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dance to 
Goldsmith’s tune 



DONALD MACINTYRE 
and STEPHEN GOODWIN 

Sir James Goldsmith yesterday 
cast his long shadow over a di- 
vided and apprehensive Tbry 
party when 'ftfflliam Cash, the 
leader of the biggest ever Com- 
mons revolt against Govern- 
ment European policy, was 
bitterly attacked for taking 
funds from the billionaire ty- 
coon. 

Seventy-eight Tory MPs 
backed a symbolic Ten Minute 
Rule BilJ promoted by Mr Cash, 
which sought a referendum de- 
signed to unstitch the 1993 
Maastricht Treaty and give pow- 
ers vested in Brussels back to 
Westminster. 

The vole in flavour of Mr 
Cash’s Bill was significantly less 
than the sensational 100 some 
of his supporters had been pre- 
dicting. But it was larger than 
died 66 who backed Iain pun- 
can- Smith’s s imilar BiD, seeking 
to repatriate powers of the Eu- 
ropean Court of Justice, only 
two months ago, arid is power- 
ful and embarrassing testimo- 
ny to the strength of Tbry 
Euro-phobia John Major faces 
as he struggles to find a solution 
to his confrontation with the EU 
over beef. 

The Prime Minister was an- 
grily attacked last night by the 
pnvEuropean MP Edwina Cur- 
rie for his refusal to condemn 
Mr Cash and his supporters, de- 
spite repeated invitations to 
do so by Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader. She said he needed to 
realise that if leadership wasnot 
given, ‘it will be taken by oth- 
ers”. 

But the Tory pro-Europeans 
reserved their main fire for Mr 


Cash, who admits to receiving outgoing Tory MP for Harnv- 
“research and organisational gate, was the sole vote a gainst 
asaBtan^ Jfrom the Gold- Mr Cash's Bill after an the 
smith-folded European Form-, main parties organised a laige- 
dation, which Mr Cash chairs, ty successful abstention opera- 


Mr Cash declined todisdose the 
cash value of the help he re- 
ceives from the Foundation but 
added that “the fact that fSir 
James} may welcome and sup- 
port my Bill has nothing to do 
with iL J did the wording; the 
Bill is mine." 

Mr Davies proposed that the 
funding from Sir James, who has 
put £20m into the Referen- 
dum Party, currently threaten- 
ing fragile majorities in a score 
of Tory seats, should be referred 
to Lord Nolan's committee on 
standards in public life. Mr 
Davies said last night that Mr 

INSIDE 

Who voted for a referendum? 

Rage 2 

John Rentoul on Goldsmith's 
influence . ‘ Page 12 

Cash owed his colleagues an ex- 
planation “as to how he found 
rt possible to reconcile being a 
loyal Member of Parliament and 
to receiving political funding 
from the head of anvalpoHri- 
calparty.” 

The Tbty ranks including 
two of the Bill’s sponsors, the 
former Cabinet members John 
Redwood and Norman Lament ; 
- were augmented by 14 Euro- 
sceptic Labour MPs who defied 
the advice of them own whips to 
stay out of a Tbiy argument, two 
Liberal Democrats. Liz Lynne 
and Nick Harvey, mid five Uls- 
ter Unionists. Robert Banks, the 


non. 

Mr Blair warned: “If he car- 
ries on running from them, 
they win carry on chasing him. 
And the loser will be Britain — 
our jobs, our industry our in- 
fluence.” John Major was offi- 
cially said to be “relaxed" over 
an outcome which he declared 
in advance would not change 
policy. 

Mr Major said be had made 
it perfectly clear in speed] af- 
ter speecn and in the recent 
White Paper that Britain's role 
lay withiD the European Union, 
fighting for the sort of EU that 
was amenable to Britain. 

“We intend to, try to provide 
within a European Union a set 
of circumstances that are right 
for this country. That doesmot 
mean that we accept evwy.d- 
emenl of policy our European 
partners propose. ■ 

In the Commons, Mr Cash 
said it was not about whether 
the UK should be in or out of 
Europe. “It's about the kind of 
Europe we are in and where we 
are going and whether the 
British voters should be al- 
lowed to have their say.” 

In an exclusive interview with 
the Independent today. Paddy 
Ashdown blames the “crisis of 
democracy” for both the influ- 
ence of Sir James and the Euro- 
sceptics. He says that because 
the current debate about Eu- ' 
rope is one from which the pub- 
lic has been excluded it is 
scarcely surprising that “some 
rather ugly beasts are gathering 
at tire edge of the campfire”. 


(Mi and the costly bore 
of funding a private Bill 


tree 


e indomitable 
Cash MP. 
vC rally casts off 
.•,v v, kc. and be- 
en*, c more. Sir 
, . r . Goldsmith will cause 

medals to be struck bearing the 
slichtiy perplexed features of the 
member for Stafford. For the 
billionaire leader of Fbrza Bri- 
tannia will know that Cash has 
kept lhc flame of liberty burn- 
ing. whence all others had fled. 
* Today Bill’s metamorphosis 
i’ls almost complete: in his lur- 
fl val stage He was a mild obses- 
■ f sive, became a dinner party 
J hire, progressed to anorak, so- 
I joumed as standing joke, rose 
to rebellion, is now hailed by his 
entire family as a visionary and 
- at lust - stiinds reach to be gar- 
landed us victor. History will 
judge him to have been Britain s 
Bravehvpr!. our William Wal- 
lace. Through persistence and 
bravery he has gathered a grow- 
ing band of patriots and 
berserkers, ready to fight and 
die politically for their country. 

But iusvesterdavs ten minute 

Bill debate on a European ref- 
irendum showed. Mr Cash is an 
jsfikdy leader. W’here some in- 
spire itirouch rhetoric. Mr Cash 

fears Awm through adjectival 
jevii ability. Si*, burned out by 
and uncharacteristically 



DAVID 

A ARONOVITCH 


colourful allusion to “surfing the 
tidal wave -of federalism”; he 
quickly reverted to “central, 
unelected authority" and “re- 
mote and unrepresentative Eu- 
ropean Parliament”. 

He reminded me of those old 

members of the Militant Ten- 
dency who could never speak of 
newspapers, but always of “the 
capitalist press” Eventually 
your conditioned synapses au- 
tomatically make the connec- 
tions and vou are partly theirs. 

Thie, the Cash way is boring 
and works slowly. Such is the 

lack of urgency and passionffiat — - 

he he could walk into a packed fectjvely supported by a thud of 
meeting of Neurotics Anonj?-' the backbench Tbry party? Or 
mous and shout “firel” only to would he be forced to stand out- 

side the member's entrance. 

next id the ahti-vivisectiomsts, 
waving his . placard as those 
same. MPs’ limousines spat: 
tered him with mud? Which 
proves that Cash talks. 


from the mysterious Goldsmith, 

This financial arrangement is 
a mixed Messing. Imtatingtyfor 
Mr Cash it casts him in the role 
of John the Baptist to Jimmy's 
Saviour {though it is hard to 
imagine a modem day Salome 
getting off on Bill's severed 
head). Thus Mr Cash, for all his 
prophetic gifts, merely gives us 
a taste of what is to come. 

And what might that be? Mr 
Goldsmith was variously talked 
about in the Chamber as a 
“French MEP living in Merico". 
a “foreign politician” who had 
made his money from selling 
groceries and - finally - a 
“Mexican grocer". Images of Sir 
James, his mad blue eyes star- 
ing out from between a som- 
brero and a Zapata moustache 
selling beef enchiladas to un- 
willing Germans, roiled around 
" is qu< 
biuio 


my brain. As did this question: 


if he were not a billionaire, 
would he be invited to meetings 
of the Conservative Philosophy 
Group (prop. J- Aitken) ana ef- 


sce his audience start chatting 
rclaxedly amongst themselves. 

But where once he foiled 
alone aiid friendless, today he 
is well supported with the con- 
siderable benefit of lots of dosh 




12 deaths after child abuse' eSsfc 1 


r New child abuse scandal 


How the Independent campaigned for action 

National child 
abuse inquiry 
on the way 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Polrtical Correspondent 

A Cabinet committee was last 
night close to ordering a na- 
tional inquiry into child abuse 
following reports of widespread 
abuse in local-authority resi- 
dential homes for children. 

Whitehall sources expect an 
announcement next week after 
the issue has been referred to 
the Cabinet. which meets to- 
morrow. The Cabinet commit- 
tee on home and social affairs, 
chaired by Tony Newton. 
Leader of the House, heard the 
proposal for a wider inquiry by 
William Hague, Seerelaiy of 
State for Wales, who has been 
dealing with allegations sur- 
rounding a centre in Chvyd, 
North Wales, which have been 
highlighted in the Independent. 

Next week the Home Secre- 
taiy, Michael Howard, will an- 
nounce plans for a register of 
sex offenders, including a pae- 
dophile index, aspart of a gov- 
ernment “law and order" week. 
John Major will also unveil a re- 
vised charter for crime victims. 
Ministers are considering in- 
cluding calls for a national in- 
quiry into child abuse as part of 
its crackdown on crime. 

The initiatives will be seen 
as au attempt to respond to re- 
gain the law-and-order inilia the 
from Jack Straw, Labour's 
home-affairs spokesman. De- 
spite criticism of his call for a 
curfew for under-1 1-year olds, 
Conservative MPs have pri- 
vately admitted that Mr Straw 


has been stealing their ihuniiei . 

There would be cross-party 
support for u national inquiry 
into child jOum- hut ministers 
are wary to avoid raising pub- 
lic anxiety. It was unclear last 
night whether the Cabinet w ill 
sanction such a move. 

Pressure grew after diseh*- 
surcs about child abuse in 
homes in Clwvd. A study into 
the allegations called for a ju- 
dicial inquiry and Mr Hague 
told councils for the area he 
wanted to publish the report, in 
spile of difficulties over naming 
a number of people alleged to 
have been involved. 

Stephen Dorrell. the Health 
Secretary, who has responsibil- 
ity for children in residential 
homes in England, and Home 
Office ministers were also be- 
ing consulted about the need for 
a wider inquiry to quell grow- 
ing public concern. 

Police believe at least 3lN» 
children have been sexually as- 
saulted in children's homes in 
Cheshire, in additional to (he 
child abuse cases in Chvyd. 

The police interviewed L5<X> 
inmates of four homes - code- 
named Granite, Emily. Bugle 
and Enamel - who went 
through the system from (he 
mid-1960s, 

The Cheshire scandal, dis- 
closed in the Independent on 
Sunday, added to the pressure 
for a national inquiry. 

The police inquirie* spread 
to Merseyside, and police al>o 
checked links with the Clwvd 
child abuse allocations. 


QUICKLY 


Power to the people 

A proposal for (he Prime Min- 
ister to be elected by the house 
of Commons, instead of being 
appointed by the Queen, will be 
unveiled by the Liberal De- 
mocrats next week, Paddy Ash- 
down, leader of the parly, 
reveals in an interview with the 
Indepnuient today. page 4 

Children in peril 

Get pregnant in the developing 
world, and your chances u t dy- 
ing or being disabled as a result 
are one in four. If your child sur- 
vives the pregnancy and labour, 
then he or she still has a one in 
10 chance of dying by the age 
of five. Survive all this and 
your child's chances of going on 
io join the world's army’’ of 
child labourers are around one 
in ltl in Asia and one in four in 
Africa. page g 

Price of love 

Young love coupled with price 
increases is the most effective 
way of forcing teenagers to 
quit smoking new research has 
found. page 20 
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June 19th is debonair's first day in European skies and we want you to see 
for yourself what a great airline we've created. 

For that one day, our first day, every seat on every flight, ail day long, will be free. 

So pick up the 'phone and dial our freephone number - today from 10am. 

You could be on your way to Europe courtesy of debonair. t 



050 CH 46 200 debonair * 2 b 


ATOL 4384 


low fares - flexible tickets 


"■Jelona, Dusseldorf, Munich 
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the 


news 


Ulster deadlock over Mitchell 



The Northern Ireland political 
talks yesterday experienced a day 
of deadlock as the participants 
failed to reach agree meot on the 
question of chairmanship. 

After a 15-minute plenary 
session in the morning, the day 
was taken up by a scries of bi- 
lateral meetings as agreement 
was sought on the question of 
the former United States Sen- 
ator George Mitchell's accept- 
ability as overall chairman. 

The Irish government and 
John Hume's Social and De- 
mocratic Labour Party are 
slroagiy supportive of Senator 
Mitchell, but the Rev Ian Pais- 
ley said his Democratic Union- 


Chairmanship row dogs peace talks. David McKittrick reports 


ist Party would not accept him. 
David Trimble’s Ulster Union- 
ists have taken up a less clearcut 
position, with reports that they 
might accept him. though with 
a curtailed role. 

When it was put to Ian Pais- 
ley Junior that Senator Mitchell 
was a senior political figure 
with international credentials, 
he replied: “Well, Mickey 
Mouse has international cre- 
dentials.** He alleged Senator 
Mitchell was “implacably op- 
posed" to the Unionist position. 

The former Senator was last 


week invited by London and 
Dublin to chair plenary sessions 
in the talks. The Unionist ob- 
jection to this is on two main 
fronts. Some, such as Mr Pais- 
ley, object to him because, they 
allege, he would not be impar- 


of Sinn Fein from the conference 
venue. Once the chairmanship 
issue is resolved, agreement will 
then be sought on the agenda. 

The Irish government is de- 
termined to retain Senator 


Mitchell in an important role 
because Dublin beueves that his 


rial. Others say the question of 
chairmanship should not have 


chairmanship should not have 
been settled in advance by the 
two governments, and should 
have been subject to ratification 
by the talks participants. 

Yesterday was thus tower-key 
than the first day of talks, which 
was marked by the turning away 


presence increases the chances 
of the IRA renewing its cease- 
fire. Republicans have made 
dear film they approve of his in- 
volvement, regarding it as a sign 
of continuing American en- 
gagement in Northern Ireland, 
which they welcome. 


There had been hopes that a 
positive start to the talks would 
encourage republicans to come 
forward with another cease- 
fire, but the unpromising start 
has been a disappointment in 
that regard. On the early evi- 
dence. Sinn Fein strategists 
may feel relieved that they are 
not involved in the discussions. 

The chairmanship issue poses 
an important strategic choice for 
Mr TnmbJe’s party. Some Ulster 
Unionists will favour forming a 
new “pan-Unionist front" with 
Mr Paisley, w hile others wfl] be 


anxious to keep ihetr distance 
from his party. Although the par- 
ties were critical of each other 
during the election campaign, 
much of the Unionist electorate 
will be in favour of a united front 
in the negotiations. 

In the Commons yesterday 

the Prime Minister. John Ma- 
jor, s-iid Sinn Fein had only 
themselves to blame for their ex- 
clusion from the talks. He de- 
clared: ‘■Their exclusion from 
these talks is their fault. That is 
the position of thfeGwcnoncnt, 
the Irish government, the over- 
whelming majority of people in 
Northern Ireland and that sit- 
uation is not going to change." 1 
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Peer 
sells up 
for new 
life in 
the sun 


LOUISE JURY 


He had already blown £7m of 
his fortune on a drugs habit and 
sold a clutch of surplus mano- 
rial titles. Yesterday, the Mar- 
quess of Bristol sent the last of 
his family's silver, porcelain 
and furniture under the auc- 
tioneers hammer to fund a 
new life in the Bahamas. 

Nearly all the contents of the 
marquess's home in the east 
wing of Ickworth House, near 
Bury St Edmunds, in Suffolk, 
had been marshalled into sev- 
eral hundred lots and more 
than 700 people had registered 
as potential bidders in one of the 
busiest country house sales 
Sotheby’s, the auctioneers, had 
seen in some time. 

Mercedes and Rolls-Royces 



second socW worter has won tm» <famag«s f or 


UanarKsmrci jio> ^ — - — 

settlement over her treatment in Wl and l w - v/hena 
new officer-iri charge look ««r the home. According U> 
Unison, ihe public-sector worker’s anion. she m 
and humiliated ami driven off work suffering |unK attacks 
when hercomplaints were ignored by senior rminagemyai. 
Her case fdHoWs that of John (.Whiter, (he Northumberland 
social worker who recently received £175.M{0 for slrevs 
-caused by overwork. But, Matt Smith. Scottish Secretary ot 
Unison, said the case “confirms that sttess-rclatc^J illnevs 
• must be treated seriously by employers". Nicholas Timmins 


A raurt action to stop the Newbury by-pass being 
bmh through the habitat of the rare Desmutilm s whan 
snail was launched yesterday by a coalition of local people 
1 an d environmental organisations who argue that the 
Government’s failure to protect the Berkshire site is a 
breach of the European nabitats Directive. Prepanuiim 
- already hegan~ to move the snail habitat but Friends of the 
Eartlrsay expcrts warn that transplantation of the habitat 
has never before been attempted .and is Htely to fail Pa- 
pers were lodged with the High Court seeking a judicial 
- review of .the decision to press »head with the route. If the 
chaUet^eis successful, the groups hope it will result in an 
injunction holding upwork on the £73. 8m contract given 
last week hr construction. group Costain. Christian Wohnar 


packed the makeshift car park 
from early morning as the cu- 


from early morning as the cu- 
rious and the well-to-do came 
to snap up a memento of the 
Hervey family, who have lived 
the high life at Ickworth since 
the fourth Earl of Bristol built 
the house two centuries ago. 

The whole thing is tragic 
realty" said Stephen Griffiths. 
31, a local farmer and busi- 
nessman as he perused the mar- 
quess's 1964 Rolls-Royce 
complete with Hervey coat of 
arms and the number plate 888 
NOB. "It’s the end of the line 
now.” Michael Hall, 54, a stud 
fanner, said that the prospect of 
buying something once owned 
by one of Britain’s more flam- 
boyant peers was pushing prices 


Everything must go: Sale of the contents of the Marquess of Bristol's home and garage topped £500,000 yesterday 


Photograph: Brian Harris 


high- They get carried away. Tin 
interested in the pictures which 
are tomorrow, but they’re going 
to make astronomical prices. 
Some of them will make five 
times the estimate. I’m sure.” 

Peter Gallienne. 43, a local 
government finance officer 
from Norwich, was another 
frustrated bidder but conceded 
he was not entirety surprised. 
Tve never seen so much qual- 
ity throughout a sale,” he said, 
although he was referring to the 
furniture rather than the 1950s 
fridge or the vacuum cleaner. 


James Miller, Sotheby’s se- 
nior director in charge of the 
sale, said the Hervey famil y al- 
ways had good quality. “It is an 
incredibly distinguished collec- 
tion and it’s an idyllic place to 
have a sale." 

The. 4Lyeax=old marquess 
was not present although locals 
claimed he was renting a house 
nearby. But Mr Miller said the 
peer was already enjoying his 
new life in the Bahamas, his co- 
caine and heroin addiction be- 
hind him. He was not on the 
telephone but they would let 


him know the final figures by 
letter. “He’s getting on with bis 
life," Mr Miner said. 

With sales topping £500,000 
fay lunchtime yesterday the mar- 
quess seemed set for the fi- 
nancial security which he daims 
has eluded him-when'he was 
paying £350,000 house mainte- 
nance costs a year. 

Although Ickworth was built 
by one of his ancestors, the 
house passed to the National 
Ttust in 1956 in lieu of death du- 
ties and since then die marquess's 
family had lived in the east wing 


as tenants. The National Thist is 
negotiating to take tack the 
wing and was among the bidders 
yesterday. It inherited the cream 
of the Hervey collection in 1956 
but was interested in a handful 
oflots with historical links to the 
family. “WfeU be teDing everyone 
tomorrow whether we've been 
successful," said Paul Dickson, 
a spokesman. 

As the soulless eyes of plas- 
ter busts of the first Marquess 
of Bristol and of Lord Arthur 
Hervey, later Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, stared out across the 


marquee, the sale of Harvey 
heritage continued. 

Above the auctioneer, the 
eyes from seven stags heads 
rolled towards the ceding as if 
in surprise at the prices. 

As lucky buyers began the 


■ftMlMit thst bft two women last week had rabies, 

I Dougta&Hog&ibe Minister of Agriculture, said in n Com- 
mops written- reptyfasi nigftL The Daubentons but was be- 
lierved’to have. been blown across the Channel from France or 
to have come by ship, and there were unlikely to be any other 
tabid bafe mNcwhaven, East Sussex, where the hat was 
foun&Tbe wcrora were vaccinated as a prccaution. 

• Meanwhile, Peter Thomas, ft veterinary manager with 
•the Ministry of Agriculture, loW a Corporation of London . 
seminar yesterday that fax rabies could be eliminated in * 
.Europe by the end of the ccntury, and whiic it may remain . 
Jn bats,, there is an evidence the bat virus has ever infected 
ariy animal§ other than humans. With mass vaccination 
campaigns using fat pellets droppetf from aircraft, cases in 
the European Union have dropped from more than 14.000 
ia 1999-to fewer titan 1,000 last year. Nicholas Timmins 


■ t ;»V \ Mil 


t 


journey home, a cabbie at near- 
by Bury St Edmunds station 
reminisced about the days when 
he used to drive the marquess 
to London at £70 a time. “So the 
Bristols have lost everything," 
he said. “It’s a pity. He was a 
good old boy, realty, despite 
what they say." 


■ Fraudover National Vocational Qualifications may be 
'Fpcaurriiig throngh companies which run training courses 
'• daimurgstodepts itave qualified prematurety or forging 
; rertifeatej m. Prefer to get cash from the Government, the 
V National' Audit Office says today. Following concern about 
•.fcjxoofe Ofim NVQs fcighhghted by the Labour MP. 

. Dale CampbeD-Savouis, the NAO launched an inquiry. It is 
investigating a company in Mr Gampbell-Savours' 
constituency alleged to be granting certificates to students 
who had not completed the course. Chris Bhukfutrst 


Unholy alliance 


CputraiKt) 

loan tun Ahkcn iThaiKf S); Richard AJvxm- 
dcr (Newark!; Jacques Arnold (Gravc*hxmfc 
Kenneth Baker (Mole Valley): VMa/i Ben- 
dall | Ilford N); John BilTcn i Shropshire N ); 
Sir Richard Body ( Holland wild Boston >; Sir 
Rhodes Bayou (Brcnv XV. Julun Brazier 
(Canterharyk Michael Brown (Brice and 
Qecthorpes); Nicholas Budpeo fwiWer- 
hampton SW); Jiitm Bulcbcr (Cm entry 
SWj; John Carl ok- (Luton N); Michael 
Carttiw i Ureal Yjnzmutbk W DIh m Cash 
tStaff.ml); W'inMun Churchill iDawtwloicV. 
Dr Michael Clark ( RiK'hlnrdl; Michael 
Colvin i Rooun and Waleniikt; Stephen Day 
|C3 kuiHv|; lain Duncun-Smilh (ChingJord h 
Boh Dnira (Danfort! i. 

Darn'd Evans (Welwyn and Haifirkt); 
Barry Field (Isk- of Wight); Sir Peter Fry 
t Wdlatphonnigh); Roger Gak* Hhaoct N); 
Phil Gallic (Ayr); Sir George Gardiner 



UK faces defeat over scheme 
for phased lifting of beef ban 


• j ...v - 

T rain drivers on privatised Great Western railways are 
to recetyn increases an average earnings of between 10 

r'Mld^MtTTna, < * ■ ! * - In Mhlni CCl nf thn 1iV\ .'nUi - 


SARAH HELM 
Brussels 


The Government is facing its 
biggest defeat yet in the beef dis- 


pute, as chances of securing a 
framework settlement before 
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framework settlement before 
! the Florence summit continued 
to dimmish yesterday. 

British diplomats were 
putting the chances of securing 
such a framework by Florence 
at “only 50-50". John Major has 
urged European Union mem- 
ber states to agree a framework 
before the meeting, which starts 
in 10 days, in return for an end 
to Britain's policy of disnjption. 

Meetings to negotiate the 
deal take place in Brussels on 
Friday and in Rome on Mon- 
day. Everyone recognises that 
without a framework, the sum- 
mit, which concludes the Ital- 
ian presidency, could be 
undermined by the British veto, 
causing lasting harm to British- 
EU relations. 

On the faoe of it, the British 


proposals axe un controversial. 
The idea is to secure an agree- 
ment in principle from member 
stales for a 10-step phased lift- 
ing of the ban. There is no pro- 
posed timetable for the process 
and each element of the 
ban would be lifted on the 
baas of a European Commis- 
sion proposal, which itself 
would be based on scientific 
advice. 

However, in the framework 
document Britain is also seek- 
ing to bind member states to 
agree in advance not to block 
future decisions to lift elements 
of the tan. 

Under procedures applied 
to tiffing the tan on gelatine, tal- 
low and semen, it was the Com- 
mission which decided to make 
a proposal to ease it based on 
scientific evidence. But the pro- 
posal failed to win a qualified 
majority vote in the EUs stand- 
ing veterinary committee or in 
the agriculture ministers’ coun- 
cil, causing long delays. In the 


end, the Gommisdon bad to im- 
plement the measure unilater- 
ally under EU procedures. 

Since then, it has indicated it 
would not act again without po- 
litical support of member states. 
So it is important for Britain to 
prevent member states blocking 
a future Commission proposal. 
British officials accept they can- 
not force member states legal- 
ly to give prior commitment not 
to vote in a certain way. But by 
winning prior agreement on 
procedures, it would be more 
difficult for member states to 
block in future, they argue, lb 
most member states, however, 
the British demand looks like an 
attempt to tie their hands. 

To fry to break the impasse 
Britain will over the next few 


days try to negotiate more de- 
tailed criteria for the tiffins of 


tailed criteria for the tiffing of 
each phase, to give more reas- 
surance to other number states 
that they are not signing a 
blank cheque. The criteria will 
be discussed on Friday for the 


first time by the veterinary 
committee before a “conclave" 
of foreign ministers in Rome on 
Monday. But few believe the 
process can be completed in 
time for Florence. Britain can 
only hope other member 
states will make concessions in 
their desire to preserve the 
summit. 

Jacques Santer, the European 
Commission president, who is 
trying to broker the agreement, 
said he was “quite confident” of 
success before Florence. But se- 
nior Commission officials pri- 
vately said there was “no way" 
member states would agree to 
the terms Britain was offering. 

Germany in particular still 
opposes any new commitments 
on easing the ban. And John I 
Bruton, the Irish Prime Minis- I 
ter. who has spoken to Mr Ma- 
jor, Mr Santer and to Helmut 
Kohl, the German Chancellor, 
in recent days, spoke vesterdav 
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Ethnic trends: Professor accused of stereotyping the successes and failings of races changing the face of British society 

Asians emerge as the new moneymakers 


JASON BENNETTO 

Asians, particularly Indians, 
are set to become one of the 
most wealthy, dominant middle- 
class groups of the future, while 
Afro-C-aribbeans are likely to be 
part of the inner-city working- 
classes, according to a report 

published yesterday. 

But the study, based on the 
first national census of the 
British ethnic population, was 
yesterday criticised for stereo- 
typing groups after an Oxford 
professor described Asians in 
the survey as facing a “Jewish 
future" and black people an 
“Irish future". 

Among the findings of the 
study by leading academics is 
that new ethnic groups are 
emerging, notably “British 
blacks", who no longer associ- 
ate themselves dosefy with their 
Caribbean origins, but have 
developed a new identity. 

The 1991 Census, published 
M yesterday by the Office for Na- 
tional Stalis tics, found that' the 
ethnic minority in Britain is just 
about 3 million, or 5.5 per cent 
of the population. 

The largest group is the 
Indian population at 840,000, 
followed by the Black- 
Caribbean population at 
500,000 and the Pakistanis with 
477,000. There are 212,000 
Black -Africans, 163,000 

Bangladeshis and 157,000 
Chinese. The Irish community, 
which is not listed separately in 
the census is believed lo more 
than a million people. 

Professor Ceri Peach, head of 
the social geography depart- 
ment at Oxford University, not- 
ed that Asians, particularly 
Indians and to a lesser extent 
the Pakistani population, but 
not the Bangladeshis, were be- 
coming a population who were 
self-employed owner-occupiers 
and white-collar workers, with 
professional qualifications. But 
that the Black-Caribbean pop- 
ulation appeared lo be heading 


for a working-class future: 

waged-iabour, state-educated 
and council houses-dweliers. 

Part of the explanation for the 
success of the Indian population 
« the high level of education, 
success at finding economic in- 
dependence and die ri ghts fn^ 
Of immigration laws has meant 
that mainly skilled Indian peo- 
ple have entered Britain gmc* 
the mid-1970s. 

While admitting there was 
counter evidence for the gen- 
eralisation, Professor Peach 
wrote: “One of the most telling 
summaries of the cfifierences be- 
tween the Caribbean and Asian 
settlement in Britain was that 
the Caribbean’s faced what I 
term an ‘Irish future' w hite the 
Asians face a ‘Jewish future 

A spokesman for the Com- 
mission for Racial Equality de- 
scribed this co mm ent as a 
“stereotype". Professor Peach 
replied yesterday: “It might be 
_4 but I think it 


conveys the flavour of the- gen- 
eralisation.” 

In the report Professor Peach 
also argued that there was now 
a high level of mixed white and 
Black-Caribbean households 
or “marriages" - about one in 
four -which had helped lead to 
the emergence of a “Black 
British identity". This is 
to a decline in the Caribbean 
population, which rose from 
about 28,000 in 1951 to a peak 
of 550,000 in 1971, to about 
500,000 in 1991. Since 1984 
there have been more “Afro- 
Caribbean" people born in 
Britain than in the Vfest Indies. 

On the question of education 
the most qualified groups are 
the Chinese, Black-African, and 
Indians, who all have hi gh er 
achievements than British-bom 
whites. But despite this advan- 
tage the stucty found that “most 
ethnic minorities are doubly dis- 
advantaged They have poorer 
chances of obtaining employ- 
ment than do British bom 
whites with similar qualifications 



Success story: Shami Ahmed, director of the flourishing Joe Bloggs clothing company based in Manchester 


and they have poorer changes 
of entering the service class". 

The report concludes that the 
Indians and Chinese are among 
the groups of the high-per- 
formers, being well-educated. 


property-owning and profes- 
sional, while Bangladeshis are 
at the other end of the scale. 

Another reason for the suc- 
cess of the Indian population is 
that many skilled workers, par- 


ticularly businessmen and ad- 
ministrators, were expelled 
from East Africa. A large num- 
ber had an En glish education 
and were skilled at dealing with 
complex bureaucratic systems. 


The ethnic groups are 
concentrated in the South East 
and West Midlands, where 
about 40 per cent of the 
population live. 

□ £ limitin' in the J991 Census. 


Volume 2 - The ethnic minority 
populations of Great Britain, 
HMSO £24.00. Issued by Office 
for National Statistics, Great 
George Street, London SWlP 
3AQ 


Varying fortunes of Britain’s immigrant classes 


Some of the main findings of the 
study into ethnic groups in 
^ | Britain are: 

BLACK-CARIBBEAN 

Over 70 per cent of tiie group 
live in London and Binning- 
ham. Levels of segregation are 
much lower than for African 
Americans in the United States 
and for Pakistanis and 
Bangladeshis in this country. 

Suburbanisation of the pop- 
ulation is clearly evident m 
their London distribution. The 
highest black Caribbean pro- 
portion in a single ward is 
Roundwood in Brent, north- 
west London. 

Unemployment rates are 
more than double the white av- 
erage. and for young men, reach 
more than 40 per cent. The 
Caribbean population is much 
more concentrated into flats 
than houses. 

BLACK-AFRICAN 

Almost one-third, 32 per 
cent, of the Black-African pop- 
ulation was born in England. 

They are the most qualified 


ethnic minority, particularly 
those in the age groups 30 to 44 
and 45 to 59 - the result of the 
student origins of the very first 
generation of Black-African 
migrants. ■ 

Two thirds of Black- Afri cans 
live in Inner London. The high- 
est concentrations are in Lam- 
beth where almost one in 10 of 
all black-Africans live and 
where they constitute about 
one m 15 of the population. 

BLACK OTHER 

Of the Black-Other popula- 
tion, one-third described them- 
selves as (black) British, 14 per 
cent as Muted (black/white), 28 
per cent as Mixed-Other and 25 
per cent as a variety of other 
answers. 

The relatively large propor- 
tion of mixed parentage re- 
flects the high incidence of 
inter-ethnic partnerships among 
those of Caribbean descent. 
The Black-Other population is 
extremely youthful and a high 
proportion of Blade-Other fam- 
ilies are described as being co- 
habiting couples and Tone 
parents. 


SOCIAL CLASS OF BRITAIN'S ETHNIC GROUPS 


Sani-skfied UnsJdted 


HOW THE NUMBERS HAVE GROWN 
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CHINESE IRISH 



Just over one quarter of the 
Chinese population W3s bom in 
Britain. 

About one third of the Chi- 
nese population was bora in 
Hong Kong. 

The Chinese population is 
more geographically dispersed 
than any other ethnic group. Al- 
though the stereotype of a 
Chinese is soroeone working in 
a restaurant or take-away, near- 
ly 18 per-cent of Chinese men 
are in professional occupations, 
compared with 7 per cent of 
white men. 


About seven in 10 were bora 
in the Republic of Ireland, with 
the remainder born in Northern 
Ireland. 

The proportion,.?^ per cent 
in the highest social group - 
those with professional occu- 
pations - is slightly higher than 
the average for all men. 

But Irish-born are signifi- 
cantly over-represented 
amongst those who are home- 
less - sleeping rough, and those 
who arc living in temporary ac- 
comodation in hostels and lodg- 
ing houses. 


INDIANS 

The Indian population was the 
largest of all the ethnic groups 
numbering 840,000. Forty-one 
percent were born in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 37 per cent in In- 
dia, and 17per cent in the East 
Africa Commonwealth coun- 
tries, such as Uganda. 

More than one half of the In- 
dian population live in the 
South East The social class pro- 
file of the Indian population is 
skewed both towards the upper 
echelons of white-collar work 
and also towards semi-skilJed 
manual work. 


PAKISTANIS 

The Pakistani population is 
most numerous in West York- 
shire, Greater Manchester, 
Lancashire and Scotland. 
Almost six in every 10 Pakistani 
households consist of a married 
couple with dependent chil- 
dren, compared with five in 10 
Indian households and 2 in 10 
White households. 

Pakistani men are strikingly 
over-represented in the cater- 
ing industries compared with 
White men. 

An emerging trend is self- 
employment, particularly in 
taxi-driving. 


BANGLADESHI 

The Bangladeshi population is 
the youngest and fastest grow- 
ing of all the ethnic groups 
recorded in the 1991 Census. 
The average size of Bangladeshi 
households is 53 persons, more 
than double the national aver- 
age of 23 persons. Over 60 per 
cent of households where the 
head was bora in Bangladesh 
contain five or more people. 
More than half the Bangladeshi 
population lives in London, 
and just under one half, 43 per 
cent, of London Bangladeshis 
live in the Borough of Tower 
Hamlets. 


OTHER GROUPS 

It appears that the largest oth- 
er single group is of Arab or 
Middle-Eastern descent. 

Just over 40 per cent live in 
Greater London, but unlike 
other ethnic groups, the areas 
of highest concentration in In- 
ner London arc generally the 
most affluent boroughs, West- 
minster, and Kensington and 
Chelsea. 


Unions warn of job losses as BA exports work to India 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

JLabour Editor 

British Airways, which last week 
announced record profits of 
£585 m. is creating data pro- 
cessing jobs in India to take 
advantage of pay rates up to 13 
times loWr than Britain. 

Union leaders yesterday 
warned that as many as 5.000 
white-collar jobs at the airline 
could be "exported" to the sub- 
continent where on-screen 
administrative staff earn £2,000 


a year rather than the £14,000 
to £26,000 paid in Britain. 

The company insisted yes- 
terday that its operation in In- 
dia was a “totally new business", 
but conceded in a letter to 
unions that management was 
taking advantage of an “at- 
tractive cost base". 

British unions fear that a 
wide range of computer-based 
services could be transferred to 
the Third World with the po- 
tential loss of hundreds of thou- 
sands of British jobs. 


. In the letter to BA union 
officials dated 21 May, the 
company disclosed it was em- 
ploying 150 in Bombay, rising 
eventually to 450. 

Sean Keating, chief negotia- 
tor for the GMB general union 
at BA, accused the airline of 
having a “hidden agenda" to ex- 
port British jobs. 

On the same day that the air- 
line announced record profits it 
also revealed that it intended to 
cut costs by a billion pounds by 
the year 2000, said Mr Keating. 


“At a time of record profits, 
there is no justification for this. 
It is immoral," he said. 

Mr Keating claimed that BA 
had already transferred jobs 
abroad and that telephone calls 
from the public to BA after 
10pm were often handled in 
New York A similar attempt to 
switch calls from the United 
States to Britain was blocked by 
legal action taken by American 
unions. 

A system for correcting tick- 
ets had been switched to Delhi 


four years ago, Mr Keating 
said. The number of jobs in 
Britain associated with the 
process declined from 100 to 17. 

Mr Keating also said the 
union would demand assur- 
ances from the company and 
would seek legislation, similar 
to US law, stopping companies 
taking jobs out of Britain sim- 
ply to take advantage of low pay. 

An emergency resolution 
passed unanimously at the an- 
nual congress of the GMB in 
Blackpool yesterday viewed 


with “extreme concern" the 
decisions by BA saying the 
“destruction of employment" in 
Britain was based on “greed, 
profit and a disregard for work- 
ers in the European Commu- 
nity". GMB officials said that in 
the absence of assurances over 
job security from the company, 
(he union would consider bal- 
loting for industrial action. 

A spokesman for BA de- 
nied the company had any plans 
to export jobs. The new venture 
in India, be said, was aimed at 


seiiinginformation technology 
and administrative services to 
other airlines and companies in 
other industries. 

■ More than 200,000 local gov- 
ernment workers belonging to 
the GMB voted by a majority of 
51 percent to take industrial ac- 
tion in protest at a 2.9 per cent 
pay offer. Two other unions. 
Unison and the Transport & 
General, have already accept- 
ed the increase. 

Richard Branson, page 13 
Airline deal, page 16 


Integrity 
hard 
work, 
sweat 
and luck 


J JAMES CUSICK 


There is no great mystique; 
the secret behind the success of 
Britain's Asian business moguls 
is hard work, long hours and a 
burning desire lo succeed. 

In the 50 years since the first 
Asian influx to Britain, Asians 
have moved on from the old 
stereotyped image of the strug- 
gling corner-shop businessman. 
There are now more than 300 
Asian millionaires among the 
estimated 13 million Asian 
community in Britain. Their 
combined buying power is more 
than£6bn. 

Although Asians own half the 
country's independent shops, 
their business activities have 
versified into meet spheres of 
commerce, ranging from heavy 
industry' to serious property 
investment. The Census analy- 
sis. which forecasts that Asians 
face a “Jewish future" of being 
seif-employed, owner-occupiers 
and white-collar workers with 
professional Qualifications, is no 
surprise to the leading Asian 
businessmen. 

In one of the most recent sur- 
veys of Britain’s richest 500 
people. Dr Swraj Paul. 65, 
the head of the Caparo steel 
empire, is estimated to be worth 
£500ra. He came to Britain 
from India in 1966. Last year 
he did what would have been 
unthinkable a few decades ago, 
when he bought a steel mill in 
Pennsylvania. Regarded as a 
“shrewd operator", he lists 
three key qualities that Asians 
bring to the market place: 
“There is no secret, hut three 
things; hard work and being pre- 
pared to sweat it out, integrity 
and luck." 

Dr Paul, a dose confidant of 
the shadow Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, said: “The Indian sabig 
saver. He doesn't waste, doesn't 
spend. And he Kkes to be self- 
employed. And success is not 
for the individual but for the 
whole family.” 

Chambers of Commerce, 
Masonic Lodges, Round Tables 
and Lions Gubs in certain ar- 
eas have become Asian -domi- 
nated. There is also the “Durbar 
Gub", a secretive dinner-par- 
ty set of very rich Asians who 
back the Conservative Party. 
Few admit to being members. 

Britain’s banks have begun to 
acknowledge tire potential of 
winning Asian business. When 
many Asians were hurt by the 
collapse of BCCI in 1990, the 
major clearing banks were giv- 
en a chance to step in. 

NinnaJ Singh, chairman of 
the Bradford Asian Business 
Association who runs a quilt and 
textile business, agrees with Dr 
Paul. “Hard wort seven days" 
is the secret. Arriving from the 
Punjab 30 years ago. he says 
many Indians who owned a 
small plot of land came to Eng- 
land and only wanted to work 
for themselves. His own rise, he 
says, went “slowly, slowly". 

Mr Singh's son, Iqbal, soon 
to quality as a lawyer, backs up 
the Census's findings about the 
next generation of Asians. “He 
has been to private school, uni- 
versity, is highly ambitious, is a 
Young Conservative chairman 
... this is the kind of opportu- 
nity I never had." 

Other Asians among 
Britain's rich elite include Tom 
Singh. 45, whose New Look 
fashion retail business, based in 
Dorset, attracted institutional 
investors at the beginning of this 
year lo the tunc of £l70m. 
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Our 24 page financial Planning 
Guide shows bow the United Friendly 
Personal financial Planning Service can 
help you achieve your financial goals. 

The Guide explains how others have 
used our unique service to cut the cost of 
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maximise their investment returns and 
plan ahead for a comfortable retirement 
For your free copy, send the coupon 
or call us now on 0800 806 608. 
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McDonald’s ‘used police sources’ in libel case * V * 

. . , 


DANNY PENMAN 


Special Branch officers have 
been passing information to 
McDonald's which has helped 
the burger company in its libel 
action against two nc.th Lon- 
don environmentalists, the High 
Court has been told. 

McDonald's al5v employed 
up to seven private detectives to 
gather information on the pair. 
The revelations came to light 
during the court action be- 
tween the burger chain and 
the “McUbel Two". Helen Steel 
and Dave Morris. 


The hamburger chain alleges 
that in the late Eighties the pair 
distributed a leaflet accusing 
McDonald's of producing food 
linked to heart disease, diabetes 
and cancer. The leaflet also ac- 
cuses the fast-food outlet of 
abusing animals, its workers 
and the environment. 

The pair, who are defending 
themselves against the $26bn 
corporation, deny libel, arguing 
that the leaflet paints an accu- 
rate picture of the company's ac- 
tivities. The case, which is now 
in its 23rd month and is ex- 
pected to last at least until the 


end of the year, is being heard 
without a jury. 

Sydney Nicholson, Mc- 
Donald's vice-president in the 
United Kingdom and former 
head of security, told the High 
Court that Special Branch of- 
ficers supplied information to 
the company about environ- 
mentalists believed to be hand- 
ing out the leaflet 

In 1959, officers horn the An- 
imal Rights National Index, 
which gathers information on 
animal-liberation activists for 
Special Branch, identified pro- 
testers outside the . company's 


headquarters. At least two of the 
campaigners were subsequent- 
ly issued with libel writs by the 
burger chain. 

Mr Nicholson told the court 
that Special Branch had said 
they considered the two envi- 
ronmentalists to be of “very lit- 
tle importance". What they 
were interested in was the pos- 
sible connections with the ani- 
mal liberation groups, and they 
did not indicate either of the two 
were involved in that, he said. 

Mr Nicholson said he did not 
know if Special Branch bad held 
any ocher meetings with the 


burger company's private se- 
curity agents because he never 
questioned them about their 
sources. “All the [McDonald's! 
security department have many, 
many contacts in the police 
service, they are all ex-police- 
men; I would not ask them who 
their contacts were,*' he said. 
He t^d that he would use po- 
lice contacts for information, “If 
1 wanted to know something 
about someone I would almost 
certainly make contact with the 
local crimes beat officer, the lo- 
cal CIO officer, the local col- 
lator," he said. 


MeDonald’salso used two de- 
tective 3genrics with at ksastsew 
en undercover agents to monitor 
activists from London Green- 


peace, which produced the 
leaflet and to which Ms Steel and 


Mr Davis belong. The organi- 
sation has no connection with 
Greenpeace International. 

London Greenpeace meet- 
ings were frequently attended by 
fewer than 20 people. Mr 

Nicholson said he did not believe 
the number of agents monitor- 


Ms Steel claimed that at ran? 
meeting in I W four people at- 
tended, three of whom wen? 
undercover agent* from two dif- 
ferent private investigation agen- 
cies writing for McDonald's. 

Mr Nicholson said he "bad 
no idea" if three of the four 


UU M -- " -r. 

were acting for McDonald s. it 
they did. then that was the «l> 
jeci of me using two agencies." 
he added. 

Agents acting for McDon- 
ald’s also took letters belonging 
to the group. Mr Nicholson told 
the court that he gave categor- 
ical instructions for the agents 


ing the group and attending 
meetings would affect the di- 


meetmgs would affect the 
rection of the organisation. 


u% jo ■•noitonc ilk'S-d and **“*&• 
ittg improper . Hut. he iuldeit. 
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Major attacks 
lottery grants 
to gay groups 


REBECCA FOWLER 


John Major condemned the 
distribution of lottery money (o 
charitable schemes for gay peo- 


ple, lesbians, deportees and 
prostitutes as "ill-founded and 


prostitutes as "ill-founded and 
fll-judged" yesterday, in an un- 
precedented attack on the 
grant- making process. 

His criticism followed the 
distribution of £159m to more 
man 2.000 projects by the lot- 
tery’s Charities Board. Al- 
though beneficiaries included 
institutions such as the Red 
Cross, the Samari tans and the 
Prince’s Trust, more contro- 
versial schemes were also 
helped. 

Among those highlighted by 
Downing Street were the West 
Midlands Anti-Deportation 
Campaign, which received 
£66,000; the Leicester Lesbian, 
Gay and Bi-Sexual Centre, 
which received £50,000; the 
Gay London Policing Group, 
£26,000; and the Scottish Pros- 
titutes Education Project, which 
received £82,000. 

Mr Major told the Com- 
mons that while he welcomed 
the grants to charities, a mi- 
nority were inappropriate. "A 
small number do not in my 
judgement reflect the way Par- 
liament and the public expect- 
ed lottery money to be spent" 

The grants were based ou the 
theme of youth arid poverty, and 
the biggest went to a homeless 
project m Bradford, West York- 


shire, which received £609,900. 
The Big Issue magazine, sold by 
homeless people, received 
£140.373, and the smallest grant 
included £500 to the Tong 
Recreation Association, on the 
Isle of Lewis. 1 

The Charities Board de- i 
fended the mote controversial 
projects to receive grants ou the 
basis they were picked on mer- 
it, not popularity. It said projects 
for gay people, lesbians and de- 
portees accounted for less than 
X per cent of the total. 

David Sieff, chairman of the 
board, said; “We must by law 
consider all applications we re- 
ceive on meriL All groups of- 
fered grants submitted excellent 
applications to the board, winch 
were assessed thoroughly 
against their criteria." 

The grants were brought to 
the attention of Downing Street 
by Virginia Bottomley, the Sec- 
retary of State for Hentage, who 
has asked Mr Sieff for a writ- 
ten report on the choices, in- 
cluding The Gay London. 




Private Robert Jones (above) and his Victoria Cross and Zulu War Campaign Medal, which were sold yesterday. Below, a scene from the film Zulu Photograph: Nicholas Turpin 


Rorke’s Drift VC auctioned for £80,000 


Policing Group, which works 
with victims of homophobic at- 


with victims of homophobic at- 
tacks, and aims to improve po- 
lice attitudes. Its grant was to 
fond a youth worker. 

Fen Coles, a project worker 
for the group, said: “We’re dis- 
appointed the Government has 
reacted in this way. They seem 
to be saying some groups are of 
a higher priority than others 
when it comes to receiving Na- 
tional Lottery money.” 


A Victoria Gross won at the de- 
fence of Rorke’s Drift during 
Che Zulu Whr was auctioned for 
£80,000 yesterday and hopes 
were high that it wfll find its way 
to a regimental museum. 

The medal, one of 21 award- 
ed in the dash, was bought by 
an unidentified buyer at the sale 
at Westbury Hotel, Conduit 
Street, central London, for less 
than expected. It was awarded 
to Private Robert Jones, 21, of 


a regiment which later became 
the South Wales Borderers. He 
played a crucial part in the stand 
of 153 soldiers against 4,000 
Zula warriors in January 1879. 

Family members inducting 
grandchildren, great-grand- 
children and great-great-grand- 
children were at the auction. 
Michael Naxton, representing 
the buyer, refused to give any 
details other than that he or she 
was British but not Welsh. 


Asked if the medal could be 
loaned to the regimental mu- 
seum in Brecon, Powys, Mr 
Naxton said: “It may be it will 
be loaned to the museum. It’s 
not for me to say." 

Jones's medal was one of sev- 
en won by the 24th Regiment 
of Fool The other six are kept 
at the museum, which would 
have liked to have bid for it but 
did not have the funds. 

Jones’s great-granddaugh- 


ter, Bronwen Bufton, of 
Presteigne, Powys, said the 
family was “very proud" to be 
able to see the medal, which bad 
been bought by an unnamed in- 
vestor for £98 in 1950. “We 
would very much like to have it 
back ... at the museum in Bre- 
con; that is the family’s aim. We 
are hoping whoever has bought 
it is on our side. If he would be 
very kind and lend it to the mu- 
seum that would be wonderfuL” 
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Summer 
children 
lag peers 
at GCSE 
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JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

Children bom in the summer 
are still lagging behind their 
peers even when they take 
GCSE, according to new 
research to be published next 
week. 

Research by officials from tbe 
University of Cambridge 
Examinations Syndicate shows 
that aut umn -born pupQs score 
marks 2 to 3 per cent higher 
than those bom in the summer. 

A series of studies has found 
that summer-born pupQs lag 
behind perhaps because they 
often start school at Easter, 
two terms after everyone else or 
in September when they are just 
four and struggle to keep up. 

The researchers, who looked 
at results of 20,000 16-year-old 
pupils in science, 68,000 in 
maths and 1,679 in English, 
show that the effect lasts well 
beyond primary school. 

They say that summer-bom 
pupils are less likely to be 
entered for the more difficult 
levels in GCSE subjects where 
papers are divided according to 
ability. 

Among the weakest pupils, 
the summer-bom -are more 
likely not to be entered for 
GCSE exams at aH 

Alf Massey, head of the 
syndicate’s research and evalu- 
ation division and one of the 
researchers, said; “It seems to 
me very interesting thatyou can 
detect such strong effects of 
birth-date in the data for 
16-year-olds. 

“The differences caused by 
birth-date are as large as those 
caused by sex but we are 
concerned about the latter but 
not the former.” 

He urged secondary schools 
to make allowances for chil- 
dren’s birth-date jwhen chil- 
dren were being plafed into sets 
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and when teachers were decid- 
ing which level of paper they 
should sit at GCSE 

The research paper, by Mr 
Massey, GiS ElHott and finma 
Ross m the journal Research' 
Papers in Education, suggests 
that teachers may be misfed by 
the apparent immaturity of 
some pupOs at 16, causing them 
to enter the pupils for papers 
which were too easy- Jt says that 
teachers’ expectations of 
summer-bom children may be 
too low. 

Ii also points otft that tteyM 
furthest behind tbeir peers in 
teacher-assessed course work 
and essay questions and are at 
less of a disadvantage in 
shorter questions. 

However, the researchers 
argue that c hang in g grams to 
offer pupils a bigger choice of 
types of tasks would not be 
easy. 

Government exam advisers 
have agreed that results of an 
optional national reading test 
for seven-year-olds should be 
adjusted to allow for age and 
given alongside the unadjusted 
result but the paper says that tbe 
introduction nf similar measur es 
at GCSE on which entry to 
employment and further 
education depends would be too 
contentious. 

Mr Massey said parents of 
summer-bom children should 
be aware of research ftnrfrnpR 
and should consider carefully 
when it was appropriate 
for their children to start 
school “Barents naturally want 
to get gifted children into 
schools early but there may be 
a case for delaying the start of 
school for those who are later 
developers. Some children bom 
towards the end of the school 
year may be advised to wait un- 
til tbe beginning of tbe next 
school year.” : 

Letters, page U 
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Brief glory: Bred Moreck, technical officer, tending to the LSft-tall Mexican Agave atthe Roya! r 

the Century Plant because It was believed the succulent took 100 years to flower, this specimen te blooming after 1 WrjfiSj 

flowers, of which it has thousands (Inset), are expected to last until August, after which the plant will die Photograph. Colin McPherson 
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arts news 


edited by David Lister 


These people have Aids. They are 
art. They want you to touch them 



Bare essentials: Two of the human exhibits in ‘Don’t be Scared 1 , which aims to challenge popular fears about touching people with Aids 


Photograph: Nicholas Turpin 


It is, claims its creator, “con- 
ceptual documentary expres- 
sionism”. To be prosaically 
accurate, it is a man dying erf 
Aids, sitting naked on a sofa, 
and yon are encouraged to 
touch him. 

But is it ait? 

In a sense it is where instal- 
lation art in the Nineties has 
been leading. Damien Hirst 
has explored attitudes to death 
through preserved animal car- 
casses; the American video 
artist BiD Viola shocked crowds 
in the Thte Gallery with a video 
he took of his mother dying. 

And now, in London's 
newest visual arts space, people 
suffering from Aids are the 
exhibits. 


Exhibition of suffering is designed to make people think hard, writes David Lister 


Talking to them and touching 
them becomes the artistic ex- 
perience, an experience in 
which the striking live image is 
only a part of the overall effect 

Provoking the visitor into 
thinking about social issues is an 
integral part of the artistic 
experience for the exhibition's 
creator. One's thoughts are 
easily provoked. Phials of fUV 
contaminated blood aze'on the 
white table in front of the sofa. 

The exhibition “Dop't ( Be 
Scared” is the concept of "Kray 
Kaye, the milli onaire adman 
responsible for the unscreened 
Guinness ad of two gay men 
kissing. Last year Kaye “exhib- 


ited'’ a tramp to make people 
think about homelessness. 


think about homelessness. 

Yesterday, at a converted 
meat factory in St John Street, 
in London’s S mith-fi eld, Kaye 
opened an international touring 
exhibition whose focus was a 
person with Aids. 

Five Aids victims are sharing 
the role of exhibit, four men and 
one wo man. Four are. American 


black leather sofa in the corner 
of the vast room, underneath a 
sign- "Don’t Be Scared. Please 
Ibuch." He wears a white robe 
but seems eager to remove it. 
“If you take the robe away. I’m 
sitting here with my disease,” be 
says,“and that really scares peo- 
ple. People are terrified. Men 
tend not to come up close, 
.wrjqaen tend to engage in con- 


and one is Ge rman. Kaye’s aid- Vernation.” 

vertisements in the British press It is important, he says, to talk 


for a British prostitute with . .about Aids at his first meeting 
Aids received no response. with anyone. “I could walk out 

David Herndon-White, 35, of here and pick op a girl or a 
from Los Angeles, has had full guy in a bar within 30 inmutes," 
blown Aids for three years and he says. “I guarantee it will not 
is one of the exhibits on the occur to them to ask me about 


Aids. People who talk to me 
here will see a guy with Aids 
who looks quite normal and 
they will see that they should be 
thinking about safe sex more of- 
ten." 

But advice to wear a condom 
does not make an artistic ex- 
perience, as Kaye realises: “This 
particular piece began when I 
saw a plaque in an art gallery 
saving ‘Please Do Not Touch.’ 
AH the exhibits are in boxes or 
behind glass. I wanted to turn 
that on its head with a Please 
Tbuch exhibit. I immediately 
thought of a person with Aids. 
Once they are diagnosed, they 
are stripped of that basic human 


pleasure of being hugged. So 1 
thought maybe 1 can do some- 
thing here. 

“I'm 43 and I’m trying to 
carve a career as an artist, and 
what I'm doing here is art. 
When Constable painted laud- 
scapes without people in. that 
wasn't considered art. This has 
a social message with a reso- 
nance that comes from the ex- 
perience of interacting with £ 
someone with .Aids.” 

The new gallery i.s run by Jib- 
by Beane, who runs the Soho 
Arts Club. She intends it to he 
a venue for exhibitions, readings 
and performance art. “The Aids 
situation Vu\s to be addressed." 
she say's, “and this is a beauti- 
ful and poetic way of doing ii 


Safe sex pays off with lower rates of HIV 


TOM WILKIE 

Science Editor 


If artists think that Aids has fall- 
en out of the public gaze, they 
may well be correct. Aids has. 
to some extent, fallen victim to 
the success of the Government's 
health education programme. 

The much feared break-out 
of the disease from the highest 
risk groups into the general pop- 
ulation has not happened - yet 
- with anything like the rapid- 
ity that so concerned policy 
makers in the mid-1980s. The 
Government's “Don't die of 
ignorance" campaign, much 
criticised at the time, does seem 
to have influenced sexual be- 


haviour and to have helped 
slow the spread of infection with 
HIV. the virus responsible for 
the disease. 

Other countries quailed at 
the idea of lecturing their peo- 
ple on safe sex and, as a result, 
Spain last year had four times 
as many new Aids cases as 
Britain; France had three times 


and Italy twice as maw. 
Even before the Gov« 


Even before the Govern- 
ment campaign, Britain’s gay 
community -one of the most af- 
flicted - had started adopting 
safer sex practices. Roughly a 
decade later, in 1994, what had 
appeared to be a relentlessly ris- 
ing graph of Aids cases among 
homosexuals started to decline. 


Between 1995 and 1999, ac- 
cording to official figures from 
the Public Health Laboratory 
Service, “it is expected that 
new Aids cases in homo/bisex- 
ual men may fall by 7 per cent”. 

A decade is the approximate 
“latency” period from infection 
to the development of full 
blown Aids and so the change 
in the incidence was an oblique, 
epidemiological demonstration 
of the linkage between HIV 
infection and unsafe sex. 

However, the incidence of 
Aids is continuing to rise in the 
heterosexual community and 
among intravenous drug users, 
according to the PHLS figures. 
Any complacency could in- 


crease the spread of the disease, 
as the experience of Africa and 
south-eak Asia demonstrates. 

Globally, about 10,000 peo- 
ple become aewly infected 
everyday. More than 11 million 
Africans and about 4 million in- 
habitants of south-east Asia 
are infected with HIV. In the 
Third World the -disease is 
largely spread by unprotected 
heterosexual intercourse. 

But a significant number of 
people in Britain are (tying from 
the disease. Some are gay men; 
some are intravenous drug users; 
some are haemophiliacs; and 
others have acquired the disease 
from heterosexual intercourse. 

Viral diseases are not 


amenable to treatment with an- 
tibiotics, such as penicillin, which 
attack and kill only bacteria. 
Early hopes that easting anti-viral 
drugs might prove efficacious 
against HTV have been dashed. 

Vaccination to boost the 
body's inbuilt defences against 
microbial attack is the most 
efficient method of combating 
viral infections. But HIV is a 
“new" virus of a type that was 
previously little understood. It 
carries its genetic materia] in the 
form of RNA rather than the 
more usual DNA and it insin- 
uates itself into the body’s cells, 
tricking them into converting 
the viral genetic instructions out 
of RNA into DNA and then in- 


serting them into the cell's own 
double helix strand of DNA. 
The cell's biochemical machin- 
ery is hijacked into becoming a 
factory for the production "of 
more and more copies of HIV. 

But HIV has a further twist: 
the cells that it infiltrates are 
those of the immune system - 
the very ones that ought to he 
fighting off infections^ 

The early hopes of a quick fix 
were fuelled iu the US by pres- 
sure from lobby groups on be- 
half of the dying. In recent 
times however, the focus of re- 
search has switched to lower 
profile work which recognises 
that humanity's str uggl e against 
this killer will he a long haul. 
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In an Abandoned Garden 


Abuse of God offends TV viewers 


By Han-Shan 


Afv house is at the foot of the green ctiff, 

My garden, a jumble of weeds I no longer bother to mow. 
New \ vies dangle in twisted strands 
Cher old rocks rising steep and high. 

Monkeys make off with the mountain fruits , 

The white heron crams his bill with fish from the pond. 
While I. with a book or two of the immortals. 

Read under the trees - mumble, mumble. 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Media Correspondent 


mumble. 


Han-Shan's ode to an untended garden, translated here by Bur- 
ton Vfatsoa, was written in China in the mid-7th century and 
is proof - if proof were ever needed - that gardens have always 
provoked indolence and action in equal measure. Han-Shan ap- 
pears with Wilde, Tennyson, Swinburne, Clare and Hardy in a 
section “Ruined Gardens" in Everyman ’s pocket Garden Po- 
ems (£9.99). Robert Lous Stevenson, Robert Frost and Edward 


Television broadcasters are not 
aware of the potential offence 
caused by “God", “Almighty", 
and “Jesus Christ" when they 
are used as swear words, the 
Broadcasting Standards Coun- 
cil warned yesterday. 

Publishing its annual survey, 
the council said research 
showed viewers were upset by 
unjustified swear words, with 57 
per cent arguing there was~too 
much" bad language on televi- 
sion. Bad language occurred in 


Thomas appear under the more robust heading “Gardeners". 
The collection is selected and edited by John Hollander. 


just under half prime-time pro- 
grammes on terrestrial televi- 


grammes on terrestrial televi- 
sion last year and four out of five 
programmes on monitored 
satellite stations, the BSC noted. 


Particular offence was caused 
by use of swearwords before the 
9pm watershed. Lady Howe, 
who chairs the BSC, sakt “We 
very much want to have dis- 
cussions with the broadcasters 
about this so that we can explain 
to them and discuss together 
just what is going on." 

The counal has identified the 
words “God", “Almighty”, 
“Jesus Christ”, “Holy Mother", 
“Christ" and “Hell” as poten- 
tial bad language. “Maybe 
broadcasters don’t realise the 
danger of offence that 'they 
cause," Lady Howe said. • 

Her deputy-chairman. Lord 
Dubs, said although people of 
strong reHgious belief were a mi- 
nority, “people are twluqjpy 
that this minority group $s 


being offended and hurt". Dra- 
ma, films and alternative com- 
edy programmes were singled 
out as frequent offenders. 

The BSC warning follows an 
interview with the Men Behav- 
ing Badly actor Martin Clunes, 
in which he said he believed that 
in 10 years’ time people would 
be saying the “F-word" on 
children's television. 

At the other end of the 
spectrum, however, Mary 
Whitehouse, of the National 
Viewers’ and Listeners’ Asso- 
ciation, has written to the Di- 
rector of Public Prosecutions 
demanding that the BBC be 
charged over the use of a four- 
letter word in Dennis Potter’s 
penultimate play Karaoke. 

But Lord Dubs said context 


and audience expectations were 
important. “There are moments 
of high tension which are seen 
by audiences to justify the use 
of bad language." Whereas if a 
swear word suddenly appeared 
in a soap, people would be 
offended, he added. 

The number of viewers sur- 
veyed who said there was loo 
much violence on television 
fell from 66 per cent in 1994 to 
57 per cent last year. 

More than half of the 1.UU0 
respondents (58 percent) said 
there was the “right amount" of 
sexual activity on lelevision.Lasi 
year around 21 per cent of 
programmes contained sex. 

□ Monitoring Report 1995 No 4; 
Broadcasting Standards Coun- 
cil: £10. 
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THE INDEPENDENT • WEDNESDAY ip tttvtu 


Paddy Ashdown 
tells Donald 
Macintyre why 

Euro-sceptics 
are wrecking 
our democracy 
and of his zeal 
for reform of 
the political 
system 


Paddy Ashdown has warned 
that the emergence of the Ross 
Perot-like Sir James Gold- 
smith was the latest sign of the 
"dangerous mess" British pol- 
itics found itself in. 

As the billionaire business- 
man orchestrated the defi- 
ance of Ibry Euro-sceptics in 
the Commons, the leader of 
the liberal Democrats went on 
to the counter-attack by out- 
lining to the Independent his vi- 
sion of Britain's future role in 
Europe. 

Despite opinion polls show- 
ing voters’ apathy on the sub- 
ject, Mr Ashdown said, Sir 
James and his £20rn would 
make Europe the central issue 
at the next general election. He 
warned all parties to be “well 
equipped for that”, and 
admonished pro-European 
voices in British politics for be- 
ing too slow to speak out and 
champion the pro- European 
cause. 

This problem had been com- 
pounded by the exclusion of the 
public from the debate about 
Europe. So far the discussion 
had been conducted. in the 
"gilded palaces c# Europe and 
in Commons mumbo-jumbo”, 
Mr Ashdown said, and it was 
therefore scarcely surprising 
that “some rather ugly beasts 
were gathering at the edge of 
the campfire”. 

Most germinafly, Mr Ash- 
down told the Oxford Union 
last night. Sir James’s emer- 
gence as a Ross Perot in the 
making was the latest sign yet 
j of the dangerous “mess” in 
which British politics finds 
itself- a mess which he told his 
audience is nothing less than a 
crisis of democracy. 

Mr Ashdown sees constitu- 
tional change as interconnect- 
ed to the European debate and 
bad dear messages for both the 
Tories and Labour. He also had 
ihe suggestion of giving the 
House of Commons the right 
to elect the Prime Minister, in- 
stead of leaving it in the hands 
of royal appointment 

The message for the Tbries, 
as they prepare for their holy 
war against the Opposition's 
programme for constitutional 
change was that the British con- 
stitution was neither an invio- 


of the 


lable “museum piece” nor so 
fragile that it would be col- 
lapsed by change. 

Such struggles as the one for 
women's votes were testament 
to that, he said. So too, though 
this was change “totally in the 
wrong direction", was the 
transformation of much of 
Britain into an “unelected 
quango state”. 

The message for Labour 
was: “For goodness sake get 
your act together. This is file 
best chance we have had prob- 
ably had this century for mod- 
ernising the British 
constitution ... it is the pre- 
cursor of all the things Labour 
wants to do, and in a different 
way we want to achieve.” 

Mr Ashdown had two dis- 
tinct and related worries about 
Labour. The first was that Mr 
Blair’s party has not yet 
grasped the importance ofsys- 


land; and he detects signs of 
Labour panic about Scottish 
devolution - over the tax rais- 
ing powers of the Scottish par- 
liament, and over the so-called 
“West Lothian question” of 
Scottish MPs voting on Eng- 
lish-only business. 

Bm the bigger worry still was 
over proportional representa- 
tion. Mr Ashdown welcomed 
Mr Blair's successful fight to re- 
tain Labour's commitment to 
a referendum on PR, though 
he grumbled about the Labour 
leader’s refusal to say which 
side he will be on. 

He will insist today that the 
referendum is early on in tbe 
next Parliament, if Mr Blair 
does back the change then it 
must be at a time wheat tbe gov- 
ernment is popular and not 
doomed to lose. And second- 
ly the new system must be in 
place before the next election. 


Ashdown on Europe: ‘Rather ugly 
beasts are gathering at the campfire 1 
Ashdown on the constitution: This is J 
becoming an unelected quango^state'. 
Ashdown on Labour: They must 
grasp that electoral reform is vital* 


temic change to the functions 
of government; he was unsure 
that constitutional reform has 
yet “entered the iron of its 
soul”. He cites, using the poll 
tax as an example, of what a 
government with the support 
of 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion can get wrong. 

There was also a lesson 
from the poll tax of the need 
for welfare reform, which he ar- 
gued could only be achieved 
with parties sharing power. 
Pro-PR figures such as Robin 
Cook and Jeff Rooker under- 
stood that; but, he said, “the 
iuiy’s our” on whether others, 
including Tony Blair, yet did. 

The second wonry is muddle 
over the mechanics. Mr Ash- 
down doesn’t believe that 
Labour plans to remove the 
right of hereditary peers to vote 
is mare than a “half hearted 
change” which will merely in- 


stall the biggest quango in the 


On this point Mr Ashdown 
is refreshingly down to earth 
“Do you want the Tories to 
come back?" he asks Labour. 
But, says Mr Ashdown, if 
Labour wants the support of a 
third party then the change to 
the electoral system is 
absolutely vitaL 
Much of this was fairly fa- 
miliar territory. But there was 
also an unfamiliar, far-reach- 
ing package of reform to be un- 
veiled next Monday which 
would remove the Queen’s 
residual .potential role in the 
case, of a hung Parliament 
Supposing, for example, 
John Major’s Ibry party be- 
came the biggest single party 
but foils to command a ma- 
jority. Does the Queen grant 
him a dissolution and a second 
election? Does she send for 
Ibny Blair? He would replace 
fids with a Commons vote. 
There were complexities 


here: would it be the Speaker 
who put successive proposals 
for a sustainable government 
to the Commons? Such a move 
would keep the monarch for- 
ever out of party politics. 

The plan goes hand in hand 
with Mr Ashdown’s idea for 
fixed-term Parliaments, topical 
now that the government was 
waiting for the best moment to 
call an election. Instead of 
snap elections we would have 
the “constructive vote of con- 
fidence” in which an Opposi- 
tion only brought down a 
government in a vote of con- 
fidence if it could assemble an 
alternative by trading with oth- 
er parties. 

For Mr Ashdown constitu- 
tional reform was the way to re- 
store “depth" to British 
politics. Here he was almost 
apocalyptic. He said he had 
seeb Irish politics turn from a 
“deep politics” to a “narrow 
thin crust” which can be easi- 
ly subverted by a few extrem- 
ists. He feared tbe same here. 

We were back to Sir James 
-Goldsmith and the hardline, 
frightened Euro-sceptics. By 
repo/piecting British politics tp^ 
a world outride we “deepen" 
once again the political system. 
“If power is the skin on the cus- 
tard; if it rests with a few peo- 
ple at the top then that power 
is easily subverted by a weak 
prime minister who appeases 
a passing group of people who 
tweak it by the tafl.” 

I asked Mr Ashdown 
whether he now saw a paradooc- 
that whereas the Literal De- 
mocrats once looked like a 
guarantee that a Labour gov- 
ernment was safe, they were 
now guaranteeing the opposite: 
a road of sometimes daunting 
change. Mr Ashdown insisted 
his party was where it had al- 
ways been. 

Left was a term he rejected; 
radical one he did not: “You 
might argue that labour’s job 
is to keep the government off 
balance and our job is to map 
out the programme for tbe next 
government,” 

He paused and then laugbed 
as if appalled by his own bold- 
ness. But he does not resile 
from the judgement 
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1996: 37,000 under-5s die every 
day; many survivors are slaves 


JAMES ROBERTS 

Gel pregnant in the developing 
world, and your chances ot dy- 
ing or being disabled as a result 
are one in four. If your child 
survives the pregnancy and 
labour, then he or she still has 
a one in teu chance of dying by 
the age of five. Survive 'all this 
and your child's chances of go- 
ing on to join the world's army 
of child labourers are around 
one in ten in Asia and one in 
four in Africa. 

These are just some of the 
facts of life and death described 
in two reports published this 
week: The Progress of Nations, 
Unicefs annual review of the 
welfare of the world's children, 
and Child Labour, a discussion 
document which the Interna- 
tional Labour Office is pulling 
before Labour ministers from 
173 countries in Geneva today. 

Global statistics of the kind 
quoted are necessarily impres- 
sionistic, broad brush-strokes 
rather than precise calcula- 
tions. But research is continu- 
ous and so occasionally the 
broad figures have to be revised. 

For some years, the general- 
ly accepted figure for maternal 
deaths has been half a million 
a year. But new research has 
prompted the United Nations 
Children's Fund to adjust this 
figure upwards to 585,000. As 
a result, and in view of the ob- 
vious fact that welfare of moth- 
er and infant are inseparable, 
the primary focus of the latest 
Unicef report is on what It 
calls this “unspoken tragedy”. 

Behind the cold figures lies 
horror. Perhaps 140,000 women 
die in their teens or twenties 
of internal haemorrhaging. 
Around 75,000 die having at- 
tempted an abortion - some 
50,000 desperate women and 
girls by this every day. Most sur- 
vive, but with the legacy of 
some crippling disease. Anoth- 
er 75,000 die with brain and kid- 
ney damage in the convulsions 
of eclampsia, described by one 
survivor as the worst imaginable 
feeling in the world. 

The report also examines 
malnutrition amongst childrea. 
It confounds those who assume 
that the record of Africa is the 
worst in the world. There are 
86 million children under five 
who are malnourished in South 


Burden of responsibility: Rural poverty has created an environment in which children suffer to feed their families Photograph: Francesco Zizola 


Asia (50 per cent of all under- 
fives), as against 32 milli on (25 
per cent) in sub-Saharan Africa. 
This is partly a result of a whole 
mix of cultural attitudes and as- 
sumptions in South Asia which 
prevents mothers from being 
able to look after their children 
property. Women are subordi- 
nated in most of the world, the 
report says, but in South Asia, 
the subordination is of a dif- 
ferent order altogether, with the 
obvious consequences for the 
quality of life of mother and 
child. 

“However much a mother 
may love her children, it is all 
but impossible for her to pro- 


vide high-quality child care if she 
herself is poor and oppressed, 
illiterate and uninformed, 
anaemic and unhealthy, has 
five or six other children, lives 
in a slum or shanty, has neither 
clean water nor safe sanitation, 
□or support from health ser- 
vices, nor her society, nor the fa- 
ther of her children.” 

It is poverty, too, which en- 
sures that 37,000 children un- 
der five die every day, mostly 
from five diseases for which we 
long ago discovered cheap 
cures: measles, . diarrhoea, 
malaria, pneumonia and mal- 
nutrition. “Children in rich 
countries do not die from the 


common, preventable diseases 
of childhood,” says the Unicef 
report. “Children in poor 
countries do.” 

The crushing weight of 
poverty also adds to the pres- 
sure on families to send their 
children out to work at the ear- 
liest opportunity. “Poverty is the 
single greatest force which cre- 
ates the flow of children into the 
workplace,” says the ILO. “It 
forces many children to work 
frill-time for their own and 
their families’ survival.” 

The ILO has campaigned to . 
end child labour since it was 
founded in 1919. And with 73 
million children between' 10" 


and 14 economically active in 
1995 - 13.2 per cent of the to- 
tal number of 10-14s - the 
rampflforn goes on. While Asian 
children make up about half of 
these figures - sometimes as 
slaves, sometimes as part of a 
miserably exploited industrial 
workforce - Africa comes out 
worst 

One African child in three is 
engaged in economic activity. 
Most of these are working on 
the land, and it is hard work: a 
child can be made to run 15 
miles each day, leading a team 
of animals up and down a 
umping track to feed a herd 
im a well. It is the extremely 


pm 

troi 


arduous nature of rural labour 
that helps explain why tides at- 
tract so many street children. 
The scaleof migration is directly 
linked to the severity of work- 
ing conditions in rural areas. 
Even after experiencing the 
horrors of life as one of the 
thousands of street children in, 
say, Nairobi, children can still 
prefer these conditions to those 
in the rural areas. 

■ Child Labour: What is to be 
done? ILO, Vincent House, 
Vincent Square, London SWIP 
2NB. The Progress of Nations. 
Unicef, 55 Lincolns Inn Fields, 
London WC2A3NB. 


Tearful Dole calls it 
quits in the Senate 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

With some tears, a typically ram- 
bling speech, but not a lllile 
pride in a job weU done, Bob 
Dole yesterday bade farewell to 
the Senate (hat has been his Ufe 
for a quarter of a century’ but 
which has turned into an 
obstacle to the one job he wants 
even more, the presidency of the 
United States. 

For a day drenched in hlslo- 
ly. it started normally enough, 
with Mr Dole the Republican 
Majority leader rising at 9.45am 
to speak about an amendment 
to trade legislation and a bUl 
consolidating Medicare funding. 

But just after noon, he rose 
to speak again. And when he 
finished this time, he truly had 
become just Citizen Dole, “with 
nowhere to go but the White 
House, or home”. 

“I want to thank all my col- 
leagues ... " he began, only to 
stop abruptly, choking, as he 
stood for the last time at the 
Majority leader's desk. But 
quickly he gathered himself, 


paying tribute to family, friends, 
and staff, quoting Abraham 
Lincoln and Dwight Eisen- 
hower, those Republican pres- 
idents from the Midwest he 
hopes to emulate. 

Mr Dole’s week of leave-tak- 
ing here has had its hiccups, not 
least a defective sound system 
at the annual Senate-House 
Republican dinner on Mon- 
day, which turned some sched- 
uled entertainment from 
Congressman Sonny Bono(he 
of Sonny and Cher fame) into 
an ordeal that had the audience 
fleeing for the exits. 

Yesterday was different 
though - a morning in the 
finest gentleman's dub in Wash- 
ington, where everyone knew 
exactly how to behave. For two 
hours the tributes flowed from 
Republicans and Democrats 
alike, praising him for bis 
courage, wit, grace under pres- 
sure and legislative skills. 

It was the Senate at its most 
typical: unctuous, pompous and 
utterly forgiving, hiding parti- 
sanship beneath old-world man- 
ners. “He will cast a long 


shadow as he goes,” pro- 
nounced Robert Byrd of West 
Virginia, a Democratic Major- 
ity leader and himself one of 
Gapitol Hill's most venerable 
monuments. 

In reply, Mr Dole lapsed 
into that familiar fractured syn- 
tax to describe the institution be 
has served for 27 years. 

“Tve bad a great life, a few 
bumps along the way ... A lot 
of different views here, like 
America, thar's what America's 
all abouL We are the envy of the 
world, we've lit liberty's torch 
here, that's what America's all 
about, a beacon of hope ... Our 
best tomorrows are yet to 
come,” he said. 

Thus ends a Congressional 
career of 35 years, including a 
record 11 years as Republican 
leader in the Senate, and no less 
than 12,781 roll-call votes (the 
electronic era has yet to reach 
the floor of the Senate), which 
if they took place consecutive- 
ly would last day and night for 
four-and-a-half months. 

But “to everything there is a 
season”, Mr Dole said, “and my 



Dole: Senate blocked his 
path to the White House 

season in the Senate is about to 
come to an end. However, this 
is far less the dosing of one 
chapter than the opening of 
another”. 

When he finished, his col- 
leagues gathered around him, 
applauding for a full 10 minutes 
until he left the chamber for 
ever. Sheila Frahm was sworn 
in as his successor. 

Now the last and toughest 
battle begins. “Ad AstxaPer As- 
pera,” reads the Kansas state 
motto, “lb the Stars Through 
Hard Times,” and it could have 
been written for him. No Ma- 
jority leader has, and only two 
sitting Senators -Warren Hard- 
ing and . John F. Kennedy - 

have been elected president 
this century, which is why Mr 
Dole yesterday called it quits. 


Robinson seeks to 
redefine UN role 


£ 


DAVID US BORNE 
New \brk 

Maty Robinson, the Irish Pres- 
ident, last night staunchly de- 
fended the record of the United 
Nations and appealed for a 
new commitment to its ideals by 
the world's governments. Her 
ieech had the ring of a plat- 

rm to launch her candidacy to 
become the organisation's next 
Secretary-General. 

Mrs Robinson, who was 
speaking at a foreign affairs fo- 
rum in New York, called for the 
development of a new “global 
ethic” or the “idea of commu- 
nity at the global level” That 
meant, she said: “improving, 
strengthening and developing 
the pre-eminent multilateral 
organisation - the United Na- 
tions.” 

Her comments, which also in- 
cluded an appeal for increased 
aid to the developing world, 
seemed calculated to advertise 
herself as a possible successor 
to Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
whose first five-year term as UN 
Secretary-General expires at 
the end of this year. 

Decrying the current financial 


crisis that faces the UN and be- 
rating countries for allowing 
their support to it to wane, Mrs 
Robinson peppered her speech 
with criticisms that seemed 
aimed in particular at the Unit- 
ed States. She begins a state vis- 
it to the US today. 

Achieving the “global ethic”, 
she said, would mean, in par- 
ticular,new efforts ter help poor- 
er nations gain prosperity 
through increased aid, “amoun- 
ting perhaps to a mutual con- 
tractual relationship between 
donor and recipient rather than 
a relationship of dependency”. 

She was especially scathing of 
the inattention of governments 
to Africa. "Decision-makers in 
the developed world looking at 
the chaos and horror of a 
Liberia, a Somalia or a Rwan- 
da, too often see only the Tieart 
of darkness” and think only 
how their own citizens can be 
safely evacuated. 

“It is not acceptable for coun- 
tries of the West, after centuries 
of interference and intrusion, to 
limit their involvement now to 
rapid aimed intervention into 
situations of chaos to rescue 
their own nationals”. 


Syria painted as the villain of the Middle East 


ROBERT FISK 

Beirut 

In the Middle East, you can still 
find old maps which show Dam- 
ascus as the capital of the Arab 
world, the bastion of Umayyad 
power. But just now, Syrians 
might be forgiven for believing 
that their neighbours are gang- 
ing up on President Hafez al- 
Assad’s regime, in a deliberate 
attempt to isolate and even 
destabilise the country. 

State Department claims that 
bombs have exploded in Syria, 
Turkey's ever-broadening mil- 
itary alliance with Israel, Israeli 
threats to attack Syrian targets 
in Lebanon and Jordanian al- 
legations that Syrian “terrorists” 
hav e been captured crossing the 
Syrian-Jordanian border all ap- 
pear to be lining Syria up for po- 
litical or even military attack. 

Syrian reservists were sent to 
the country's northern border 
with Turkey at the height of 
Israel's assault on Lebanon last 
April for fear that Turkish 


forces might - with Israeli col- 
lusion - strike into northern 
Syria to attack PKK guerrillas. 
Syria maintains an unofficial 
alliance with Lhe PKK leader 
Abdullah Ocaian, whose press 
conferences, held to announce 
new or broken ceasefires with 
Turkish forces, are almost al- 
ways held in a region of the 
Lebanese Bekaa valley in which 
Syrian troops have firm control. 

But Israel's agreement to 
upgrade 54 Turkish F-4 Phan- 
tom fighter-bombers and, even 
more important, Israel's newly 
acquired permission to By its 
combat aircraft in Turkish air 
space, present a very clear mil- 
itary threat to Syria. 

So dear, in fact, that even 
President Mubarak of Egypt, Is- 
rael's oldest peace partner, has 
condemned the Tlirkish-Israeti 
alliance. 

A long-running dispute over 
Tiirkey's overuse of the waters 
of the Euphrates river and 
the far older irredentist claim 
by Syria to the land around 


Iskendcrun (the Syrian town of 
Alexandretta which the French 
gave to Turkey just before the 
Second World Wtr in the vain 
hope that Ankara would join the 

Allies in fighting Hitler) form 
deeper, bnt no less serious 
causes of dispute between the 
two nations. 

Ominously, the US State De- 
partment spokesman, Nicholas 
Bums, has now chosen to re- 
mind Syria that Washington is 
concerned about “terrorism di- 
rected against Turkey and com- 
ing from Syria." The Burns 
statement is almost identical to 
Israeli claims that Hizbollah 
“terrorism” against Israeli oc- 
cupation troops in southern 
Lebanon is supported by Syria. 

Much to Syria's annoyance, 
the United States has main- 
tained Syria on its list of “coun- 
tries supporting terrorism,” a 
status that effectively deprives 
Damascus of economic aid and 
US technology. 

On the same day that the 
Americans expressed their sup- 


port for Turkey, another State 
Department spokesman volun- 
teered the information that the 
US Embassy in Damascus was 
warning American citizens in 
Syria to take precautions after 
“several explosions” in the 
country. He gave no details of 
these incidents and his remarks 
were promptly denounced by 
the pro-Synan Lebanese paper 
Ash-Sharq as “rumours ... 
which are intended to create in- 
ternal tension and turmoil.” 

Reports in Lebanon say that 
a number of minor explosions 
-“sound bombs” was how they 
were described - had been 
heard in Damascus but that 
they were so small as to be in- 
significant. One rumour, also 
denied by Syria, says that a car 
bomb was defused in the port 
of Lattakia. 

The growing pressure tm Sjyr- 
ia almost precisely coincided 
with Benjamin Netanyahu’s 
Likud election victory in Israel, 
prompting Syrians to question 
whether the United States and 


its allies were trying to distract 
world attention away from the 
collapse of the “peace process” 
by demonising Syria as the real 
culprit behind the failure of US- 
Israeti policy. A year ago, for ex- 
ample, US Secretary of State 
Wixren Christopher, talking to 
students in Indiana, was de- 
scribing President Assad as a 
“brilliant man” and “a fine 
conversationalist” who had 
made “a strategic decision” for 
peace with Israel. Yet by last 
month, Mr Christopher had 
changed his tune. He was wor- 
ried, he told the Los Angeles 
Tones, by President Assad's 
“hesitancy and his mistrust” 
and feared that the Syrian pres- 
ident's “suspicion and fear” 
might prevent him making 
peace. No one questioned why 
Mr Christopher should have so 
suddenly altered his opinion of 
one of the most powerful Arab 
leaders. 

Since the Likud election win, 
US commentators have also 
been accusing Syria of sabo- 


1 as a “fading tyrant" and 

as a man who welcomed the 
Likud victory because it would 
allow him to “keep" Lebanon 
at the expense of the Israeli-oc- 
cupied Golan Heights. All the 
evidence points to the contrary 
— that while Lebanon remains 
a strategic asset under Syrian 
control, the return of the Golan 
Heights to Syria in return for a 
frill ... 


1-all of Syrian policy. 
Reading the Israeli press, 
meanwhile, with its open sug- 
gestions that Syrian targets in- 
side Lebanon — or even inside 

Syria - should be attacked in re- 
sponse to further Hizbollah 
guerrilla attacks on Israeli 
troops inside Lebanon, shows 
just how far we have gone since 
last summer, when Shimon 
Peres was predicting a Syrian 
peace by the year’s end with mu- 
tual security for both sides. Se- 
curity, however, is the one thing 
Syria's enemies now seem anx- 
ious it should be deprived ot 
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has a strong separatist movement. After talks in iGtwvra 
with Canadian Prune Minister. Jean tTin.- ticn._l te 
leader hailed what he called “the spirit of reststancc t'f tte 
people of Quebec. “Whatever destiny you chouse. France 
iriUbe at your side," Mr Juppe said. Reuter - Quebec 

jg+even people were arrested near Cadiz charged with 
-OinugglinK a- ton of hashish into Spain. The detentions^ 
concludS aTour-motith investigation into how traffickers 
boats from Morocco could elude armed patrols along 
Spain’s southern coast. One of the arrested, policeman 
Antonio Martinez Perez, is accused of giving the tranickcrs 
details of Civil Guard patrols in exchange &*» money. 
Hashish trafficking from Morocco has increased recently, 
despite adampdown on fast launches based in Gibraltar, 
promp ting the authorities to suspect the growth of 
alternative networks. Elizabeth Nash - Madrid 


A ids has become the main kfller of men aged 25 lo 
49 in Copenhagen, outstripping heart disease and 
cancer and accounting for one in four deaths, the Danish 
Medical Journal reported yesterday, “This puts the Danish 
capital in the same league as the worst Aids-hit cities in the 
United Stales,” the journal reported. Renter - Copenhagen 


A Belarussian anti-terrorist unit shot and killed a man 
ifwpbo seized at least 15 children and their teacher 
hostage m the capital 0f.Befctru3.The man broke into the 
kindergarten in Minsk, the capital, claiming he hud u bomb 
inside -a suitcase he was carrying. The attacker ordered the 
children, aged four to five, and their teacher to line up 
againrithewaJk said another teacher who was m the room. 
TTw kidnapper was killed with two shots to the head after 
security agents determined he did have an explosive device 
rroidehis snitcase.AP- Iffinsk 

: Scalfa^fotmder of la Repubttilca , wort the 
; Cfsdria Internationa Prize for Journalism, Italy's most 
. prestigious media award. Mr Scalfari, 72, retired as editor-in- 
chief of *e Italian daily this year, on the 20th anniversary of 
the newspaper. He continues to write editorial.*!/*- Rome 
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international 


Russian elections: President’s campaign aims to climax on high note as over-confidence threatens to snatch away victory 



PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

Boris Yeltsin's campaign band- 
wagon will clatter into 
Moscow’s Red Square today for 
one of his most important 
dosing flourishes, a rally to 
whip up enthusiasm among 
Russia's young people for Sun- 
days presidential election. 

The event coincides with a na- 
tional holiday to mark Russia’s 
declaration of independence 
six years ago, an occasion which 
Mr Yeltsin clearly aims to use 
as a platform to drum up fur- 
ther support in his effort to 


defeat his C ommunist rival, 
Gennady Zyuganov. ■ 

If past performances are any 
guide, he will exploit it to the 
fiilL The organisers expect the 
president to appear on stage 

ian rock bands, ^te^riience 
will be bombarded with mes- 
sages telling them to "choose or 
lose' 1 . Pictures win be broadcast 
nationwide on state televirion, 
which has come increasingly un- 
der the sway of the Kremlin as 
the election approaches. 

The Independence Day gala 
- which includes fireworks and 
marching bands — is a reminder 


of how keen the Yeltsin cam- 
paign is to mobilise the young 
vote, which tends to be anti- 
ConurmnisL “A large number of 
young people stayed home dur- 
ing December’s parliamentary 
elections,” said Dimitry Tu- 
garin. spokesman for the or- 
ganisers. “We have to get them 
out tim time." 

Nor £s this the Yeltsin team's 
only anxiety. There are signs 
that some presidential handlers 
think his campaign is over- 
heating, not least because of his 
lead in the polls. Mr Yeltsin's 
boast that he w£D win the first 
round outright by getting more 


than 50 per cent has led to wor- 
ries that voters will conclude he 
is assured of victory and opt for 
a third candidate — or not vote 
at all. 

In what may have been a 
move to dampen down over- 
optimism, Yakov Borovoy, press 
director at his campaign head- 
quarters, yesterday produced 
figures predicting Mr Yeltsin 
would lose to Mr Zyuganov in 
the first round -with 26 per cent 
to the Communists' 28 per cent. 

This contradicts claims by 
Sergei Filatov, one of the top co- 
ordinators of the president's 
team, who expected to see Mr 


Yeltsin with 30-35 per cent 
support by the end of this week. 
Mr Borovoy said his figures 
were based on nationwide sur- 
veys. He also said the number 
of undecided voters had nar- 
rowed to a core of about 15 to 
20 per cent of the electorate, 
dominated by poorly educated, 
low-income, elderly women. 

If Mr %Itsin is beaten by Mr 
Zyuganov, it wiD alarm sup- 
porters in Russia and the West, 

but it should be no surprise. The 
Communist-nationalist coali- 
tion has a strong grassroots or- 
ganisation throughout most of 
provincial Russia, where re- 


sentment over market reforms 
is strong. 

Moreover, there are several 
other election day headaches. 
The first round coincides with 
the Euro 96 football match be- 
tween Russia and Germany, 
Vhich could easily lure voters 
away. And many city-dwelling 
Russians traditionally spend 
the day workmg in the vegetable 
gardens of their “dachas" - 
country houses, where they can 
only vote if they apply for per- 
mission to do so. Mr Yeltsin’s 
campaign managers, who want 
a high turnout, say that few have 
so far applied. 


But if Mr Yeltsin does come 
second, it will not be for want 
of trying to win. He was in the 
southern city of Novocherkassk 
yesterday, shrewdly reminding 
voters of the horrors of Com- 
munism by promising to build 
a monument to 23 people who 
were shot by the Soviets for tak- 
ing part in a demonstration 
over food shortages in 1962. 

today’s event is likely to be 
another flamboyant perfor- 
mance Grom the all-ringing, all- 
dancing Mr Yeltsin - and a 
contrast to Mr Zyuganov's 
last outing in Moscow. Mr 
Zyuganov has been criticised far 


being dull, hut these days it is 
truer to describe him as plain 
odd. Last Sunday he held a ral- 
ly. featuring peels of (Orthodox) 
church be Ik, a parade of icons 
and scantily clad majorettes, at 
which he launched into a pas- 
sage from the Bible, comparing 
Mr YelLsin to Satan. 

“Let’s remember what is in 
the Apocalypse," he said . "The 
Devil has sent two beasts from 
bell. The first has a mark on his 
head (a reference to Mikhail 
Gorbachev), and the second has 
a mark on his hand" - a refer- 
ence to Mr Yeltsin, who is miss- 
ing two fingers. 


View from Vladimir 
could be the clincher 






Vladimir — We were sitting in 
the restaurant of an hotel in 
Vladimir, a provincial city 
where Julia, the daughter of an 
actor, was bom and has so for 
spent all her 25 years. 

Over the past few weeks. I 
had heard a Jot from young peo- 
ple about their attitude to pol- 
itics, and in particular, the 
presidential election in just 
over a fortnight’s time. But 
they were mostly Muscovites, 
the advocates and beneficiaries 
of reforms. What I wanted 
from Julia Smolnikov was to 
know what life was like for 
young people outride the lib- 
eral-leaning cosmopolitan cen- 
tres of Moscow and St 
Petersburg. What was it like oat 
here, in Russia’s answer to 
Northampton or Coventry? 

Her grandfather had been a 
big wheel in the regional Com- 
munist party, a sincere Lenin- 
ist who had declined to feather 
his nest so like many others in 
the nomenklatura. “People say 
10 us ‘Surely you have some 
money from him?*, but we got 
nothing." She owns no car. and 
no property. When she goes on 
holiday this summer to Ger- 
many. she will travel on a $60 
(£40) couch ticket and then 
gel a temporary iob, to pay her 
way home. Her biggest treat is 
being able to buv music cassettes 
and eat chocolate. 

Although it seems a peace- 
ful place, full of greenery at this 


The Kremlin cannot afford to ignore the 
provincial vote, writes Phil Reeves 


time of year, her home city is not 
without problems, beyond the 
usual alcohol epidemic; Every 
now and then, the mafia burn 
down a street kiosk - the prin- 
cipal street outlet for vodka, 
beer, sweets and newspapers - 
for failing to pay protection 
money. But not long ago they 
murdered a businessman she 
knew. Ms Smolnikov carries a 
can of Mace in her handbag. 

She lives alone in a room pro- 
vided by her university, where 
she works in the department of 
international relations. As her 
monthly salary ($80) is the 
price of dinner at a half-decent 
Moscow restaurant, this is all 
she can afford. This (fid not 
seem to bother her much. “1 
don’t need all that much, and 
if 1 want more 1 can find ways 
of earning it” She works as a 
guide, a teacher, and a transla- 
tor when the opportunity aris- 
es. “People have to take 
responsibility for themselves." 

in the December elections, 
she didn't find time to vote. In 
the Vladimir region, some 180 
miles east of Moscow, the Com- 
munists came first in the par- 
liamentary election, followed by 
the ultra-nationalist Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky's party. This time, 
she intends to do go to the polls, 
although she has yet to make up 


support. 

She regards the vodka-lov- 
ing Boris Yeltsin as “unpresi- 
dentiai’’, hates his “bad, 
uneducated" Russian, and fears 
a second term would bring a re- 
run of the Brezhnev years of 
stagnation. She knows some 

munists* at^the university but 
fears that Gennady Zyuganov’s 
Communist-nationalist bloc 

rrvnlaim too many extremists 10 

be a desirable option. “I would 
rather have my freedom than 
their cheap sausage." ' 

She was, she said, mulling 
over her choice. So are thou- 
sands of other young people 
around this vast nation. As 
more of them are more sym- 
pathetic to Mr Yeltsin than to 
Mr Zyuganov, their decision 
could be crucial to the Krem- 
lin, which fears the young vote 
won't bother to turn out. 

Thus, its campaign slogan 
“Vote or Lose”; thus, Mr 
Yeltsin's promise not to send 
conscripts to Chechnya and his 
announcement of higher stu- 
dent grans, and, thus, the spec- 
tacle of him dancing at a rock 
concert this week in the Urals 
dty of Ufa. He knows people 
like Ms Smolnikov count The 
question is whether they tfiiiiK 
1 he does. 



Boris Yeltsin listens to ttie complaints of a pensioner while on the campaign trail in Vorkuta, a mining town in north Russia Photograph: Reuter 
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US and Europe ignore 
Bosnia poll warning 


Grim choice: Workers at the debt-ridden Gdansk shipyard in Poland yesterday where 3,000 voted for a 48-hour 
strike from today in protest at government plans to declare the yard bankrupt Photograph: Pawel Kopczynskj/Reuter 


A climate of fear and ruthless, 
clashing nationalism is jeopar- 
dising the chances of staging 
free and fair elections in Bosnia, 
according to an internal analy- 
sis by the Organisation for 
Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (OSCE). However, 
OSCE officials are expected to 
bow to US and European pres- 
sure and reluctantly declare 
that the elections should go 
ahead by 14 September, as 
stipulated by last year's Dayton 
peace agree men L 
The OSCE was charged 
under the Dayton accord with 
preparing elections intended 
to provide Bosnia with multi- 
national, democratic institu- 
tions. However, the OSCE 
talysis indicates flpt , far from 
stitching Bosnia back together, 
the elections, if held as early as 
September, may consolidate 
the country’s division into Mus- 
lim, Serb and Croat sectors. 

Representatives of about 40 


Monitors of the elections believe the 
conditions for a free and fair contest 
will not be met, writes Tony Barber 


that in the Serb, Croat and 
mainly Muslim areas, chic in- 
stitutions, such as police, courts 
and local government struc- 
tures are dominated by one 
nationalist party - respectively, 
the Serbian Democratic Party 


countries will meet in Florence 
tomorrow to review progress 
in implementing the Dayton 
terms. The US and major Eu- 
ropean powers are expected to 
propose a September election, 
with the OSCE fixing a precise 
date later this month. 

A summary of the OSCE 
study concludes that three vital 
conditions for free elections 
are not yet in place: a politically 
neutral” environment, freedom 
of movement, and freedom of 

association. Independent media 

are thin on the ground, espe- mate of fear prevents the evo- 
daflv in the Serb and Croat lution of a political alternative”. 
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(SDS), Croatian Democratic highlight negative yen. top 
Union (HDZ) and Muslim-led ments ui Bi>snia m the- ir rep* >r Is 
Party of Democratic Action Other senior international 


(SDA). It is especially critical of 
the HDZ, contending that “in 
Croat-controlled federation 
territory ... the ruling HDZ has 
effectively ensured that the cli- 


officiaUs such as Antonio Ciy«; 
ese, the Iulian head of the l-N 
war crimes tribunal, have also 
cast doubt on the wisdom of 


areas, and it is impossible to 
phone between the Musiim- 
Croal federation and the Serb- 
controlled Republika Srpska. 

The OSCE analysis states 
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According to the study, the 
borders between the Muslxm- 
Croat federation and Republi- 
ka Srpska have become more 
open since the war ended, but 
most Bosnians do not enjoy 
freedom of movement. The 
Serb, Croat and Muslim sectors 
have different vehicle number 
plates, which encourages police 
roadchecks, and the Bosnian 
Serbs have sabotaged United 
Nations efforts to set up bus ser- 
vices between the Muslim- 
Croat and Serb zones. 

The OSCE analysis estimates 
that only a small proportion of 
Bosnia’s 2.6 million refugees 
and displaced people have re- 
turned home to areas where 
they would be in an ethnic mi- 
nority. Non-governmental ob- 
servers say this makes it unlikely 
fair elections can be held in ar- 
eas from which large numbers 
of people have been expelled. 

It also suggests that Bosnia's 
three-way partition along na- 
tional lines is steadily becoming 
a fact on the ground. This trend 
has been underlined since the 
eodof the war by the movement 
of tens of thousands of Serbs out 
of Sarajevo, which is under 
Muslim-led government control, 
and their replacement by Mus- 
lim refugees who originally 
lived in areas such as eastern 
Bosnia which are now under 



Holbrooke: Better to vote 
now than never at all 

holding elections in September. 
He said that if the Bosnian Serb 
leaders. Radi wan Karadzic and 
General Ratko Mladic, re- 
mained at large, free elections 
“will not be possible in an 
environment polluted by war 
criminals". 

But the US State Department 
spokesman. Nicholas Bums, 
said this week that the Daytim 
accords “do not say that the con- 
ditions [for the Rttnian elec- 
tions] have to be pristine or 
Jeffersonian". 

Richard Holbrooke, the 
former US diplomat who bro- 
kered the Dayton peace, said 
that if elections were not held 
while Natu troops were sta- 
tioned in Bosnia, they might 
never be held at all. 


New Balkan 
force “should be 
20000 strong* 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

The fragility of civilian recon- 
struction in Bosnia is adding to 
pressure for the continued 
deployment of a substantial 
military force next year. The 
peace implementation force, 
I-For, is due to leave in 
December. 

Yesterday, Labour's defence 
spokesman, Dr David dark, 
said he believed Britain, which 
has 11,000 troops in Bosnia, 
should keep about 7.500 troops 
there next year. 

Sources in Sarajevo said that 
a ‘‘ s i gnific ant" US ground force 
would need to be of a similar 
size. The “post-1-Fbri 1 , or “I-For 
IT contingent, is likely to com- 
prise a US, a British and prob- 
ably a French brigade, totalling 
about 20,000 troops, about a 
third of the current force. 
Additional US troops and air 
support would be based in Hun- 
gary and Croatia. 

The British general com- 
manding the I-For ground 
forces, lieutenant General Sir 
Michael Walker, said in Sara- 
jevo yesterday that he also be- 
lieved a con tinuing military 
presence would be necessary. 

“There is going to have to be 
something around to show that 
the international community is 
stiB determined to prevent the 
war from breaking out again”, 
he said. 

“So at some stage the inter- 
national community is going to 
have to allow a debate, which I 
suspect is going on behind 
locked doors, to come out inm 
the open”. 

Speaking in Washington, the 
US Assistant Secretary of State 
responsible for Bosnian policy, 
John Komblum, said it was 
“possible, even likely", that 
American troops would con- 
tinue to have a role after the 
present I-For mandate expires 
on 20 December. The leading 

participants in the force have re- 
fused to discuss publicly what 
will happen after that 
But the remarks by Mr Ko- 
rablum and General Wftlker 
make it clear that the force, al- 
most certainly run by Nato, 
will have to stay to preserve 
peace because civilian recon- 
struction has been slower than 
hoped.. . 

The comments from Saraje- 
vo and Washington coincided 
JJ® a rep 01 * by the influential 
House of Commons Defence 
Committee, which also said a 


substantial contingent should re- 
main. including British and US 
troops. 

The committee's chairman, 
Michael Colvin, said it had 
doubts about the plausibility of 
the elections scheduled for 14 
September, because the infra- 
structure was in tatters, the 
election data was based on the 
1991 census and 80 per cent of 
the Bosnian population, dis- 
placed by war, was now living 
in the wrong place. 

The committee also noted 
that Bosnia has placed a strain 
on the British army's resources, 
and that “in the wide range of 
post-Cold War scenarios in 
which the armed forces might 
be needed, either a prolonged 
peace-keeping mission like 
I-For is too large a task, or the 
army is too small.” 

The House of Commons 
Committee report concluded 
that while I-For’s military tasks 
- the separation of the warring 
factious and the exchange of 
large areas of territory - had 
largely been achieved, “progress 
on the civil side is painfully 
slow”. J 

The consequences of a 
precipitate decision to with- 
draw 1-For could be “very 
serious. It is by no means im- 
possible that the former warring 
factions will return to conflict. 
While not calling for an open- 
ended commitment, we believe 
that the countries participating 
in I-Fbr should maintain a sub- 
stantia] peace-keeping force in 
Bosnia until more significant 
progress has been made in im- 
plementing the Dayton peace 
agreement^. 

“The civilian side is taking 
much longer to build up than we 
had hoped", an I-For officer in 
Sarajevo said yesterday. **We 
need to be here in strength well 
beyond the elections and until 
the elected authorities have ex- 
tended their control. “ 
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N ext Sunday, for only the second 
time in 1,000 years, Russians 
wul choose their leader is a free 
election. That, in itself, is a measure of 
the distance Russia has travelled in 
terms of political culture since the 
nightmarish experiment of Soviet 
utopianism. It ought to be a cause for 
celebration, for Russians and people in 
Western countries alike. Why, then, 
does a sense of foreboding hang over 
the presidential election? 

Toe main reason is that to give peo- 
ple freedom of political choice does not 
guarantee that they will choose wisely 
Consider France in 1848, when the 
introduction of universal suffrage 
resulted in the election as president of 
Louis Napoleon, who three years later 
launched a coup d’etat, suppressed his 
opponents and turned himself into a 
dictatorial emperor. Or consider the 
way that Hitler forced his way to power 
partly by means of free elections in 
Weimar Germany. 

In today’s Russia, there is every pos- 
sibility that voters will turn to Gennady 
Zyuganov, the Communist challenger to 
President Boris Yeltsin. It will be a 

6 tragedy for Russia, and a serious setback 
to the West, if they do. Mr Zyuganov is 
■ not like the former Co mmunist s T unning 
Hungary or Poland, whose opportunis- 
tic transformation into Western Euro- 
pean -style social democrats required a 
commitment to civil liberties and a free 
enterprise economy. 


On the contrary, Mr Zyuganov and 
his associates reek with nostalgia for 
the Soviet Union and moat of its works: 
the centralised economy, the in stinct to 
strike hard at domestic political oppo- 
nents, the pursuit of a Russian nation- 
alist agenda cloaked in international- 
ist ideals. Should he defeat Mr Yeltsin 
in the expected second round run-off 
in early July, Mr Zyuganov would 
probably not return Russia to its black- 
est authoritarian. past. But the fragile 
democratic institutions set up m the 
1990s would almost certainly dot be 
able to take the strain of a Communist 
presidency, and there is a serious risk 
that Russia’s relations with the West 
would descend into confrontation. 

As_ Western governments and most 
Russian liberals have recognised, the 
da n g ers associated with a Zyuganov 
presidency are so great that a Yeltsin 
victory is preferable. Yet a second 
term in office for Mr Yeltsin would 
bring its own problems, in Russia and 
outside. Neither in the West nor at 
home is Mr Yeltsin recognised any 
longer as the courageous crusader for 
democracy and human rights who did 
more than any other person to b ring 
down Communism in 1991. 

His record has been badly tainted by 

the brutal and unnecessary military 
crackdown in Chechnya. In many peo- 
ple’s eyes, he was also wrong to blow 
up the Russian parliament in 1993 and 
introduce a constitution that hobbled 
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the legislature and placed all effective 
power with the presidency- that is to 
say, himself. Since his first election vic- 
tory in June 1991, Russia has evolved 
under Mr Yeltsin’s leadership into a 
strange hybrid of democracy and autoc- 
racy. It has given ordinary Russians 


too much power on unaccountable 
institutions such as the armed forces 
and the renamed but not so reformed 
KGB. Lack of proper legislative over- 
sight has enabled sinister individuals in 
the presidential entourage, notably Mr 
Yeltsin’s personal bodyguard, Alexan- 


der Korzhakov, to acquire excessive 
influence. 

Mr Yeltsin’s campaign tactics are also 
open to criticism. By forcing Russia’s 
central bank to band over S trillion rou- 
bles (£600m) for the funding of his 
spending promises, the president has 

^^imdamental feature oipRussia’s 
economic reform programme, on which 
co-operation with the International 
Monetary Fund and other Western 
institutions must depend. Mr Yeltsin's 
team has also succeeded in slanting 
television coverage of the election 
grossly in favour of the president, to the 


the leader page 



point where Mr Zyuganov might use 
Mr Yeltsin’s abuse of media freedom 
to justify a crackdown on the Russian 
press and broadcasters if the Commu- 
nists should win. 

In his foreign policy, Mr Yeltsin has 
fallen short of Western expectations. 
He has manipulated ethnic and terri- 
torial disputes and exerted Russian eco- 
nomic power to regain influence over 
many former Soviet republics. He has 
strenuously resisted Nato’s enlarge- 
ment, without showing much sensitiv- 
ity to the craving for security that 
dominates the attitudes of central and 
eastern European countries. 

Still, matters would probably be 
worse under Mr Zyuganov. The diffi- 
cult but often constructive relationship 
that the Wsst has with Mr Yeltsin's Rus- 
sia would turn into something more 
tense with Mr Zyuganov in the Krem- 
lin. The semi-democratic, semi-author- 
itarian Yeltsin-led state would lose 
many of its democratic features under 
a Zyuganov presidency. 

However, if the West is right to hope 
for a Yeltsin victory, it must also hope 
that there will be more progress during 
Mr Yeltsin’s second term towards con- 
solidating democratic institutions and 
making Russia a law-based state. Hav- 
ing suffered centuries of autocratic rule 
ami 70 years of violence and intolerance 
under Communism, Russia cannot be 
expected to turn into a model democ- 
racy overnight. But Mr Yeltsin has. 


over the past three years, done as much 
to hinder his country's democratic devel- 
opment as he has done to promote it. 
If he wins a second term, he must use 
it to consolidate and extend democracy. 
The cause of freedom in Russia matters 
profoundly to all of us outside its bor- 
ders; as well as within; if Russia fails, fol- 
lowing this election, to strengthen and 
improve its nascent democracy, we will 
all suffer the consequences. 


Paddy for PM? 

T)addy Ashdown has been fantasis- 
X ing (in the nicest possible way) 
about hung parliaments. What might 
happen if (joy of joys, so far as Paddy 
is concerned) Tony Blair or John 
Major have to sidle silkilv up along- 
side the Lib Dems and solicit their 
coalition support? 

Paddy’s answer, in our interview with 
him today, is rather curious: why, he 
wonders,' should the Queen get to 
choose the Prime Minister? Why not get 
the House of Commons to choose the 
new PM, on (presumably) a free vote? 

Well, just think for a minute, Paddy. 
If the Commons is left to choose 
between Mr Major, Mr Blair and yours 
truly, it's a fair bet yours truly won't get 
a look in. But if the Queen had a free 
choice - well, now, she just might 
decide to favour a member of the offi- 
cer class, mightn't she? 
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Teachers are 
taught the 
wrong things 


. I 


Hi 


Sir It was with little surprise that 1 
read that trainee teachers have 
lower A- level grades than any other 
group of university students (10 
June). Ten years ago, having 
completed a first and higher degree 
at university. I took a one-year post- 
graduate primary teaching course at 
a college of higher education. 

The warning signs were there at 
interview: the course director asked 
. * -i why someone like me (ie with a 

• * ! | -*vy» higher degree) wanted to teach 

primary age children. The course 
v *. m vvas ejtrenjgjy disappointing: 

1 • . intellectually undemanding lacking 
. . <* j ~ • U . m academic rigour and failing to 
il )• i ii . 1 1- provide really Tugh-quaHty 
i v lA-.i v; guidance in the complex skffls-of ' * 
, teaching. Too much time was spent 

• pj | ^8^* ma ^ e 9 u ip IDe ! 11 ’ 

T *1 K iU singhig nursery rhymes and stapling 
« «, * V pieces of paper neatly to walls and 

*- not enough on the reaDy important 
things, such as how to address a 
, class firmly and dearly, teach basic 

reading skills or deal with a 
disruptive child. 

If this is what a one-year 
postgraduate course delivers then 
Is it any wonder that anyone with 
high A-level grades looking for a 
challenging degree course is going 
to steer clear of a four-year BEd, 
the course that provides two-thirds 
of primary school teachers? 

1 suppose the real problem is 
that primary education is 
fundamentally regarded as 
glorified childxninding, a nice little 
job for a woman earning a second 
income, rather than something 
which requires a lively, intelligent 
mind and a high level of 
organisational and management 
stalls. 

PENNY McGEE 
Ewrcrccch. Somerset 

Sir: In vour article on teacher 
training you refer to “popular 
subjects such as English, history 
and psychology." How is it that 
S-Ogruphv always seems to get 
sE&scd out of these not 
infrequent lists? . 

Last year. 1995, at GCSE level 
geography ranked seventh in the 
subject list of entrants with 
295.229 candidates. 11-3 percent 
up on 1994. History was next with 
239.524. an increase of 533 per 
cent. In 1995 there was an increase 
of ]03 per cent so geography is 
more than holding its own* 

At A-lcvcl. geography had 43.4-6 
entrants and ranked fifth as against 
history with 42,694 in sixth place. 

Sterile statistics do not make 
great headlines but there does 
seem to be a bit of a blind spot 
about modem geography. Which 
has long left the capes, bays and 
gazetteer attitudes behind. 
Gcographv, even at school level, 
has entered the world of applied 
studies in landscape management, 
marketing, tourism, transport 
systems, concept mapping. IT 2fl, 
urban development and planning. 
GEOFFREY SHERLOCK 
The Geographical .4s* xiation 
Amcrsham. 

Buckinghamshire 

jsir: 1 am delighted by the younger 
L iteration and their choice of 
gree courses (report. 
me “marker implemented by 
[students shows a clear preference 
for traditional undergraduate 
t dtfjjrcc subjects rather than those 
;la\%ired bv those who govern us. 
j The prestige among young 
r. persons of both humanities and 
“ .social sciences is especially 
M wwourariflE- No doubt the present 
"government, with its propensity to 




ignore market signals when it suits, 
will continue to restrict growth in 
these disciplines through the 
system of student number funding. 
JM OLIVER 
London EC2 

Sir: I was interested in your 
headline “Teaching trainees have 
worst A- levels" (10 June). It is a 
curious contradiction that we have 
a prime minis ter who is held up as 
an example of the meritocratic 
nature of our society precisely 
because he does not have a 
distinguished academic 
background. Can the Government 
please make up its mind which it 
regards as the most desirable? 
JOHN CARTER 
E-mail xfjpdc@ssaJtns.ac.uk 


Sir. The Prime Minister seeks to 
impose “a grammar school in every 
town". An inspiring slogan. More 
inspiring than “four secondary 
moderns in every town"; and yet 
the policy is one and the same. 
SIMON BRADLEY 
London SE1 

Myths about 
the Germans 

Sir The opinion poll 

Wffl Bennett’s arude Children, 

gr-ssaissir 

°* GerflSw k and has 

stimulating European 

state but its historical and 


reference to the Nazi period. As 
someone who trained as a teacher 
of history in Scotland I found that 
the history curriculum was often 
heavily weighted against Germany, 
in that we taught children that the 
Germans were a warlike people 
while little or no reference was 
made to Germany’s economic or 
cultural achievements. 

Given the findings of the poll 
perhaps we should now be 
reviewing the school curriculum 
and reducing the amount of 
unintentional anti-German 
material taught to children. We 
should also give greater thought to 
the portrayal of Germany on 
television m this country. 

Recent anti -European 

outpourings from British 
politicians, a band of recognised 
“little Englanders”, have had a 
definite anti-German tinge and 
this feeds into the minds of the 
children of this country. 

The public impression of the 
Germans would seem to cling to 
apocryphal images of humourless 
Teutons who steal the best sun- 
loungers at the swimming pool. 
This is a stereotype that requires 
urgent amelioration. Given the 
influence of Germany within the 
EU we can afford neither to 
ignore nor offend Germany^ 

Much has to be done in this 
countiy to improve the image of 
the Germans and of Germany. If 
our children hold such views of one 
of our closest allies and friends, 
what do their parents think? 
STUART PHILIP 
Department of Potidcs and 
International Relations 
University of Aberdeen 


Moral issues 
even in private 

Sir. Peter Jay - with such certainty 
- identifies a moral boundary: 
consenting people's private 
behaviour cannot raise moral issues 
(Letters 10 June). Well, that 
immediately rules out any moral 
qualms about abortion; and if we 
get together - in private - and 
torture the pet goat, why, that’s no 
moral issue at alL Oops, silly me, 
perhaps my educational deficiency 
is coming out; I must take as read - 
1 hope - that Jay’s morally neutral 
behaviour excludes embracing 
animal suffering. 

Still, if we got together - in 
private - and one of us, aged 16, in 
depression, consents to the rest 
killing her, or injecting addictive 
drugs, that raises no moral issue. 
Ah, wrong again, I trust (my moral 
illiteracy showing) for the Jay 
dictum must surely accept 
explanatory expansion over quite 
what counts as consent 

Reasoned consent in no doubt, 
animals excluded, a couple 
privately wallow in extramarital 
carnal delights, safely under Jay’s 
moral neutrality assurance. Oops 
again! Even if spouses remain 
unaware of partners’ infidelity, are 
we sure no harm is done, no moral 
issues raised? 

The moral is not that private 
consensual assisted death, adultery, 
abortion and so on are never 
morally justified, but that they raise 
moral issues. Beware moral 
simplicities - mavbe even this one. 
PETER CAVE 
London EC1 


| Investment in 
electricity 

Sir Diane Coyle’s report (5 June) 
fails to recognise that capital 
investment by the privatised 
electricity companies is now 40 per 
cent higher compared with the five 
years prior to privatisation. 

Capital investment has become 
more efficient and responsive to 
need. Since 1990 the industry has 
spent almost £16bn on improving 
the infrastructure and supply 
service. This is £4.5bn more than in 
.the previous five years. In addition 
is the contribution from the 
independent generating companies. 
Nine majorpower stations have 
been developed since 1990 at a cost 
approaching £3bn with an 
additional two to be commissioned 
by the end of 1996 Costing £5 60m. 

The expenditure on SizeweD B 
and the creation of cleaner, 
combined-cycle gas-turbine power 
stations, and the associated 
transmission network, accounted 
for a peak in investment spending 
between 1991 and 1993. At the same 
time, customer service levels have 
improved while prices have fallen. 
The total saving on bills between 
1992 and 1995 amounts to £15bn. 

The electricity companies have 
not broken sell-off “pledges". The 
government assurance was that 
companies would be able to spend 
more on improving their services to 
customers. This the electricity 
industry has certainly achieved. 
PHILIP DAUBENEY 
Chief Executive 
The Electricity Association 
London SWl 
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Flying in the face 
of logic 

Sir I suppose the thoughts that can 
be inspired by watching a fly 
buzzing around a room depend on 
the intellectual powers of the 
observer (letter, 7 June). A certain 
M Descartes, while musing on the 
movements of such a fly, realised 
that its position in space could be 
uniquely determined at any time by 
reference to three mutually 
perpendicular lines emanating 
from any comer of the room, and 
so invented cartesian co-ordinates. 
DAVID MILLER 
Norwich 

Sir: The energy expended by the fly 
is relative to its size and weight. In 
the five minutes Mr Webster has 
wasted watching it he might have 
run a mile or mown a small lawn. 
Ever seen a fly mowing a lawn? 
CTERKSEN 
Worthing, West Sussex 


Wrong numbers 

Sir One thing that grates with me 
is your lottery numbers column 
each Wednesday. The success of 
the lotteiy is, to a large part, due to 
the low level of numeracy in this 
countiy combined with the failure 
of people lo understand folly the 
concept of randomness. 

A random number is one that is 
not predictable. Previous numbers 
have absolutely no effect on future 
numbers. Your column promotes 
the opposite view. A serious 
newspaper should be informing 
and educating its readers not 
perpetuating myths. 
PAULBZOWSKI 
Email paul^'uuneLuu-net 


Parallel currency 
for Europe 

Sir In your leading article on 
“Britain and Europe" (3 June) you 
say that “the single currency cannot 
be run without a single European 
economic policy alongside it. 
Monetary policy and fiscal policy 
cannot be disentangled." 

With the current concept of a 
single Euro-currency as the only 
currency that would be legal tender 
in any EU member state your view 
is bard to challenge and has drawn 
support in your letters pages - 
although it seems mainly from 
Labour MPs who perhaps see 
preserving all the prerogatives of 
state spending as more central to 
their political philosophy. 

If we accept this concern over 
who has control of national fiscal 
policies whilst at the same time 
believing that there would be some 
virtues in a common currency (as 
would most European businessmen 
who operate in more than one 
member state) perhaps the pro- 
Europeans should work up a 
proposal for a parallel common 
currency. 

Such a parallel currency would 
have a status not dissimilar to gold 
in previous centuries as being an 
elective medium of trade. It would 
need to be freely exchangeable 
against all major EU and EU 
trading partner currencies. With 
echoes of some of the practices of 
foreign companies coping with 
hyperinflation in South America, 
businesses would be free to choose 
local or common currency for their 
pricing, payroll, dividends, bank 
deposits and the presentation of 
their accounts. Individuals would be 
able to have local and/or common 
currency bank accounts. 

A parallel common currency 
sidesteps a sterile win/lose debate 
and has the advantage of increasing 
the democratic choices available to 
the peoples of the EU. It cannot be 
a bad thing if, at least in one aspect 
of our lives, our politicians will 
have to bid for our allegiance not 
once every five years, but every day. 
JOHN BERRIMAN 
Reading, Berkshire 


Bestseller 

Sin I read Jack O’Sullivan's'' Irving 
aodSerenygo to war" 1 6 June) and 1 
have to take issue with David living’s 
comment. “I was told the shop 
wouldn’t be taking it because Gina 
Sereny’s book on Albert Speer did so 
badly, which surprised me because I 
thought it bad done well." 

I can put on record that Albert 
Speer, His Baule with Tnult was a 
bestseller in every market we 
published it, both nationally and 
internationally . Its success has 
encouraged Vfalerslone's to pick 
our new paperback of it as iheir 

Book of the Month for August- This 
is the premier slot for any book 
published in that time. This adds to 
the hard-cover success of this 
Internationally acclaimed work. 
PETER STRAUS 
Editor-in - Chie f 
Macmillan Publishers Ltd 
London SWl 


Forged writing 

Sin Ken Welsby has missed the 
main reason why joined-up writing 
is still taught in schools (Letters, 6 
June). Most personal financial 
transactions still require 
signatures. Block writing is very 
easy to copy, while every person 
does joined^ up writing in a 
different style. That is why 
signatures are so hard to forge. 

GAVIN BOOTH 

St Satiour. Jersey 
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Inside the court of Sir James 







The Anglo-French billionaire Sir James Goldsmith is an outsider with ways of exerting influence 
on the British Establishment. John Rentoul looks at his high-powered circle of friends 


S ir James Goldsmith 
has the Conservative 
Party on the run. He 
was never a member 
of the Establishment, 
but he has invaded it by force 
of will and overwhelming 
wealth, and is now dictating 
terms to the oldest political 
party in the world. 

The story of how this Anglo- 
French tax" exile has managed 
to push his way into public life 
reveals much about the anatomy 
of power in Britain. 

The first explanation, most 
obviously, is money. For a man 
who is said to have made £S00m 
in one deal, the sort of sums 
spent on politics in Britain 
hardly ring his register. He has 
let it be kriown that he is pre- 
pared to spend £20m on his 
single-issue campaign for a ref- 
erendum on Europe between 
now and the general election. 
That puts the Referendum 
Party, of which he is founder, 
leader and ideologist, on the 
same sort of footing as the 
Tory and Labour parties - and 
heavily oulspending the Liberal 
Democrats. 

When it is suggested that Sir 
James's threat to stand candi- 
dates against Tory MPs is not 
serious, Jeffrey Archer, the 


lory' peer and former deputy 
party chairman, warns his 
friends: “James Goldsmith is a 
billionaire and he doesn't give 
a d amn ," 

Sir James has also found a big 
issue: Europe. Hie reasons why 
he is bothered about Europe are 
not the usual ones, and his train 
of logic is sometimes difficult to 
follow. The root of his obsession 
is his concern about the effects 
of global capitalism. 

As a supremely successful 
global capitalist himself, Sir 
James knows what he is talking 
about. It might be said that he 
is so keen to preserve national 
identity that he has two of 
them: French and British. He 
certainly has little in common 
with the yeoman English patri- 
ots who form the backbone of 
Bill Cash's troops on the Tbry 
backbenches. Sir James has 
two houses in Britain, one in 
Paris and a hadenda in Mexico. 
He is a member of the Euro- 
pean Parliament for a French 
constituency and is father-in- 
law to Imnm Khan, who may or 
may not want to be prime min- 
ister of Pakistan. 

Sir James is animated by the 
logic of the world turning into 
a single economic system in 
which the peoples of Western 


Europe will find themselves 
competing with the very lowest- 
wage countries. And his answer 
to that means dismantling the 
European Union and creating 
a different kind of trading 
block, protected from compe- 
tition in world markets. 

The first part of that pro- 
gramme is enough to excite the 
Euro-sceptics, and Sir James is 
canny enough to focus on one 
thing at a tirntf - a referendum 
on the terms of Britain's mem- 

The train of 
his logic is 
sometimes 
difficult to fellow 

bership of the EU is an issue 
that can unite the largest coali- 
tion of support and cause max- 
imum creative chaos in British 
politics. 

Hie third form of leverage 
Sir James has on the Tbry Party 
is social. He is well-connected 
with the Thatcherite wing. He 
is friends with the buccaneering 
capitalists who backed Mar- 
garet Thatcher, because they 
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thought she understood the 
free market and because she 
was not the Tory establishment. 

In the Seventies, Goldsmith, 
along with Lord Hanson, 
Gordon White and Jim Slater, 
stalked the City, making 
money, going to the same dubs 
and being seen with the same 
glamorous women. 

Most of his friends are out- 
siders in some way, but they all 
have money. Jacob Rothschild 
and Mark Weinbuig are mem- 
bers of the City establishment, 
although. Kerry Packer, the 
Australian former media mag- 
nate, and John Aspinall, the 
zoologist and casino owner, 
are flamboyant mavericks. 

“You could; ? imagine the 
plans far the Referendum Party 
being hatched in the bade room 
of AspinalTs casino, "says one 
observer. It is the sort of grand 
and bizarre scheme that rich 
men would enjoy plotting. 

Sir James Goldsmith's salon 
reflects his varied interests and 
influences. A key figure is the 
Marchioness of Worcester, a 
former actress and model who 
has elevated green talking- 
shops from squats and coffee 
bars to the grounds of her vast 
Gloucestershire estate. Known 
in environmental circles as 
plain Tracy Worcester, the Mar- 
chioness has long been a dose 
friend of Sir James. 

At her London townhouse, 
Cabinet ministers and White- 
hall mandarins have tea with 
green activists. Guests have 
included Sir James and his 
brother Teddy, along with 
William Waldegrave and Brian 
Mawhinney, Charles Secret, of 
Friends of the Earth, and Sir 
Crispin Tickell, former ambas- 
sador to the UN and chairman 
of Earth watch Europe. 

Prior to the Referendum 
Party, Sir James was a passion- 
ate ecologist. His financial 
assistance to the Ecological 
Foundation kept it afloat in the 
early Seventies and helped 
Tbddy to found the Ecologist 
Magazine. In 1976, he was 
awarded a knighthood for 


“services to export and ecology". 

One of his closest friends is 
John Aspinall. The pair met in 
1949 while Aspinall was at 
Oxford. Later, they became 
partners in the Aspinall gaming 
dubs, which help to pay the 
£4m a year cost of running 
Asp in ail’s zoos in Kent. 

Geoffrey Win sell. Gold- 
smith’s biographer, recalls that 
jin all was a flamboyant 
ford undergraduate, who 
organised gambling parties. 

“One of the regular players 
at AspinalTs tables was Teddy 
Goldsmith, and it was only to 
be expected that he would bring 
along his younger brother 
Jimmy,” he recalls. Then aged 
16, young Jimmy made an 
impression on the table of gam- 
blers tty losing almost £4,000,.^ 
says WanseJL 

Central toGoIdanith's drde 
of influence is his personal spin 
doctor, Patrick Robertson. At 
the age of 27, the founder of the 
ill-fated Bruges Group has 
already made a name for him- 
self in right-wing circles. He has 


pleteiy international ... People 
aren't used to dealing with 
someone who is as indepen- 
dent and outspoken as he is. 
He doesn’t compromise, he 
doesn't suck up, he isn’t accom- 
modating to the second-rate, 
and he doesn't like people who 
are hide-bound, or do nothing 
of interest.” 

And then he has access to the 
next part of the “amplification 
machine" - the media. He is on 
close personal terms with 

He is on dose 
personal terms 
with important 
media figures 
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important media figures, espe-. 
dally - but not exclusively - in 
the Euro-sceptic right-wing 
press. There is a Now magazine 
diaspora of journalists who 
worked on Goldsmith's frilled 


the Referendum Party, a role 
he denies. “I do not work for 
the Referendum Party, but for 
Sir James Goldsmith person- 
ally." he said yesterday. 

Other central figures in the 
Referendum Party include 
Judith Duckworth, a former 
Conservative Party agent who 
has recently been advising the 
New Democratic Party in 
Romania. Cheque-signing is 
the prerogative of Charles 
Filmer, a director of one of 
Goldsmith’s companies and of 
the Referendum Party Ltd- 
Another great friend is Jacob 
Rothschild, the investment 
banker who also chairs the 
National Heritage Memorial 
Fund. 

In 1984, Rothschild, Gold- 
smith and the Australian 
tycoon Kerry Packer formed a 
consortium to attempt to take 
over the St Regis Corporation, 
remaining close confidants 
ever since. Rothschild has said 
of Goldsmith: “Jimmy is cora- 


its brief life in the early Eight- 
ies, including Frank Johnson, 
now editor of the Spectator. 

Sir James's party invitation 
lists include Conrad Black, pro- 
prietor of the Telegraph, Nigel 
Dempster, who used to live 
dose to his Richmond mansion, 
and William Rees-Mogg, the 
former editor of the Times. 

Lord Rees-Mogg once wrote 
admiringly: “Over the years I 
have become an experienced 
observer of charisma; the best 
indicator is the way in which the 
public approaches the candi- 
date ... People were corning up 
to Jimmy Goldsmith in just 
this way. It was like observing 
Margaret Thatcher at a Con- 
servative Party conference, or 
Ronald Reagan in the Repub- 
lican primaries of 1980." 

Sir David Frost's status as a 
member of the inner circle was 
also confirmed when he joined 
Sir James at his palatial Mex- 
ico home for a holiday over 
Easter just before Sir James 


appeared on his programme. 

The honour of an invitation 
to Mexico has also been 
extended to Sir Charles Powell, 
Margaret Thatcher's political 
secretary. Sir Charles and his 
wife. Lady Carla, attended both 
of Sir James’s recent big social 
events - the party at the Ritz 
two years ago to celebrate his 
election as a Euro-MP and his 
wife’s 60th birthday, also 
attended hy the Princess of 
Wales, and the wedding of his 
daughter Jemima, Diana's 
friend. 

Although Sir James holds 
unconventional economic views 
- he is closer to fellow billion- 
aire-politician Ross Perot in 
opposing free trade and advo- 
cating protection - his sorialcon- 
nections with right-wing business 
people intersect with the 
Thatcherites’ anti-Europeanism. 

Sir James's social connec- 
tions with right-wing Tories 
were advertised by his invita- 
tion to the gracious Georgian 
home of the former Cabinet 
minister Jonathan Aitken in 
Lord North Street on Monday 
night. 

Sir James apparently only 
made one comment in the 
debate on a presentation by 
Norman Laraont, the former 
Chancellor, on the question of 
whether Britain should pull out 
of the EU. But he was there, in 
a private discussion group 
which included Government 
ministers. 

The Goldsmith -Thatcherite 
network was pulled together in 
the European Foundation, the 
anti-Maastricht think-tank 
chaired by Bill Cash and sup- 
ported by “substantial" dona- 
tions from Sir James. On its 
advisory board sit Lord 
McAIpine, the former Tory 
treasurer who regards Baroness 
Thatcher as so betrayed that 
the party might benefit from a 
spell m opposition; Robin Har- 
ris, of Lady Thatcher's policy 
unit and drafter of her mem- 
oirs; and Iain Duncan -Smith, a 
Euro-sceptic MF close to John 
Redwood. 


The final reason why Sir 
James has such a hold on the 
Tory party Ls obvious - that the 
Government is massively 
unpopular. MPs may say they 
do not believe opinion polls, 
but you can be sure that the 175 
who would lose their seats on 
present poll ratings are worried 

They take very seriously 
anything that could reduce 
their vote at the general elec- 
tion. and Sir James's threat to 
stand candidates against am 
MP who is not committed to hi* 
idea of a referendum - not just 
one on a single European cur- 
rency - is one of the few things 
they could da something aboiVg 

Sir James insists that P IS 
initiative is neither left-wing 
nor right-wing, and it is true 
that some of his analysis of the 
evils of globalisation chimes 
better with the Labour Party's 
themes. Bui Labour MPs and 
candidates do not have to pay 
attention: they arc winning. 
And besides, the Euro-sceptic 
theme is more likely to play 
with disillusioned Tory voters 
than old-style Labour anti-mar- 
keteers. Sir James's candidates 
only need to win 1.5 per cent of 
the vote to deprive the Tories 
of 12 seats. 

Sir James may only be play - 
mg at politics, but he has the 
money, the issue and the con- 
nections to be a serious player. 
Some regard his view's as dan- 
gerous. He certainly lacks nei- 
ther opinions nor the language 
in which to express them. In his 
book The Trap he warned of the 
consequences of global free 
trade causing social divisions 
“deeper than anything ever 
envisaged by Marx". “More 
recently he described the Gov- 
ernment's signing of the Maas- 
tricht treaty as “tantamount to 
treason". 

Others take a different view. 
One Toiy MP said yesterday: 
“He pricks our consciences 
and shows our intellectual 
inadequacy." £ 

Additional research by Ros 
Wynne-Jones. 


What’s Auntie got up her sleeve? 


H ello. People seem 
very unclear about 
what Mr John Birr's 
new reforms at the BBC 
mean, writes Ralph ffeadmiU, 
the BBC's new Deputy Con- 
troller of Logic, so let me tty 
to explain very simply. 

First, let me clear up one 
misunderstanding. John Bill 
is not the same person as 
John Bird! John Birt is the 
Director-General of the BBC 
and John Bird is a small, 
plump actor who looks noth- 
ing like him at all! ( You may 
be thinking of John Fortune, 
John Bird's partner, a tall, 
thin man with a convincing 
line in plansible gobblede- 
gook. He might well be mis- 
taken for John Birt) 

Right. Now, what are we 
trying to do with these 
reforms? Well, basically, we 
are continuing the market- 
driven reforms that we have 
already initiated. Now, what 
are the market-driven 
reforms we have already ini- 
tiated and which we are hop- 
ing to continue with these 


new reforms? Well, our pol- 
icy under this new Biman 
revolution has been to locate 
our areas of excellence and 
then to seU them off. This 
means that wherever we have 
found something or someone 
that works really well, we 
have dosed it down or sold it 
off so that we can hire them 
or it bade privately at much 
greater expense. 

One example might be the 
Christchurch studio in Bris- 
tol, which we had expensively 
restored and equipped as 
one of the finest mama radio 
studios anywhere in the 
world. Once we had got it up 
and running, we transferred 
the drama department to 
Birmin gham and dosed 
Christchurch down. Actions 
like this were repeated all 
over the country. People 
were put in charge of whole 
regions whose sole function 
and sole talent was to fire 
people, make them go inde- 
pendent and hire themselves 
back to the BBC 

One name we thought of 



Miles Kington 


for this was “producer 
choioe". This was a way of say- 
ing that the preferred choice 
was no longer available and 
the producer would have 10 
think of something else. 

In the short term this is, of 
course, more expensive. But 
in the long term it is more 
expensive, too. Thus we see a 
symmetry in our plans and we 
also can justify asking for 
more money. This is espe- 
cially necessary ever since we 

found that Radio 4 was over- ■ 
spent by millions of pounds. 
And do you know why this 
was? It was because they for- 


got at Radio 4 to budget for 
all the stuff going out on 
Long Wave I So suddenly they 
had a shortfall of millions of 
pounds! I don’t know why we 
keep saying that the BBC is 
saving money under John 
Birt when we are haemor- 
rhaging this sort of cash! 

I am not sure Ralph is explain- 
ing himself very well, writes 
Oscar Dunning the BBC's new 
head iff Apologia Presentation. 
What he meant to say, I am 
.sure, is that in the new age 
ushered in tty digital broad- 
casting, we have to move with 
the times and streamline 
t hings . That means merging 
radio and TV. That means 
merging News and Current 
Affairs and Light Entertain- 
ment. That means ending up 
with one vast department 
called TV and Radio News 
and Comedy, run by Matthew 
Bannister, which will put out 
all the programmes. 

]We are already moving in 
this direction. Have l Got 
News For You? is newsy AND 


funny, while Newsnight with 
Jeremy Paxman has high 
entertainment value and tit- 
tle news. 

Now, I know that people 
have got their doubts about 
the merging of radio and TV 
They say that radio and TV 
are two very different animals, 
with different methods. They 
say that Radio 4 Ls streets 
ahead of BBC 2. 1 have very 
great respect for this view. 
That is why we are ignoring it 
with such a show or crocodile 
tears. Hie plain fact is (hat 
radio comes up with all foe 
good ideas that later get 
turned into TV programmes, 
so by merging them we can 
get those ideas sooner! 

1 don’t think Oscar is quite 
sticking tu foe market-driven 
agenda, writes Veronica 
Longstaff the BBC ‘s new 
Head of MamtgantW-ffcd 
Internal Memos, so let me put 
U a little differently. Pro- 
grammes are all very well in 
their own way, but ... 

The debate continues ... 
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ly^hnsuna O’SaJJivaa has a 

l 800 wth spina 

r ^-^ bl fida. Like a rapidly growing 
m^er of people she is suing ihl 
NHS for what used to be regarded 
=as an accident of nature. She has jua 
; ffled a suit accusing her hospital 
Northwick Park in London, of fa£ 
ing to detect his abnormality in an 
ultrasound test during her preg- 
nancy. Her son will be handicapped 
for life and unable to walk. 

This raises a great many difficult 
issues. One response has been an 
objection to her apparently contra- 
dictor sLate of mind. She says she 
loves turn dearly but “would rather 
; have had an abortion than see him 
the way he is”. A number of 
observers, especially those who are 
against abortion and some disabled- 
t rights activists, protest that you can- 
not both love and value a person and 
wish they had never been bora. 
They talk m terms of “genocide" of 
the less than perfect 

But Christina's case rests on the 
time when she was given the ultra- 
sound test and her son did not exist 
as a person to be loved, only as a 
potential person. At that stage, she 
says, had she been faced with the 
agonising news, she would have 

made the decision to abort -but that 

does not devalue her protective love 
-for her child now he is bora. 

Most mothers confronted with 
news that their baby wfll be severely 






Ivfeoiea! advances have reduced ihe. numbers of disabled children. But when fei], should the NHS pay up? 

M Litigation is the wrong medicine § 

^ ^ ■ C ? screenini 


abnormal choose to have it aborted, hospital admits, that her son’s con- 
Most mothers faced with the tmex- drtfon could have been dfagnnq»d 

pccted birth of a handicapped child from th ft nltrra p 11 ^ t”?* 
love it as much as any Other. How- it was not detected. She feels enfi- 
ever, the chance to know whether a tied to sue Northwick I^ik because 
may be batflydisabled is one she isa single mother who needs the 
of the greatest blessings of modern money to care for him. 
methane. After all, the knowledge She is not the first - there have 
is optional - women can chose not been a dutch of such cases. The hos- 
totaow. - pitaLte lawyers say that most have 

■ r? e figures tell the story: failed, though some -parents have 

m 1982, 1,016 babies were bom with won substantial Armagh Legally 
severe abnormalities of the central these cases turn on an odd point of 
nervous system: spina bifida, auto- law. If a child lias cerebral palsy 
cephaly, or hydrocephalus. That because of the negligence of a doc- 
represemed 36.3 per 10,000 births, tor’s dumsy delivery at the birth, 
Ten years later, the number ofbabies then the dmd can sue for its pain, 
bora with these devastating condi- suffering and loss of amenity. But in 
bons had dropped to one quarter of scre ftning n*wt j rfiiiH r^np r.T 

that number, just 4.6 per 10,000- because it cannot argue in court that 
births, mainly because screening it should never have been bora, 
gave women the chance to chose Tmetearf, its parents sue for the cost 
abortion. of bringing up the child, which will 

But ah too quickly modem mini- be considerably less than the huge 
cles, such as ante-natal screening; sums sometimes paid out for cere- 
tiira into “rights" and patients who hral palsy caused by negligence, 
fail to get as much benefit out of ' The relatively new art of anto- 
them as they feel they should turn natal testing has given rise to a 
litigious. Where once Chris tina plethora of litigation. Perversely, 
O’Sullivan would have accepted her tbe more expert the doctors become 
fate as horrible bad luck, now she and the better they become at 
has found someone to blame. The detecting abnormalities, the more 



ccpuay. or oydrocephalas. that 
represented 36.3 per 30,000 births. 
Ten years later, the number ofbabies 
bora with these devastating condi- 
tions had dropped to one quarter of 
that number, just 4,6 per 10,000 
births, mainly because screening 
gave women the chance to chose 
abortion. 

But all too quickly modern mira- 
cles, such as ante-natal screening, 
turn into “rights" and patients who 
fail to get as much benefit out of 
them as they feel they should turn 
litigious. Where once Chris tina 
O'Sullivan would have accepted her 
fate as horrible bad luck, now she 
has found someone to blame. The 


POLLY TOYNBEE 


The more expert the 
doctors become, the 
more vulnerable they 
are to lawsuits 


vulnerable they are to law suits 
when they fail - although nearly 
every medical test win give some 


TWce Carol Anderson, for exam- 
ple. She claims she was told after an 
ultrasound scan thar her chil d had 
severe water on the brain, or hydro- 
cephaly. “When I was 17 weeks 
pregnant, they strongly advised me 


to terminate," she says. J But 3 
wouldn't I am a Catholic and 1 am 
against abortion. 1 went through my 
pregnancy believing 1 was earning 
a badly handicapped baby, but when 
she was born she was perfect. If I 
bad listened to what they said, she 
wouldn’t be here now." So she 
started proceedings against the 
hospital. What for? “For the stress 
1 suffered,” she says. 

Then there are the tragic cases of 
women told they are carrying a 
handicapped child, who go through 
with the abortion only lo find that 
the child was, in fact, healthy. A 
high-profile case last mouth involved 
a baby who lived for 45 minutes after 
it was aborted following tests indi- 
cating it was abnormal. The pathol- 
ogist told the coroner that the child 
was normal, so recorded a new ver- 
dict: death by legal termination. 

In another case, Karen and Mark 
Southwell are suing the Princess 
Anne Hospital in Southampton for 
advising them to abort a foetus they 
now believe would have turned out 
to be healthy. (The hospital, as is 
often the case, claims the baby 
would have been born severely 
abnormal.) Some people will be 


more horrified bv the idea of abort- 
ing a healthy child, while others will 
regard having an unwanted handi- 
capped child as far worse. Either 
way, getting the wrong answer 
causes terrible grief. However, the 
total sum of suffering was far worse 
ID the days before ultrasound was 
invented. 

So how accurate are these ante- 
natal screening programmes? Dr 
Hentv Irving, president of the 
British Medical Ultrasound Society, 
gives the rather startling reply that 
no one knows: there are no national 
figures. Various surveys have been 
carried out by some regions on their 
own results, but there is no national 
benchmark for accuracy. Nor is 
there any nationally agreed method 
of testing - some areas still use 
AFP blood tests, others only use 
ultrasound. Some hospitals have 
excellent new equipment, while 
others do not. 

Doctors, says Dr Irving, will 
always tell patients what they con- 
sider the risk of abnormality to be: 
“They may say they think that there 
is a 50-50 chance, or a virtually 100 
per cent chance, but they will base 
it on their own local experience. 


using their own equipment, not on 
any national rating." This may come 
as something of a shock to those who 
imagine they arc pan of a national 
screening system. 

But the most difficult aspect of 
Christina O’Sullivan's ease concerns 
her attitude towards the NHS. 
increasingly patients seek someone 
in blame, knowing they' may win sub- 
stantial damages, dazzled by head- 
lines about big pay-outs - though 
only 12 per cent of rases actually suc- 
ceed. Even so, the NHS is paying out 
vast, escalating sums - and ambu- 
lance-chasing lawyers are making 
millions out of legal-aid coses, tout- 
ing for business with posters in hos- 
pital emergency rooms asking: “Do 
you have a claim?" 

In the lottery of life, some putients 
can dean up, and others ranT. The 
law multiplies nature's own injustice. 
The family of a child suffering from 
cerebral palsy may do wry well, 
while a child living next door with 
identical needs but no one to blame 
may get nothing. As a way of pay- 
ing state money to care for disabled 
children, it makes no sense. 

If Christina O'Sullivan gets a large 
sum. what general good" does that 
serve? The law may keep the NHS 
on its toes, but the culture of litiga- 
tion drains its resources, makes 
doctors practice defensive medicine 
and turns every medical advance- 
ment into a new chance to sue. 


The world’s favourite cartel 


An alliance between British Airways and 
American Airlines would increase prices 
and reduce services, says Richard Branson 


F or the past 16 years Britain and the 
United States have professed to want 
to “liberate" airline travel around the 
world, and across the Atlantic in par- 
ticular. After the demise of Laker Air- 
lines in 19S2 - at the hands of a cartel led by 
British Airways and with the connivance of Amer- 
ican and European carriers - along came Virgin. 
Since 1984 we have fought tigerishly to get into 
- ■■ every market across the Atlantic and oner the 
consumer a better dee]. The result? fares on all 
the routes on which we fly are lower and the qual- 
ity of service has risen, often dramatically. 

It is hard to believe that airy national gov- 
n • eminent would want to throw a u that away. Yet 
^all this is at risk. Both the UK and US govem- 
" -meats are considering allowing the world’s two 
most powerful airlines to forge an alliance that 
■ . > would give them a .100 per cent marfcershare on 
some routes - and an average 60 per cent on all 
•UK/US routes. In no 1 
-- other industry in the 

capitalist world would earnmimmm 
the creation of such a . * 

’ monopolistic alliance be s 

tolerated. SR 

What will the result ■ • 

be? Fares wall rise and LONOOl^iSTON -,VvT' r’; 
the quality of sendee for : inNDbKttfHlGHbb .:X:? 
passengers will fall. frjNDCifW^ttiAS '. : > 

Instead of “open skies" ‘ ' ' 

- the professed policy 
on both sides of the Atlantic - the two govern- 
ments wfll have presided over the creation of the 
Aeroflot of the capitalist West. 

Of course, any proposed alliance between BA 
and American Airlines will require anti-trust 
immunity from the US authorities. This would 
be Lhe American equivalent of banning the 
Monopolies and Mergers Commission from 
investigating the activities of the two companies. 
J As the MMC is already barred from looking into 
^ BA (British airlines and sugar beet production 
are the only two industries so exempt ) this would 
mean that the most powerful cartel in aviation 
history would be given carte blanche to behave 
as it wants in the marketplace. 

The hvpocrisv of it all will not be lost on those 
recalling the words of Robert Ayling, BAs chief 
executive, as he outlined bis objections - yes, 
objections - to plans by Lufthansa and United 
Airlines for a similar sharing arrangement in 
March. "What Lufthansa want to do is to 
duce the level of competition by relaxing the 



anti-trust laws," he said. Adding to the irony of 
his objection is that Lufthansa and United flew 
less than 14 per cent of all scheduled flights 
between the whole of Europe and the US, 
whereas BA and AA, who now propose a far 
more extensive link-up, last year new more than 
60 percent of ail British flights and 30 percent 
of all European flights to America. 

The nub of the deal between the two airlines 
is what the industry calls “code-sharing". This is 
where one operator can sell tickets on another’s 
flights, allowing an airline to sell tickets on routes 
on which ft does not operate. This practice has 
been condemned as “profoundly anti-competi- 
tive". By whom? Robert Crandall, American’s 
chairman, who claims that they pane the less have 
to adopt the practice to stave off rivals. 

It beggars belief that any immunity for these r 
two monopolists could possibly be considered. 
But we hear that the trade-off for creating 

' ' Aeroflot Mark 2 is 

going to be “open skies 
to Heathrow"; in other 


1 '58J3? who knows how 

iokiOllitKIiW -V’^r Heathrow works knows 

• <*** despite this quid 

[ONt3W^QKLLAS \ : ~ P ro 9“° 

"" ’ - - nMwvikyins (fciopolywifl still control 

most of the slots for 
take-offs and landings. “Open skies" then 
becomes just an empty slogan. 

The brutal and sad fact is that trying to get 
into Heathrow - as Virgin knows to its cost - 
means a wearying wait. It was in 1992 that we 
first applied for slots to Johannesburg. Four years 
later, we have just been awarded three openings 
for the coming winter. And Virgin has also 
applied for many other routes (including the 
Heathrow to Chicago route, where BA and AA 
have a 94 per cent share!) only to be rejected. 
Not only is Heathrow frill, but it also operates 
a system. of '‘grandfather" rights, where those 
(hat were first in enjoy the greatest access irre- 
spective of their merit. 

The market power of the duopo lists will be 
enormous. They will control the crucial feeder 
services of almost every transatlantic roure and 
thus be able to inflict unfair influence on con- 
sumer choice by manipulating commissions 
paid to travel agents. 

British Airways and American AirSnes already 



Close formation: the two most powerful airlines want to form an alliance, but it could create a capitalist version of an Aeroflot-styte state monopoly 


enjoy huge monopolistic advantages; this deal 
wfll just increase those advantages at the cost of 
real and meaningful competition. 

The implications of the deal are so vast they 
must be subject to a wide-ranging public debate. 


The competition authorities (such as they exist) 
and the CSvU Aviation Authority should be called 
on to examine the alliance in detail and publish 
their findings. Above all. the criterion forjudg- 
ing whetbei or not to approve the deal should 
be solely what is best for the travelling public, 
not the shareholders of these two giants. 

It is well known that Virgin and BA have had 
strong differences in the past, to put it mildly. But 
that is not what is at stake here. This is not sour 
grapes; it is not about Virgin. The issue is the 
competitive future of air travel. If nothing is done. 


if this unholy alliance is allowed, then there will 
not be more competition, there will not be lower 
fares. Instead, we wfll see a return to the grim 
old days of cartels and monopolies: what the past 
chairman of the CAA Christopher Chattaway 
described as the “culture of collusion". 

Airlines such as British Airways did not 
achieve what they have by providing low fares 
and high-quality services. Just remember how 
awful they used to be until forced to compete! 
If the public bad woken up to hear that BA and 
Virgin bad merged, they would probably be 
pretty outraged. This deal is even worse. 

So if aiw consumers hearing the news of yes- 
terday’s deal are tempted to crack open ‘the 
champagne, my advice is: don't. This return to 
the aviation Dark Ages is nothing to celebrate. 
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Please Sir, can you spare a dime? 





-a. u&nmum oiluvh — 

American influence on British culture 
is hack in the news. The spokesman 
this time is Dr Nick Hue, head of the 
School Curriculum and Assessment 
Authority. The chief focus of his 
worry is the flood of American soft- 
nun: into schools, where pupils are 
, now expected to practise matbemal- 
) ics by working in dollars, dimes and 
cents and take English tests spnnkled 
with spellings such as color, gray and 
mom. . . 

Schools use American software 
because we do not hove the market or 
capital to develop our own educational 
materials on anything like Uw same 
scale. Some spilling over of Am^n- 
canisms is therefore inevitable, just as 
it has always been in our American - 
dominated film world. But despite dire 
warnings in the past and the brief exis- 
tence of the mid-Atlantic accent m foe 
late 1940s. Britain still remains very 
much itself. There mavhe more ham- 
hireere and colas on sale than before, 
bin, we still walk on pavements (not 
sttMteV. go to the dnema (not tne 
movies) and take out the rubbish (not 
the garbage) at night. 

American influences cinalso go as 
well as come. The Cambndge pundft 
FR Leave used to uam his smdeni^ 
against "crooners" and the noscfus 
effects of listening to what he woum 
always insist on calling “boogie-woogie 


Our children are being taught to count with American 
software, but Nicholas Tucker sees no cause for alarm 


long after such terms had become 
museum pieces. He would never have 
guessed that British pop music would 
one day influence what American 
teenagers listened to, although he 
would certainly have hated what we 
produce here just as much. 

Other Cassandra voices sounding 
off against American domination have 
followed different agendas. The 
Comic Campaign Council m the 1950s 
that worked successfully to ban Amer- 
ican horror comics was mostly made 
up of active Communist Party mem- 
befs - a fact unknown all that time to 
its innocent chairman George 
pumphrev, a Sussex headmaster. 
Bashing America has tong been an 
acceptable tactic for the far left, always 
ready to discredit the home of ram- 
pant capitalism whenever the chance 
arose. They were often joined in this 
endeavour by members ofthe extreme 

cuished literary enue merely rephed 
Drat since the gentleman concerned 
was also an American there was con- 
sequently no need to take his opinion 

Se rSeddving force here was ijuite dif- 
ferent' a vision of feudal Britain where 
any transatlantic term or twang was an 


uncomfortable reminder that time 
had moved on with the world - and 
Britain’s former place in it was dimin- 
ished. How else can one explain the 
Occasional case of inattonal fury over 
odd Aittgrirflnrertre in the language, so 
brilliantly parodied by Michael Frayn 
writing in the guise of Lord Disgusted 
in 1963. “Every time I hear the word 

British culture has 
always been a hotch- 
potch, borrowing 
from abroad when the 
mood arises 


‘commuter’ I can see a red haze of 
rage in front of tny eyes. It is an 
entirely unnecessary outrage, since 
there is a perfectly good English 
expression: A man who lives in one 
place and works in another, and who 
travels back and forth between the tiro 
each day.’ There is simply no need for 
a new word." 

A more serious worry exascs over the 
future of British children’s literature. 


Almost all children’s authors over 
here produce books with at least half 
an eye on the American market, our 
own - badly damaged by government 
cuts to schools and libraries - is no 
longer able to support a thriving chil- 
dren's literature industry by itself. 
The type of changes that arise are still 
fairly minimal: a case of changing a 
few names around and avoiding issues 
American publishers tend to be more 
sensitive about than are our own pub- 
lishers. But should all children's books 
start disappearing in favour of videos ■ 
and the multi-media, there would 
indeed be a problem. 

A country and culture that cannot 
recognise itself in its own stories risks 
becoming invisible. Pocahontas , The 
Lion King and Aladdin are all right in 
their way, but it is reasonable to 
expect British children to find some 
reflection of their own background 
and habits m their entertainment In 
the literature that exists today there is 
no problem: we produce the best pic- 
ture books in the world, with some fine 
novels to turn to later. But for children 
dependent entirely upon the screen, 
good home-grown productions are 
few and far between among the 
avalanche of feeble cartoon shows and 
American films now dominating the 


home television and video market. 

Should we therefore put up the 
same type of defence against cultural 
invasion so heroically mounted by 
the French in (he Gatt trade negotia- 
tions of recent memoiy? It is a tempt- 
ing idea, if we could only first agree 
among ourselves what exactly British 
culture truly is. As always, this is not 
easy. Charles Dickens, the epitome of 
British reading tastes in the 19th cen- 
tury, was outsold at the lime by one 
GwM Reynolds with novels like Li ves 
of the Harem. The BBC once seen as 
the true voice of Britain, used to lose 
out to the commercial Radio Luxem- 
bourg in audience numbers even when 
broadcasting was in its heyday. Who 
- or what - most stands for British 
taste in these two examples? 

British culture has always been a 
hotch-potch, borrowing from abroad 
when die mood arises. The (rick is to 
absorb the alien before the alien 
absorbs us. But whether the dollars, 
dimes and nickels so disliked by Dr 
Tfcte are really a national threat may 
be doubted, fit this particular case, it 
could even be that pupils tired of fail- 
ing arithmetic tests based on our own 
currency might find the whole idea of 
thinking in American money inter- 
esting and novel enough to start doing 
better! 

The wiser is lecturer in child psychol- 
qgy and children's literature at Sussex: 
University. 
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ituaries / gazette 

Alan 
Weeks 


Over four decades, Alan Weeks 
came to be known as ‘'the gold- 
en voice of television skating”. 
But there was much more to 
him than that. This modest, 
friendly man with the melliflu- 
ous voice covered Monte Car- 
lo rallies, four football World 
Cups. Pot Black snooker, swim- 
ming. gymnastics, and every 
Winter Olympic Games since 
1964. Of all the sports, ice 
hockey was his first and 
dearest love. 

Weeks was born in Bristol, 
but moved to Brighton at the 
age of five when his father. Cap- 
tain EC Weeks, became pier- 
master. As he later recounted, 
it was in Brighton (hat he saw 
his first sporting star. “1 swam 
in the Swimming Stadium and 
watched in wonderment as Pete 
Desjardins, I92S Olympic gold 
medallist, performed prodi- 
gious feats from the diving 
board.” 

The Swimming Stadium in 
West Street was noL a success, 
however. It reopened in 1935 as 
an ice rink named the Sports 
Stadium, also known as the SS 
Brighton. "Little did I imagine.” 
wrote Weeks years later, “that 



Weeks "goto medal commentator' 

Photograph: BBC 


“Masai” Hartley, as Brian Hart- 
ley was sometimes known, fell 
in love with Africa in 1929 
when, as a 22-year-old junior 
agricultural officer in the Colo- 
nial Service, he was posted to 
Mwanza in what was then west- 
ern Tanganyika. Over the years, 
he was decorated MBE. OBE 
and CMG for his services to 
agriculture, and he spent most 
of his pension on a project that 
successfully introduced camels 
to the Masai along the foothills 
of Mount Kilimanjaro in the 
dusty north of Tanzania. 

Hartley would have been the 
first to remark upon the neat 
symmetry of these two parts of 
Ins life, lire talk strapping Eng- 
lishman with the twinkling eyes 
and open face never matched 
the caricature of the strutting 
colonial administrator he was 
always happiest with the 
African people in the villages 
and bush. A benevolent host, he 
would sit at the head of his table, 
wielding a glass of red wine, and 
recite Tennyson's “Ulysses", 
“Come my friends, ’tis not too 
late to see a newer world . . 

.As a young man. Hartley 
was struck with Ic mal d 'Afriqtic 
- and though he ventured as far 
afield as Aden, Iraq. Turkey and 
Trinidad, he spent much of the 
next 67 years thinking up ways 
to give something back to the 
continent he loved. 

He was bom in Leicestershire 
in 1907, the son of a civil ser- 
vant, and grew up as a country 
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UND5ELL: On Sanoday 25 May 19%. 
to Ioanna J Gibbon] and Paul, a son. 
Randal George. 
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my whole life would be largely 
influenced by this budding." He 
learnt to skate there, and 
cheered the efforts of the 
Brighton Tigers ice hockey 
team. He was then at Brighton 
and Hove Grammar School; a 
fellow pupil was John Nicks, lat- 
er pair skating champion of the 
world and now a leading coach 
in the United Stales. 

At the age of 16, Weeks went 
to sea as a cadet in the Mer- 
chant Navy, later transferring to 
the Royal Naval Reserve. On 
demobilisation in 1946, he 
sought work with the Tom 
Arnold entertainments organ- 
isation in London and to his de- 
light was assigned to their 
recently acquired Brighton 
Sports Stadium. He became 
publicity manager and secretary 
to Brighton Tigers hockey team. 
He fell in love with one of the 
rink’s skating instructresses, 
Jane Huckle, and married her 
in 1947. two days before his 24th 
birthday. 

One of his tasks at the ice rink 
was to comment on the ice 
hockey matches over the pub- 
lic address system. Among the 
spectators one evening was Pe- 
ter Diramock of the BBC, co- 
founder of the television show 
Sportsview. Impressed by what 
he heard, he invited Weeks to 
audition at the Empress Hall 
rink in Earls Court, west Lon- 
don. The test took place during 
the second period of a match - 
and Weeks was then told to 
broadcast the final period live, 
on the air lor the first time, to 
thousands of listeners. He sur- 
vived this stem ordeal with fly- 
ing colours, and his future with 
the BBC was assured. But the 
SS Brighton still came fust, 
and he stayed on its staff until 
h was closed and demolished in 
1965. So great was his affection 
for the old building that in 
1988 he, Afelerie Moon, and 


boy in a large family. After some 
initial training, he entered the 
Colonial Service which sent 
him to Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, and then to the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agricul- 
ture in Trinidad Offered tbfc 
choice of running coffee farms 
in the West Indies, rubber plan- 
tations in Malaya, or cotton pr£ 
duction in Tanganyika, Hartley 
chose logo to Africa. 

As a junior agricultural offi- 
cer, he was expected to buy a car 
out of his own salary, and, al- 
though he spent £200 on a Box 
Ford, he found when he got to 
Mwanza that he preferred to 
walk. Travelling at the head of 
a line of porters, he became 
known for the swinging stride 
that remained so characteristic 
of him. He got to know every 
comer of the huge province, 
learned KiSukuma and quick- 
ly made friends with the local 
Sukuma tribespeopfe. Later, 
he would also team to speak flu- 
ent Arabic, Somali, KiMaa and 
of course perfect KiSwahili- not 
what is known as “KiSettler". 

Hartley’s main iob was to en- 
courage the Sukuma to be- 
come self-sufficient in cotton, 
which they sold at miction in 
Mwanza to Asian traders who 
were telegraphed from Liver- 
pool every week with the cotton 
exchange prices. Hartley’s iso- 
lation from other colonials fed 
bis independent spirit and gave 
him an intense, passionate lave 
of Africa that never left him. 


Forthcoming: 

marriages 

Mr J.W. Rees 
and Miss D. L. Masn 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween James WIULani, son of Mr and 
Mrs Colin Rees, of Chamberlain 
House, Wells, Somerset, and Daya 
Lucienne, elder daughter of Mr and 
Mrs Martin Mann, of Lodes, 
Kingston St Mary, Somerset 

Birthdays 

Mr George Bush, former president 
I of the United States. 72; Mr Mark 
CaJcaveccbia, golfer, 36; Mr Charles 
Clark, lawyer and publisher, 63; Mr 
John Copley, operatic producer, 63; 
Mr Vk Damon e, singer. 68; Mr 
Michael Fabricanr MP, 46; Sir Peter 
Froggait, Pro-Chance Dor, Dublin 
University, 68; Lady Heines of ’fer- 
reglea, racehorse trainer, 38; Sir 
Kenneth HoUings, former High 
Court judge, 78: Mr Ait Jemnngs. 
footballer, 51; Mr Peter Jones, actor. 
76; Sir Paul Kennedy, a Lord Justice 
of Appeal, 61; Mr Oliver Knussen, 
composer and conductor, 44; Lord 
McCUiskcy, a Senator in the College 
of Justice in Scotland, 67; Dr Ernest 
Mario, co-chairman and chief exec- 
utive. Aha Corporation, Palo Alio, 
58; Lord Maybew, former govern- 
ment minister, 81; Mr John W_McW 
Thompson, former Editor of the 5 mh- 
day Telegraph, 7 6; Mr Johnlbwnend 
MP, 61 

Anniversaries 

Births: Sir Richard Faoshawe, diplo- 
mat, translator and poet, baptised 
1608; Harriet Martmean, novelist and 
historian, 1802; diaries Kingsley, 
novelist, 1819; Robert Anthony 
Eden, first Eari of Avon, statesman. 



Weeks, second from left standing, wtth the BBC's 1966 World Cup commentary team; from left (standing), Frank Bough, David Coleman, 
Watty Barnes, and (seated) Ken Astron, Kenneth Wofastanhotme, Arthur Bits Photograph: Wlspoft/ Hutton Getty 


Marilyn. Hoskins, stars of some 
of the ice shows there, organ- 
ised a reunion in Hove for 
some 250 skaters and fans. 

The BBCs first live television 
outside broadcast from the 
south coast was a 60-minute ex- 
cerpt from Brighton's Ice Cir- 
cus of 1952, with Weeks as 
commentator. Six years later the 
BBC began covering European 
and World figure skating cham- 
pionships. From 1958 until his 
retirement at the centenary 
World Figure Skating Champi- 
onships at Edmonton, Alberta, 
in March this year. Weeks re- 
ported every major skating 
event, including the 1967 world 
roller championships. Even at 


72 he still sounded young and 
enthusiastic. 

Weeks reported te sports for 
38 years, gymnastics for 27, 
football for 23 and swimming 
for 20. His work took him to 26 
different countries. He was 
popular among Britain’s 
Olympic sports folk as “the 
gold medal commentator", for 
it fell to him to narrate the vic- 
tory ceremonies for the skaters 
John Curry, Robin Cousins, 
Christopher Dean and Jayne 
Torvill, and the swimmers David 
Wilkie and Duncan Goodhew. 
Weeks was best known for his 
skating commentaries, never 
speaking too much but always 
ready with the name of the ami- 


Brian Hartley 


In 1938. he was posted to 
Aden as the agricultural officer. 
Aden was the place after Thn- 
ganyika that would most pro- 
foundly hold his affections. He 
and his best friend, Peter Dav- 
£y, were determined to join the 
RAF at the start of the Second 
World W^r, but as fluent Arab 
speakers were considered too 
valuable to send home. Instead, 
Hartley was made assistant com- 
mandant of the camel corps at 
Subdhi, near Aden. His job was 
to dress up in Arab dress and 
patrol the beaches, identifying 
German and Italian submarines 
that were forced to surface in 
the Bab el-Mandeb straits. The 
post gave him a lifelong inter- 
est in camels and how they 
flourish in desert conditions. 

After the war. Hartley added 
the job of political officer to his 
responsibilites, and in 1946 he 
was appointed Director of Agri- 
culture in the Aden Protec- 
torate. The two jobs went well 
together, as when an attempt to 
broker peace between the war- 
ring Fadhali and Lower Yafai 
tribesman succeeded only after 
Hartley started a cotton scheme 
at Abyan. 50 miles north of 
Aden port. He was appointed 
CMG for the Abyan scheme. In 
three years, the project made 
more than £lm profit, and both 
tribes referred to cotton- as 
“white gold". His nickname 
among the Arabs was “AJ- 
ZeraT, “the farmer". 

It was in Aden that Hartley 



Hartley: to mal d'Afriqua 
Photograph: Simon Upton 


1897; Brigid Antonia Broptay (Lady 
Levey), novelist. 1929; Anne Frank, 
diarist, 1929. Deaths: Jean Etienne 
Liotard. painter, 1789; John Nichol- 
son Ireland, composer. 1962; Sir 
Herbert Read, poet and critic, 1968; 
Dame Marie Rambert, ballet pro- 
ducer, director and teacher. 1982. On 
this day: Magdalen College, Oxford, 
was founded, 14S8; the first electric 
telegraph was patented by Sir 
William Cooke and Sir Charles 
Wheatstone; 1837; the Rotberfaithe- 
Stepoey Tunnel beneath the Thames 
was opened, 1908; in Greece, King 
Constantine abdicated in favour of 
his second son, Alexander, 1917; the 
Beatles were appointed MBE in the 
Birthday Honours, 1965; Boris 
Yeltsin was elected president of the 
Rusaan Republic, 1991. Today is ibe 
FeastDay of SiEskifl,St John of Sa- 
hagnn, St Leo IH, pope, St Odtdphia, 
St Onnphrios and St Temaa. 

Lectures 

National GaQeiy: Charles Harrison, 
“Degas (5); Degas's Barbers and Oth- 
er People", 1pm. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Ge- 
offrey Opje, “20th-century Craft 
Movements", 230pm. 

Tale GaBoy: Sarah O’Brien Tfrohig. 
“Rothko", lpm. 

Leicester University: Dr Bernard 
Crump, “Shifting the Responsibility 
for Meeting the Cost of DragsT, lpm. 

Luncheons 

HM Government 

Mr Michael Tfortilta, Secretary of 
Sale for Defence, was the host at a 
luncheon held yesterday at Lan- 
caster House, London SW1, in ho- 
nour of Dato’ Syed Hamid bin Syed 
Jaafar Aibar, Minister for Defence 
of Malaysia. 


Newspaper Society 
Mr Robin Burgess. President of the 
Newspaper Society, hosted a lunch 
held yesterday at the Newspaper 
Society’s headquarters, London 
WC1, in honour of Lord Write ham. 
Chairman of the Press Complaints 
Commission. 

Foundation for Science 
and Technology 
Lord Butterworth was in the chair at 
a lecture and dinner discussion held 
yesterday evening at the Royal So- 
ciety, London SW1. Dr John 
Hdfanes, Professor Charles Curtis and 
Sir Francis Graham-Smith spoke on 
“Disposal of Radioactive Waste; two 
sides of a coin". Among those pre- 
sent were: 

Lord Barber of Tewkesbury; Lord Berkeley, 
Lord Brifhimm: Lady Butterworth; Lord 
Campbell ot Cray; Lord Oiejaon; Lord 
How* onhwa; Lord JenloB of Rada* Lord 
Percy of WiUno; Lord ftwtcn Lord Swfiekfc 
LordTijfior of Giyfu; Sir Kens oh EiUro: Sr 
Andrew Kudej; Sir Ba^hLadcfie; Sr Rkhnd 
Morpr. Admiral of (be Fleet Sir Julian Of 
■raid; Professor Sir Frederic* Warner Dr 
Michael Clark MP; Mr Him DalyeH MP; Mr 
Rurick Thompson MP; Mr G. Wwfcfl MP: 
Mr Michael Faigtt Dr Anne McLaren. 

Company of Tobacco 
Pipe Makers and 
Tobacco Blenders 

Mr RJLH Merton was installed 
as Master of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Tobacco Pipe Makers and 
Tobacco Blend era ar a meeting of the 
Court of Assistants bold yesterday ai 
Haberdashers’ Hal London ECL 
Mr RJTL Vanderpump, Mr S.G. Qr- 
Kk and Mr A.L Styles were installed 
as Wardens. The Master, Mr Tony 
Ostik, the Past Master, and Mr 
Peter Rawlins were the speakers at 
a luncheon held afterwards. 


plex jump or lift which the 
viewer had just seen. In 1990 the 
world ice titles were deter- 
mined in Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
as he told Enid Lowe of Ice Age 
magazine, be was able to revis- 
it some old haunts - his ship had 
docked there daring the Second 
World Whr. 

Alan Weeks and I knew each 
other for half a century, from 
the days when I took my first (al- 
tering steps on the SS Brighton 
ice, and his wife was a school- 
friend of my sister Joan. We 
were last in touch two months 
ago, when he rang me on his re- 
turn from Edmonton about the 
biography which Liz Solkhon 
and I were planning to write. “I 


just have to go for a medical 
check-up,” be said, “then you 
must come over to discuss it" 

Dennis L. Bird 

Alan Frederick Weeks, sports 
commentator bom Bristol S 
September 1923; public relations 
officer. Sports Stadium, Brighton 
1946-65; Secretary, Brighton 
Tigers Ice Hockey Club 1946-65; 
BBC sports commentator 1951- 
96; director, London Lions Ice 
Hockey Club 1973-74, director. 
Sports Aid Foundation 1976- 
8&. governor 1983-96; married 
1947 Jane Huckle (one son. and 
one son and one daughter 
deceased); died Hove II June • 
1996. 


met Doreen Sanders, the 
daughter of an Indian Army of- 
ficer, whom he married in 1951 
at the age of 43. Africa, how- 
ever, be cam e their home. Hart- 
ley had already bought a 
2,000-acre , farm at Mweiga in 
1934, and in 1952, during the 
Mau Mau, they bought and 
began to develop Langaseni 
ranch between Mount Kili- 
manjaro and Mount Mem in 
northern Tanganyika. 

Starting offwith 16,500 acres 
of arid acacia bush. Hartley 
turned the ranch into a show- 
piece that eventually stretched 
over 89,000 acres and raised Bo- 
ran beef cattle, sheep, goats and 
horses. In 2953, he became a 
trustee of the Tanganyika Na- 
tional Parks, and when the 
ranch was nationalised by the 
government in the mid-196te he 


turned his talents to Rhodesia, 
Somalia. Turkey, Yemen. 
Ethiopia and Uganda, where he 
worked as an adviser on live- 
stock for nomads for the Unit- 
ed Nations and the Warid Bank. 
When his son Aidai/i covered * 
the Somali civil war for 
Reuter, many Somali. leaders 
recognised the Hartley name. 

From 1980, Hartley worked 
as a volunteer far Oxfam, Ac- 
tion Aid and Farm Africa. The 
Karamoja famine in northern 
Uganda, which had killed hun- 
dreds of thousands of people by 
1982, was the start to his next 
great life adventure. He travel- 
led to Karamoja to advise the 
local people on rebuilding then- 
devastated agriculture. Two 
years later, he again visited 
Uganda, and from there went 
on to Tanzania. Travelling by 
matatu (bush taxi), he revisited 
all the areas where he had 
been an agricultural officer in 
the 1920s. His return to Tanza- 
nia came at a time when the 
Tanzanian government was be- 
ginning to turn its back on the 
socialism of the 1960s and in- 
stigate a wide range of economic 
and agricultural reforms. 

Hartley realised he would 
never again form the land as a 
settler, instead he was deter- 
mined to help the local tribes- 
people. He was eventually 
aflerwed once again to live on his 
old ranch, and embarked on a 
protect to introduce the camel 
to the Masai. It was no easy task. 


for tbe Masai are particularly at- | 
tached to cattle. Camels, they 
argued, were the product of 
mating a giraffe with a lion, and 
besides everyone knows that 
camels spread the desert 

Helped oat by his son, Kim, 
Hartley persevered. The Masai 
could come and drink the 
camds’ milk, and talk to the So- 
malis who tended them. Soon 
they came to realise that milk 
was still to be had in the dry sea- 
son, and that camels ignored the 
grass that the cattle favoured, 
preferring instead to browse. . 

Hartley’s camel project 
which started with eight beasts 
and now numbers 300, was 
largely financed out of his Colo- 
nial Service pension. It was 
typical of the soft-spoken mod- 
est man who could always be re- 
lied on to think up a small-scale 
private solution to Africa's 
many problems, whether it was 
importing fish-books for a vil- 
lage in Sudan or asking his wife, 
in the truck to Karamoja, to car- 
ry a batch of guinea-pigs on her 
knees so that the starving tribes- 
people could breed them and 
have something to eaL 

Fiammcrta Rocco 

Brian Joseph Hartley, agricul- 
turalist, colonial administrator, 
conservationist: bom Kegworth. 
Leicestershire 31 July 1907; MBE 
1934. OBE 1945; CMC 1950; 
married 1951 Doreen Sanders 
(three sons, one daughter); died 
Mombasa, Kenya 5 June 1996. 


Uno Chiyo 


The novelist and kimono de- 
signer Uno Chiyo was an cn- 
chaniingiy vivacious old wd> 
who occasionally appeared on 
Jap:uwsc television wvaruK un- 
usualtv classic kimono, old- 
fashioned hairstyles and thick 
pebble glasses. It was easy to sec 
what a beauty she toast have 
been in her youth, and to 
unde rstand why so many men 
- most of them quite unworthy 
of her - fell under her spell. 

She reminded me of the 
sexually voracious Marlene 

Dietrich - her almost exact 
contemporary - revealed in her 
daughter Maria Riva’s tatter ta- 
ography- Or of the centenarian 
gjxmdes dames, still avid for 
male attentions, in Ronald Fir- 
bank’s novels, one of whose del- 
icately caricatured aristocrats. 
Lady ftuvula de Ranzoust. loves 
to practise her “hobbv" of 
“standing in shafts of sunlight , 
just as Uno Chiyo to the very 

last gasp adored! basking in the 

glow of media celebrity. 

The first time I saw her in the 
flesh was at the Tokyo Imperi- 
al Hotel for the celebration of 
her SSth birthday, the special oc- 
casion known in Japan as bei- 
ju. Hundreds of friends and fans 
attended. During the long 
evening she changed her re- 
splendent kimono three times, 
a custom (o-iro-naoshi) more 
usually performed by young 
brides at the wedding reception 
after the Shinto ceremony. 
These were really just oppor- 
tunities for the star or the 
evening to freshen her make-up. 

and to the end Uno was an ar- 
dent maquilleuse - her first 
published story was the prize- 
winning “ Shifun no kao" 
(“Painted Face", 1921). 

She started off as a school- 
teacher at the Kawashima El- 
ementary School in Iwakuni in 
1914. and in what was then a 
quiet provincial backwater she 
at once created a scandal by 



Uno: *Was It Instinct? Fear? Or 
merely lust?* 

wearing an elaborate geisha 
wig and make-up in class, and 
had a love-affair with a young 
teacher. The teacher had to 
transfer to another post, while 
she went off blithely in search 
of another romance. It was to 
be the pattern of all her life. 

Uno Chiyo wrote only a 
handful of works, most of them 
short. Her longest story is pure- 
ly autobiographical. Irozange 
(Confessions of Love), serialised 
in the literary magazine Chuo 
Koran from 1933 to 1935, and 
runs to only 150 pages or so. Af- 
ter a disastrous “arranged" 
marriage to an unsuitable 
cousin, she fled to Tokyo. She 
worked for a while as a waitress 
in a restaurant opposite the of- 
fice of Chuo Koran, where she 
got to know the editor who 
later published her first story. 

Confessions of Love is based 
on a gruesome personal expe- 
rience in 1929, when she had a 
love-affair with the artist Beiji 
Togo, who was recovering from 
a nasty double love suicide. 
Uno had wanted to collect in- 
formation about the affair, in 
which the girl had died, for a 
noveL She arrived at Togo’s 


Ini!*'*' with only hamlKijs. tan 
after making hnv with the 
on the vetv nksKj-tf.uned hilor 
i on which' the Mchcd AhiHl 
suicide h.ld lakCll pktiV, ‘■hi 
lh ed with hint for live years. Siv 
iv veans Inter, she recalled: ' VW 
fell up*»n each sdher like am 
mak You sec. ii was the Mi ml 
■Mined Kmdige round his neck 

that got me." 

The "hero" is portrayed 

selfish, cowardly, weak- allied, 
ffekle and wi> capricious »lc 
is an artist who ha* Iw’^d wmc 
veuis in America - "Mcnean 
jap" is the term lino uno - anil 
he never puts bru^h u» canvas, 
but scrounge* money from \.a- 
Kmjs morose, insolvni flub. *“ 
the end. as nearly always m 
Japanese life, n is the women 
in ihissuwv who emerge as tin* 
stronger ctairncUT*. while the 
$elf~iroporl.uti uialcs reical 
themselves to be little b**ys at 
heart, with second-rate alnlities- 

Uno Omo kept writing *pt»- 
radically for magazine*, anti 
for her own Suunm I “Style *. 
Japan’s tint fashion magazine. 

During the Second World W.ir. 
however, it was suppressed ta 
government censors, who I* wiki 
the articles she wrote on them: 
like “How to Wear a Summer 
Frock" and "Proper Under- 
wear - a Must lor Western 
Dresses" not in keeping with the 
seriousness of the limes. But the 
unsin table Uno Chiyo resur- 
rected it during the Occupation. 
She became even more famous 
as an innovative kimono 
designer than as a writer. 

Her “4m hitori no anna /:•> 
hanashi" (“Story of a Woman 
.Alone”, 1971) is another fasci- 
nating re-telling of her lik*. 
mainly confining itself to her 
early years and her prociHnuus 
sexual needs. She asks hcrsell. 
“Was it instinct Fear? Or 
merely lust ?" as she ponders her 
youthful erotomania. She 
"emerges as a woman who did 
exactly as she pleased. 

Her beautiful short novel 
Oltan she declares to be the 
most “eoostruelcd" of her 
works, claiming its rather erratic 
story is based on La IVimvw 
de Clews. It is a historical nov- 
el about the puppet-makers 
and puppeteers of Shikoku, 
and was awarded the Noma 
Prize when it appeared in 1957. 
The film director Kon Ichikawa 
made it into a movie in 1984. 

Uno Chiyo celebrated her 
95th birthday in grand style 
with a patty at the Ginza branch 
of Takashimaya Depart 
Store. The eighth-floor --n 
gallery staged an exhibition of 
her works, including manu- 
scripts of her novels as well as 
their now rare first editions, and 
a number of sumptuous formal 
kimonos designed by her. 
Moreover, there was an exact 
reconstruction of her gorgeous 
living-room in the high-class 
Aoyama district of Tokyo. 

During the run of the show, 
this indefatigable nonagenari- 
an was on display every day to 
chat with a retinue of fam’ous 
friends in the presence of an 
appreciative audience and 
adoring television cameras. 

For the magazine Claire Uno 
Chiyo composed this maxim: “I 
like people who don’t give up 
their lust for life in whatever sit- 
uation they find themselves un- 
til the very last moment." 
Again, she said: “All deaths 
before the age of 100 are acci- 
dental deaths, deaths caused by 
carelessness or thoughtlessness. 
Men and women can live nat- 
urally to be 100 and over." 
Uno Chiyo just missed that 
mark. 

James Kirkup 

Uno Chiyo, novelist and kimono 
designer: bom Kawanishi 28 
November 1897; died Tokyo 10 
June 1996 
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Negligent landlord will not be prosecuted 


Regina ▼ Director of Public 
Prosecutions, ex parte Joses; 
Queen’s Bench Divisional Court 
(Lord Justice Anld aod Mr Justice 
Sachs) 10 June 1996 

The test of whether someone 
was guilty of negligence so 
gross as to justify their bring 
prosecuted for manslaughter 
was necessarily imprecise and 
a prosecutor was entitled to de- 
cide that a landlord, who bad 
failed to implement fire safety 
precautions required by the 
local authority, should not be 
prosecuted after someone had 
died in a fire at his premises. 

The Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sional Court dismissed an ap- 
plication by Jennifer Jones for 
judicial review of a decision of 
the Director of Public Prose- 
cutions, acting by the Crown 
Prosecution Service, not to 
prosecute Richard Boddington 
for an offence of manslaughter 
following the death of Miss 

Jones’s 2Q-montb-oki daughter, 

Terri-Ann, in a fire at premis- 
es owned by Mr Boddington. 
Douglas Day QC and Ctdin Davis- 
Lyons (Shelter) jdriheappScancAhn 
Moses QC and T Ker (CPS, Yak- 
dun) for die DPP; Makolm Swifi 
QC and Adrian Dent ( GnatweBs, 
Scarb o r o ugh) forMrBoddbrffon. 

Lord Justice Anld said Mr 
Boddington was the owner of 
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the Richmond Hotel at 60-68 
North Marine Road, Scarbor- 
ough, which he ran as a home 
for homeless people, most of 
whom paid rent by means 
of housing benefit. Each per- 
son or family occupied one 
room in which they slept and 
cooked. 

In November 1993 Scarbor- 
ough Borough Council served 
on Mr Boddington a notice re- 
quiring him to undertake im- 
provements m the fire safety 
precautions at the premises. Mr 
Boddington said he was unable 
to meet the substantial cost of 
the new works without a coun- 
cil granL No further progress 
had been made before the 
fatal fire occurred. 

Miss Jones, together witb her 
partner, John Devlin, and their 
two children, Natasha and 
Tem-Ann, had taken room 35 
on the second floor in early Jan- 
uaiy 1994. All four slept in one 
room except when the occupant 
of room 36 was away, when the 
children slept in there. Uiev 
would be locked in the room at 
night to prevent them playing 
in the corridors and disturbing 
other residents. 

i ^ hou « of 5 May 
1994 a fire broke out in room 


32 on the second floor. One of 
its occupants, Katherine Har- 
rison, died. The other escaped 
and alerted Mr Boddington. He 
then alerted other residents, in- 
cluding Miss Jones, who was 
sleeping alone in room 35. She 
went to unlock the door to 
room 36 but was unable to 
reach it because of smoke in the 
corridor. The fire brigade 
rescued the children but Tferri- 
Ann died on the way to the 
bospitaL 

Inquests were held in Octo- 
ber 1994. The jury returned a 
verdict of unlawful kSling in re- 
spect of TerriAnn Jones and of 

accidental death in respect of 
Katherine Harrison. After tire 
inquest Ian Stamp, a special 
casework lawyer for the York- 
shire Area of the CPS, agreed 
to reconsider an earlier dec- 
ision not to prosecute Mr 
Boddington. But he adhered to 
his original view that there 
was insufficient evidence to 
provide ^ realistic prospect of 
conviction for involuntary 
manslaughter. 

applicant's case was 
that Mr Stamp had misdirect- 
ed himself on the test of in- 
voluntary manslaughter. The 
test was not whether a jury 


would be sure that Mr Bod- 
dington was guilty of a “verv 
high degree of negligence" as 
Mr Stamp had said in his affi- 
davit, but. as explained by Lord 
Macfcay LC in R v Adomako 
(1995] 1 AC 171 at 187. 
whether Mr Boddington was 
guilty of negligence which 
could be characterised as grass 
in the light of “the seriousness 
of the breach of duty commit- 
ted by [him] in all the circum- 
stances in which [he] was 
placed when it occurred". 

In his Lordship’s judgment, 
the applicant’s argument 
wrongly^ treated part of Lord 
Mackay's reasoning as a statu- 
tory formula to be incanted to 
demonstrate its application. 

It was plain from his affidavit 
that Mr Stamp had applied the 
necessarily imprecise Adomako 
test, namely whether there was 
a realistic prosped of proving 
Mr Boddington ‘s breach of 
duly was so serious or “gross” 
or ‘’so bad in all the circum- 
stances as to amount , . . to a 
criminal act". 

His Lordship also rejected 
the applicant’s ar^ument^ut 
Mr Siamp's decision was un- 
reasonable in the sense defined 
m Associated Provincial Pieuues 
Houses Ltd v Wcdnesbury 
Corporation (194Sj l KB 223. 

Emrt Magrath, Barrister 
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BA and American create air superpower 


DAVID USBORNE AND 
MAGNUS GRIMOND 


British Airways and American 
Airlines yesterday ran into a 
storm of protest after unveiling 

plans for a highly ambitious 
code-sharing agreement that 

would create the world's largest 
aviation alliance with the pow- 


er to transform competition 
between Europe and the Unit- 


between Europe and the Unit- 
ed Slates. 

Under the arrangement, an- 
nounced simultaneously in Lon- 
don by BAS chief executive. Bob 
Ayling. and in New York by his 
American counterpart, Robert 
Crandall, the two airlines would 
splice together their schedules 
and share flight codes to forge 


a single network of routes 
around the world. But the al- 
liance wOl be the subject of close 
scrutiny from competition au- 
thorities on both sides of Lhc At- 
lantic and rivals were quick to 
want yesterday of the dangers 
to competition. 

Virgin’s Richard Branson im- 
mediately condemned the deal 
as anti-competitive. Delta Air 
Lines, the third-biggest carrier, 
said it would oppose the alliance 
unless Britain and the US 
reached agreement on an 
-open-sides" agreement to fur- 
ther open up Heathrow airport 
to US airlines. Continental Air- 
lines and the Dutch operator 
KLM were others that ex- 
pressed unease at the link-up. 


with only USAir, in which BA 
has a 24*6 per cent stake, say- 
ing it would open up new 
opportunities. 

The deal was welcomed by 
the stock market, which marked 
BA’s shares 9p higher to 562p. 
Chris Tany, an analyst with 
Klein wort Benson Securities, 
described it as a major step. “It 
is likely to mark a greater will- 
ingness on the part of the UK 
to have a more liberal [open- 
skiesj agreement But it also 
opens the way for Virgin and 
others to wrest concessions,** he 
said- 

The link-op means that from 


April next year passengers 
booking with BA to the US. for 


booking with BA to the US. for 
instance, could find themselves 


on an American Airlines flight. 
Among those planes carrying 
both BA and American flight 
codes will be Concorde, 

The two companies will re- 
main independent, however. 
Contrary to the rumours of re- 
cent weeks, the pact does not 
foresee any swapping of equi- 
ty or any trading of seats be- 
tween the respective boards. 
British Airways, meanwhile, is 
seeking to retain its sharehold- 
ing in USAir. 

Instant criticism of the deal 
was provided by Richard Bran- 
son, whose Virgin Atlantic Air- 
ways could face harsh new 
conditions across the Atlantic. 
“Gwen the history of these two 
airlines and their anti-compet- 


itive behaviour, it would be 
hard to believe any rational gov- 
ernment, in the interest of con- 
sumers, would allow this to go 
forward." he said. 

Already among the world's 
most powerful airlines, BA and 
American would together ac- 
count for almost 60 per cent of 
traffic between Britain and the 
US. Between Kennedy airport 
in New York and Heathrow 
their share is 70 per cent, while 
they are the only carriers on the 
London- to- Dallas route. 

Analysts predicted that the 
two companies will be expect- 
ed at the very least to carve out 
from the agreement some 
routes where their domination 
would be unacceptable, in- 


cluding possibly between New 
York and London. “This is 
nowhere near what the gov- 
ernments are going, to accept.'’ 
Craig Jenks. an aviation expert 
in New York, said. “Were the 
US to approve this, they would 

be abandoning the criteria they 
have applied to all previous 
cases of this kind". 

For the agreement to be vi- 
able, the two carriers must ex- 
tract immuni ty from the US 
government from current fair- 
competition regulations. That, 
is likely to be contingent upon 
the US and British govern- 
ments resolving long-standing 
arguments on an “open-skies" 
aviation agreement. 

Comment, page 17 


Controversy 
greets head 
of Exchange 


PATRICK TOOHER 


The Stock Exchange yesterday 
ended a five-month search for 
a new chief executive when it 
named Gavin Casey to replace 
Michael Lawrence, who was 
ousted in January after bitter 
dashes over his management 
style. But controversy soon sur- 
rounded Mr Casey's appoint- 
ment when details of his role in 
the infamous Blue Arrow affair 
in the 1980s resurfaced. 

The Stock Exchange chairman 
John Kemp-Welch said; “We 
have been ngorous and thorough 
in checking this matter with the 
relevant regulatory authorities 
and we are satisfied he had no 
more than a peripheral role [in 
the Blue Arrow affair]. There 
was no criticism of him in the 
[DTI] report" 


Mr Casey. 49, was deputy chief 
ecutive of County Nat West 


executive of County NatWest 
when the merchant bank 
launched Blue Arrow’s £837ra 
rights issue in 1987 that led to a 
fraud trial four years later. 

He denied being closely in- 
volved in the unsuccessful rights 
issue and rejected allegations 
made on behalf of one defen- 
dant during the trial that be had 


“run for cover" when the offi- 
cial investigation into affair 
began. “I strongly refuted those 
suggestions at the time and I do 
so again." he said yesterday. 

It was alleged that City 
advisers bought into the Blue 
Arrow rights issue to bail out the 
recruitment agency after real- 
ising the cash call would flop. 
The Court of Appeal quashed 
convictions of four financiers 
linked with the rights issue four 
years ago. 

Mr Casey joined Smith New 
Court in 1989, and became 
chief operating officer before 
the broker was bought by Mer- 
rill Lynch last year. He has since 
played a key role in the inte- 
gration of the two businesses. 

“He is a proven manager of 
change," Mr Kemp- Welch said. 
“He will lead the executive 
team in the implementation of 
the Exchange's strategy, which 
is now dose to being finalis ed." 

The appointment comes at a 
crucial tune for the Exchange, 
which is nearing momentous 
changes that will introduce a 
new electronic system of trading 
shares. 

The Exchange is transform- 
ing its current trading system 



'Refuted suggestions' over Blue Arrow; Gavin Casey, the new Stock Exchange chief 



Photograph: Philip Meech 


from a quote-driven one where 
prices are displayed electroni- 
cally but deals done by phone, 
. to an order-ririven system with 
electronic matching of trades. 

The move threatens the 
traditional privileges given to 
market-ma kin g firms. However, 
Mr Casey denied his association 
with the broker would colour his 


view of the debate. “I have no 


way,” he said. 

Mr Casey is the Exchange’s 
third chief executive in as many 
years. Both Mr Lawrence, who 
was paid a basic salary of 
£345,000 and received a £500,000 
pay-off phis his predecessor, Bi- 
ter Rawlins were sacked. Mr 


Rawlins left in 1993 amid con- 
troversy over the Taurus' elec- 
tronic share settlement system, 
which was abandoned at an es- 
timated cost to the Qty of £40Qm. 
But Mr Kemp-Wblch denied the 
chief executive’s position was a 
poisoned chalice “There was 
no shortage of people interested 
in doing the job," he said. 


Mr Casey, who taias up his 
new post in August, %id he 
looked forward “to implement- 
ing what needs to be done” at 
the Exchange. Mr Kemp-Welch 
refused to disclose any details 
about Mr Casey’s salary, but did 
say he would be on a two-year 
rolling contract. 

Comment, page 17 


A final record for Thorn-EMI 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 


THORN m 


Share price, pence 


Perennial takeover candidate 
Thorn-EMI yesterday unveiled 
record profits up 27 per cent, in 
its last set of figures before split- 
ting into two separate compa- 
nies this summer. 

But there was continuing 
speculation in the City that a 
hostile bid for the music-to- 
remals conglomerate could in- 
terrupt the divorce proceedings. 

“EMI is virtually the only ma- 
jor record company that isn't 
owned by a media conglomer- 
ate,” said one leading analyst. 
Disney, the US entertainment 
juggernaut, continued to be a 
favourite potential bidder. The 
the mc-par ks- to-broadcasting 
company is one of the few US 




Barings feces mass 
defections in equities 


Niccjcum 


1986 1987 1983 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Preparing to split: Sir Colin Southgate has overseen the past 10 years' restructuring 


giants without a recording; labcL 
Simon Duffv, group finance 


Simon Duffy, group finance 
director, said yesterday that 
the company had not received 
any approaches. “If we did, of 
course we would consider what 
was in the best interests of 
shareholders." 

Potential buyers could wait, 
however, until Thorn and EMI 
Group are trading separately 
before launching a bid. The 
demerger will be put to share- 
holders on In August, and 
Thom is expected to begin 
trading separately the morning 
of 19 August, the company re- 
vealed yesterday. 

Pre-tax profits soared to 
£539m in the year to 3 1 March, 


from £424m last time, buoyed 
by record sales at EMI Music 
and solid growth in its rentals 
division. 

The results cheered analysis, 
who predicted double-digit 
growth for both EMI Gamp 
and Thom, the two successor 
companies. 

“We didn't massage these 
figures in advance ot the de- 
merger." Mr Duffy said yester- 
day. “We just let the chips fall 
where they might" 

The shares gained 5p to dose 
at l,843p, compared with ana- 
lysts' estimates of £20-a-share 
for the two companies follow- 
ing demerger. If shareholders 
approve the split they will be of- 
fered one new share in Thom, 
the rentals company, for every 
Thorn-EMI share they own. 
Analysts expect Thom shares to 
trade sharply below those of 


EMI Group, which, os a pure 
music and retail play, would 
fetch a higher market rating. 

The two companies will di- 
vide net debt of £391 ,4m, with 
Thom taking £260 m. Both are 
expected to follow progressive 
dividend policies, in tine with 
present practice. 

Thorn-EMI declared a final 
dividend of 29_5p, ur40p for the 
whole year. 

Senior executives working 
for Thorn following the de- 
merger will receive new options, 
while EMI executives will see 
their current options repriced to 
reflect the relative value of the 
new shares. 


placed as chairman of Thom by 
Hugh Jenkins, currently non- 
executive deputy chairman. 
Michael Metcalf will remain as 
Thorn’s group chief executive. 

Mr Duffy said last year’s re- 
sults were boosted by a strong 


performance in the US anc 
European music businesses 


Sir Cotin Southgate, who has 
overseen the radical restruc- 


turing of Thorn-EMI over the 
last 10 years, wfll be chairman 
of both companies, although he 
is expected to be eventually rc- 


European music businesses, 
where 30 EMI titles sold more 
than one million copies. Best- 
sellers included albums by 
Garth Brooks, Queen, the 
Rolliag Stones, Pink Floyd and 
the Beatles (the Anthology). 

EMI’s music performance 
was in sharp contrast to the for- 
tunes of rivals Sony and Poly- 
Gram, both of which 
announced disappointing sales 
earlier this year. Mr Duffy said 
the market in the US was flat 
last year, which made the com- 
pany's performance “that much 
more satisfying”. 


ING Barings, the merchant 
bank rescued after its collapse 
at the hands of rogue trader 
Nick Leeson, is facing the 
prospect of mass defections 
from its specialist equities teams 
following the recent recruit- 
ment of more than 50 staff by 
its rival Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell. 

The bank is already suing hs 
German rival in New York, af- 
ter it poached a key member of 
staff there, encouraging a wave 
of departures. 

At least 25 more Barings 
I employees, members of its 
Asian desk in London, are now 
, thought to be vulnerable to six 
and seven-figure salaries now ot 
offer if they sign up with one of 
their unnamed rivals. 

Barings’ problems come in 
the wake of a rapid ratcheting 
up of City salaries in the past 
year, leading to poaching on a 
massive scale as many major 
banks move to position them- 
selves within the international 
market place. 

The latest threatened defec- 
tions follow the departure of 
Andrew Fraser, former head of 
Barings’ Asia tram, who has left 
to join Standard Chartered 
Securities. 

Mr Fraser, who is banned 
from approaching staff under 


the terms of his departure, is be- 
lieved to have been joined by 
Andrew dark, another Barings 
sales trader. 

Several of the Asian team in 
London are already thought to 
have been approached by at least 
one major bank. Barings yes- 
terday would not comment on 
whether approaches had been 
maje and what the outcome was. 

A bank source said that in cur- 
rent conditions, with poachers 
ending ING Barings, it was not 
surprising that members of staff 
were being contacted. 

“It is bloody irritating to 


have people picked off like 
that,” he said. “When we iden- 


approached. We look at them 
in the eye and ask them to tell 
us that they are staying.” 

Although it was not possible 
for Barings to match the huge 
double or triple-salary increases 
that some are being offered by 
some banks, potential defectors 
were being given an indication 
of the “generous" bonuses they 
might expect next year. 

Some staff who did not nec- 
essarily want to leave were be- 
ing placed in an impossible 
position because everyone 
around them was going and they 
felt their team would be dis- 
banded, the source added. 
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Cut in output 
backs decision 
to reduce rates 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 


Manufacturers cut production 
in April, giving Kenneth Clarke 
more ammunition lo defend his 
surprise reduction in the level 
of interest rates last week. 

Figures yesterday showing a 
small decline in manufacturing 
output and a bigger drop in to- 
tal industrial output confirmed 
that industry remains the weak 
link in the economy. Recent fig- 


ures have highlighted the con- 
trast between the fortunes of 


trast between the fortunes of 
manufacturers and consumers. 

“One can only conclude that 
the Chancellor had a sniff of 
these figures when he acted last 
week.” said Paul Mortimer- 
Lee, chief economist at invest- 
ment bank Paribas. “Despite the 
setback in manufacturing we are 
not suffering from a broad de- 
ficiency of demand.” 

Upward revisions to earlier 
figures were not quite enough 
to eliminate the recession in 
manufacturing, which is strug- 
gling to escape from its over- 
hang of excess stocks. Its level 
of output edged down by 0.1 per 
cent in the last quarter of 1995 
and 02 percent in the first quar- 
ter of this year. 

However, the revisions did 
show that total industrial out- 
put, which includes the utilities, 
mining and oil and gas extrac- 
tion as well as manufacturing, 
reached a record high in March. 

“Industry’s trio of problems - 
excess stocks, excess labour and 
weak overseas markets- wfll not 
disappear overnight” said Ian 
Shepnerdson at HSBC Markets. 
Most economists predict that 
output growth will remain in the 


doldrums for some months, al- 
though higher demand is ubeadv 
reflected in increased ooiiMiincr 

gOlHlS OlllpUt. 

Industry’s output fell Iw n..s 
percent in April, largely due to 
a weather-related drop in en- 
ergy use compared with March 
Manufacturing output foil ti.3 
per cent during the month. 

Taking the three mouths to 
April as an indicator of the un- 
derlying (rend, total output was 
(L* per cent higher than the pre- 
vious three months, and 1 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. 
Manufacturing was flat during 
the three months and lL> per 


cent up on a year earlier. 
The nieces! increases in 


The biggest increases in out- 
put in February to April came 
in food, drink and tobacco. 


transport equipment and tex- 
tiles. leather and clothing. 


Industrial weakness spilled 
over into construction. Separate 


figures for the volume of ncr 
construction orders vesterd"* 


showed that the total rose I per 
cent, in ApriL the second in- 
crease running. However, an in- 
crease in new housebuilding 
orders, to their liighest level for 
over a year, and in infrastruc- 
ture orders accounted for it. 

Unemployment figures due 
today are expected lo show an- 
other decline in the number of 
people claiming benefit. 

William Whidcgravc. Chiel 
Secretary to the Treasury, 
claimed yesterday that deregu- 
lation had meant more jobs. In 
a speech to the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London, he 
said two-thirds of the jobs cre- 
ated since 1993 had been in in- 
dustries paying above-average 
wages. 
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Behind the code, a behemoth of the skies is born 



COMMENT 


“This is international 
concentration of an 

industry almost 
w^out precedent, 
and all without that 
tiresome and 
expensive business of 
full-blooded merger* 


I r~iTi^„n_L-, jw*u (ucui. Kooen 

OIK* tamousKr Hrsrnhrvt 


^^ofoundiy anlk»mpetitive" Since then 
^ba^abortofs^asreemen^and 


pro quo ibeing flat the two commies involved 


■ * , ~ J 

the big daddy of them aO - a code shar- 

imairannnTUh.tlJ »> --• ■ . . 


yes, American Airiraes. 

Code sharing is jargon for the ability of 
I 10 trans ^ er its passengers on to 

tnn others network. In essence, the two coxn- 
pames become one, for code sharing plainly 
requires extensivecro-operatian between 

other^ngs that make an airline tick. 

Bntish Airways is the largest international 
carrier ^in the world. American is the third 


' i *«<» 

° * 4 riuce rat® 


overall- Between them they have neatly 60 
per cent of UK-US tr affi c, which accounts 

for the bulk of transatlantic traffic generally. 

And between them they create a potential 
network of some 36,000 destinations. It can 
readily be seen that what is proposed is the 
creation of a behemoth with the capacity to 
crush most opposition before it. 

In most industries such a proposal would 
be so outrageous as to be laughable. But air- 
lines, with their closely guarded national 
landing rights and internationally agreed 
pricing structures, have never obeyed the 


normal rules of competition. It may well be 
that code sharing is no worse than the bilat- 
eral international agreements (bat went 
before. The trail has also been blazed to the 
extent that it is now so well trodden as to be 
a virtually open motorway. KLM has linked 
with North West, Della with a duster of 
European airlines including Virgin, and 
Lufthansa has tied itself up with United and 
others. This is international concentration 
of an industry almost without precedent, and 
all without that tiresome and expensive busi- 
ness of full -bloodied merger. 

From a commercial pomt-of view it obvi- 
ously makes sense. Both American and 
British Airways have spoken out fiercely 
against it, but they could hardly resist while i 
everyone else merrily moves ahead regard- 
less. The question ts whether the tie up i 
between two of the world’s biggest is the | 
code sharing too far, especially given then- 
key transatlantic businesses. 

Richard Branson and quite a few of Ihe 
other pilot fish forced to swim with the 
sharks, thinks it is. He points to the hypo- 
cracy of two companies which complained 
bitterly about the anti-competitive nature of 
Lufthansa’s tie up with United. Now, appar- 
ently, (he scales have fallen from their eyes 
and it isperfectiy alright to engage in such 
antics. That’s commerce for you. And it may 
well be that the carrot being offered to US 
regulators of open access to Heathrow, plus 
those treasured fifth freedom rights, if that 
is what the British authorities are prepared 


to offer, is enough to do the trick. While 
competition is taken away with one hand, it 
is increased with the other. That is what they 
would like you to believe, anyway. 

End of a marriage 
made in hell 

I t is not often that a business is so bad that 
the vendor has to pay the buyer to take it 
away. But such is the case with Do It All* a 
DIY joint venture so botched that it would 
shame any weekend hammer and chisel en- 
thusiast Do It All has swallowed up £60m- 
plus in losses and a further £75m in 
investment since being formed in 1989. 
Now WH Smith is paying Bools a thump- 
ing £63 _5m to take control of its 50 per cent 
share. It has been an expensive failure. 

Do It All was always known as the mar- 
riage made in hell. It took two of the weak- 
est players in the market and created, hey 
presto, an even weaker one. While rivals 
such as B&Q and Sainsbury’s Horoehase 
gained market share. Do It AlTs mounting 
losses became a rising source of embar- 
rassment to two of Britain’s largest retailers. 

Perhaps the salutary lesson here is that 
joint ventures are a bard trick to pull off. 
Shared responsibility and split costs sound 
good when things are going wefi. But when i 
the going gets tough, differences of opinion 
and strategy are bound to emerge. Given 
these problems, it is a wonder Boots and 1 


WH Smith put up with each other for as long 
as they did. Part of the answer to why things 
have moved so suddenly to divorce lies in 
the change of regime at WH Smith. The new 
chief has found it easier to make a clean 
j break than his predecessor, who was natu- 
rally more emotionally involved in the tie up. 

WH Smith is paying a heavy price to rid 
itself of the burden but it can now concen- 
trate on other issues, not least resolving the 
problems in its core chain. Boots on the other 
band has its work cut out. Its decision hi a 
calculated gamble cm continued improve- 
ment in the housing market and consumer 
spending. There were few options, of course. 
No one else would have looked at Do It All 
and the cost of dosing it would have been 
prohibitive. Boots chairman Lord Blyth wQl 
be praying for the feelgood factor. 

Exchange job is no 

poisoned chalice 

S o it is Gavin Casey, formerly chief oper- 
ating officer of Smith New Court and a 
name totally absent from the list of possi- 
bilities touted in the press, who lakes up the 
poisoned chalice of the Slock Exchange’s lop 
job. But hold on a moment. Is this redly such 
a tough or important assignment as it once 
was? A lot has changed since Michael 
Lawrence was so unceremoniously thrown 
overboard six months ago. Then it seemed 1 
an impossible job, one that required recon- 


ciling very different vested interests, riding 
roughshod over powerful traditionalists, 
and creating alternative sources of rev- 
enue, sometimes in competition with mem- 
bers, to shore up the exchange's future. That 
was hew Mr Lawrence characterised the role, 
anyway. 

Mr Chseywill find it hard to recognise these 
things in the Exchange he is about to inherit 
With Mr Lawrence removed, an air of calm 
and quiet endeavour returned to the 
Exchange. The upshot is that most of the 
important decisions, especially that of the new 
trading system, have already been taken. The 
Stock Exchange is going to have to take on 
the chin the loss of revenue that the start-up 
of Crest involves, and drastically adjust its 
costs and horizons accordingly. As for the new 
trading system, it s to he a hybrid - the order 
driven system favoured by Mr Lawrence but 
with the quote driven system beloved of mar- 
ket-makers continuing in tandem. 

Mr Casey's job is to argue over the down- 
sizing, to carry out decisions which have 
already been taken for him by others. 
Obviously it is not a particularly crating role 
but it is one tetter suited to Lbc more lim- 
ited position in the City the Exchange must 
resign itelf to. And just in case Mr Casey is 
tempted to follow tils predecessor’s preten- 
tions, and attempt to go native, let it not he 
forgotten that he is essentially a creature of 
Michael Marks, the Smith NewCourt chair- 
man (now Merrill Lynch) most closely asso- 
ciated with the ousting of Mr Laurence. 


NatWest to 
buy top 
US broker 
for £385m 



NIC cicum 

National Westminster Bank 
yesterday announced it is to pay 
£385m for Greenwich Capital 
Holdings a top US securities 
dealer and broker, as part of its 
bid (o become one of the lead- 
ing global investment banks. 

The purchase of Greenwich 
from the Long Tferm Credit 
Bank of Japan follows Nat- 
| West's recent purchases of 
1 Gleacher, a mergers and ac- 
quisitions adviser, and Gait- 
more, the UK fond manager. 

Martin Owen, chief executive 
of NatWest Markets, the bank’s 
corporate and investment bank- 
ing arm, said: "This acquisition 
completes the major strategic 
• .moves needed to build a strong 
competitive position in the US. 

"We now have critical mass 
in the US government bond 
markets, providing strong in- 
stitutional distribution and trad- 
ing expertise. We will also have 
leading skills in asset-backed se- 
curities. This will be a strong 
platform on which to develop 
our position in the global bond 
markets," Mr Owen added. 

NatWest Markets has 6.500 
staff in 24 countries and provides 

In Brief 


risk management, foreign ex- 
change, securities sales, trading 
and research to institutions. 

Greenwich, which is in the 
top 10 among fixed income 
firms in the US, was bought by 
LTCB of Japan in 1988 for 
US$140m (£&5m) becoming 
the Japanese bank’s primary US 
operations unit 

Its capital markets arm has an 
average daily dearing volume of 
more than S20bn and is a lead- 
ing underwriter and dealer in 
US Treasury, mortgage and as- 
set-backed securities. The com- 
pany is also a broker in 
exchange-traded options. 

In 1995, Greenwich, which' 
employs 400, recorded pre-tax 
profits of US$75m, down slight- 
ly on its previous year's total of 
US$76.4m, achieved during the 
1994 bear market in bonds. 

Mr Owen said: “The Green- 
wich management team have 
proven expertise and a disci- 
piined approach which has built 
a consistently profitable fixed- 
income business. This will be a 
very strong position to build our 
position in the global bond 
markets.” 

He added that NatWest’s in- 
terest in Greenwich followed 



Strategic moves complete: Martin Owen, above, chief executive of NatWest Markets 


the bank’s decision to acquire 
a strong presence in US gov- 
ernment bond trading and re- 
lated derivatives. Organic 
growth was considered but not 
chosen because it would not 
have led to a markei-teatfiog po- 
sition in the time desired. 


Greenwich had been identi- 
fied some months ago as being 
potentially for sale by LTCB, 
which has suffered bad loans 
problems in Japan. 

Discussions between Nat- 
West and Greenwich began in 
earnest several weeks ago after 
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• Andrew Smith, shadow chief secretary to the Treasury, accused 
the Government of taking an irresponsible “scorch ed-earth ” 
approach to the public finances. It had overehqt its borrowing 
target by a cumulative £50bn since the last election, he said in a 
speech to the ann ual conference of the Chartered Institute of Pub- 
lie finance Accountants. Mr Smith repeated Labours commit- 
ment to the “golden rule’' of borrowing only to finance investment 
by the public sector over the economic cjde, and said there would 
be a Green Budget before the actual Budget each year under a 
Labour government. 

4ft News International shares soared as much as 32 percent after 
its investors were offered preferred shares in the UK newspaper 
publisher's parent company. News Corporation, in exchange for 
their 9 per cent slake in the subsidiary. News Carp already crons 
all the ordinary stock of News International and 82per cent of the 
nubiiclv traded special dividend shares of the subsidiary. Following 
the exchange, News Coip will own all the shares m News In- 
ternational and the unit wflJ cease to be pubhdy traded. The ex- 
change, which offere 133 P^tened News Cotpsbms 
SSStkma] special dividend share, values News International stores 
at 410p. a 33 per cent premium to 
shares dosed up S3p at 391p after rising to 405p at one time. 

• NFC, the transport group, reported a junj “J 

. from £343m to £49. 1 m for the 2b weeks to 13 April 19%, pronjH- 

■ c^-SBBflffiBssggagga 

: • fccrfms to Salisbury, part the 

: have set a deadline of tomorrow for final offere for U^trong 

, chain. Boros, which owns three stores im ibt ******* 

, for an extension to the deadline to Q r interest from 

. Grant Thornton says it has receded expressions of interest trom 

100 possible buyers. 


‘Youth radio’ bid tipped 
to win Yorkshire licence 


I MATHEW HORSMAN 

! Media Editor 

The Radio Authority is poised 
to announce the winner of the 
regional radio licence for York- 
shire, in one of the most com- 
petitive franchise rounds yet 
seen in the fast-growing com- 
mercial radio market. 

A full-day meeting is sched- 
uled for tomorrow, with the 
winning bid expected to be un- 
veiled by foe the Authority’s 12- 
member board by eariy evening 

A field of 13 applicants has 
entered the race, with the big 
radio groups Capital, GWR 
and Chrysalis all represented. 
The applications foil into 
several camps according to 
proposed format, with dance 
and other youth -orientated 
programming a clear favourite. 

Of the main commercial 
radio groups, both GWR's con- 
sortium, K-Max, and Chrysalis's 
Galaxy 105. promise dance mu- 
sic, which the companies believe 


is a clear winner in a market al- 
ready well served by adult con- 
temporary and hits channels. 
Kiss FM, a private company 
which has leased the Kiss name 
from Emap, the media giant, is 
also proposing a dance station. 

One insider said: “If the 
Radio Authority wants to 
broaden choice and safeguard 
diversity, I think they will see 
that the missing strand is youth 
programming. 

AD the same, at least one of 
the bidders. Saga, is targeting the 
over-50 age group, with a mix of 
talk and music. There is even a 
bid to present multicultural mu- 
sic, from Arrow Broadcasting. 

The Authority is required by 
statute to choose a winner on 
three broad criteria: broaden- 
ing choice: ensuring fair and 
effective competition; and 
financial viability. 

According to some bidders, a 
key issue w£U be the amount of 
money applicants intend to spend 
to promote the service. Capital's 


Telewest ready to swing axe 



; Railways North East 

, • IK business now invests a bigger sh nTl naper^lts^^^ 
. of our competitors according toa ^ P J^nion of GDP 
flea investment has accounted fora h gn * P^^ted stares. 
. tot the UK than in France, Germany, ltafy or “e u 
Investment in the UK has also followed the economic eye. 

: dfccly than in most other G7 economics. 
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JUre-Lower heating oil prices eipfamej ^S^ting 0.1 per cent 

^ charged by manufacture* ^ 
r ttfadi of theprevious three months. cent after 

-.M her hack £ the production chain, ■*J^j££Se« up U 
*03 percent increase in April Raw nwttnab P mon Ui. 

; percent compared with a 53 per cent jump 


UK cable operators, including 
the market leader, Tkiewest, 
have launched a wide-ranging 
review of their pay-TV pro- 
gramming, aimed at removing 
under-performing channels to 
make room for new services in 
the autumn, writes Mathew 
Horsman. 

According to industry 
sources, negotiations are also 
underway to reduce tte amount 
paid by cable companies to pro- 
grammers who have not hit 
j performance targets. Among 
the channels befog asked to re- 
duce their charges are CNN, the 


US all-news network, and some 
of foe channels is foe JFlextech 

stable, including fiimily. 

The inventory clean-up will 
give cable operators greater 
capacity to carry new services, 
including a 24-hour weather 
channel the Sega games chan- 
nel and a collection of new ser- 
vices from Granada Sky 
Broadcasting, the joint venture 
owned by Granada, the media 
and leisure giant and BSkyB, 
the satellite broadcaster. 

Granada plans to launch five 
new programming strands on 
satellite from October. They in- 


clude a greatest hits channel 
Men and Motoring, as well as 
a lifestyle strand. 

Cable is now growing faster 
than satellite in the UK, 
prompting greater interest in se- 
curing cable carriage for new 
services. There are believed to 
about 15 new channels seeking 
cable distribution - far more 
than can be accommodated 
currently. 

But plans to introduce digital 
services, perhaps by early 1998, 
will provide as many as 150 
channels through the cable net- 
work. industry insiders predict. 


WH Smith pulls out of 
Do It All at cost of £63m 


the US firm was given the go- 
ahead by its Japanese parent 
Greenwich's joint chief ex- 
ecutives and co-presidents, 
Gary Holloway and Konrad 
Kruger, will jointly head 
NatWest Market’s global fixed- 
income arm. 


YFM bid includes a promise to 
spend at least £500,000, while 
Chrysalis, which operates the 
Heart stations in Birmingham 
and London and the Galaxy 
service in Bristol, could put as 
much as £lm behind hs York- 
shire hundiifit wins the bid. 

Financial viability, a prime 
concern of foe Authority, could 
tip the balance. K-Max, 40 per 
cent owned by GWR, has 
estimated capital expenditure of 
£255,000, next to £697.000 for 
Capital. The K-Max figure is 
viewed by competitors as being 
too low to finance the service 
properly. 

Other imponderables include 
the Authority's view of compe- 
tition in the marketplace. MSM, 
foe national sales house owned 
by CapitaL currently handles as 
much as 60 per cent of com- 
mercial radio advertising in the 
UK, following the decision by 
Emap to transfer extensive busi- 
ness, including its Metro radio 
from its competitor, IRS. 


NIGEL COPE 

Boots and WH Smith finally 
ended their disastrous Do It All 
DIY joint venture yesterday. 
Boots has agreed to take con- 
trol of WH Smith's 50 per cent 
share of the loss-making 
business. 

The decision to walk away 
from the six-year partnership 
will cost WH Smith a total of 
£63 5m. This includes a £50m 
staggered payment to cover the 
cost of selling unwanted stores. 
It is also waning a £133m loan 
to the chain. Boots will include 
an £80m provision in its current- 
year figures to cover its share of 
the costs. 

Boots plans to sell or close 
around 60 of the worst-per- 
forming stores and concentrate 
on foe remaining 134. No de- 
cision has yet been taken on 
possible job losses. The chain 
employs 6,600 staff. 

Dolt AH was created by foe 
1989 merger of WH Smith’s Do 
It All and Boots* Payless DIY 


Power 
bills cut 
by lower 
subsidy 

PATRICK TOOHER 

Average household electricity 
bilk are set to fail by up to £20 
a year after the industry regu- 
lator announced cuts in the 
subsidy paid by consumers to 
support the nuclear industry, 
which is being privatised next 
month. 

Two regional electricity com- 
panies, Eastern and Midlands, 
immediately announced price 
cuts of up to 3.9 per cent far cus- 
tomers. Midlands said the typ- 
ical annual bill will be £266, 
while Eastern's 3 milli on cus- 
tomers will receive a one-off re- 
bate of up to £11 this year. 

Professor Stephen LittiechDd, 
director-general of Offer, said 
he intended to cut the subsidy 

- known as the fossil fuel levy 

- from 10 per cent of the aver- 
age bill to 3.7 per cenL The first 
phase of the cut wxU apply from 
1 November to 31 March. 

Professor Littiechild 
promised a further review in Lhe 
autumn of 1996 to assess the 
levy required from 1 April 1997. 
“However I anticipate that it 
should be possible to maintain 
or reduce tbe rate from 1 


chain. It proved a financial cat- 
astrophe, consistently losing 
ground to rivals such as B&Q 
and Sainsbury Homcbase. 
Although it made a profit in 
1991 it has lost money every 
year since, including £ 20 m last 
year. In total its losses have 
reached more than £60m. Boots 
and WH Smith have invested a 
further £75m in the business 
during that time in an attempt 
to restore it to profitability. 

The decision to end the ven- 
ture is part of a four-month 
strategic review of foe WH 
Smith retail empire undertak- 
en by the new chief executive, 
BiH Cockbum, who joined from 
the Post Office in January. The 
remaining details will be an- 
nounced today and are expect- 
ed to focus on improving the 
core WH Smith chain. Com- 
menting on tbe Do It All deci- 
sion, he said: “With hindsight, 
the venture was a disaster. But 
at tbe time of the merger the 
DIY market was booming and 
ft looked like a good deal." 


Boms’ chairman. Lord Hhlh, 
said he was confident that the 
present strategy of improving 
foe 134 stores would work as 
consumer demand picked up. 
Uke-for-like sales in the core 
stores have improved by 6.6 per 
cent in the first 15 weeks of the 
current year. He added that with 
further 'improvement the chain 
could break even next year. 

"Wc recognise the risks of this 
deal but we have no doubt that 
pursuit of the existing strategy 
is appropriate for the business 
at this time.’' 

Analysts welcomed Smith's 
decision to abandon its in- 
volvement but questioned 
Boots' forecast on profits. 
“There’s no way it will break 
even next year," one said. “They’ 
need to increase sales by more 
than 6 per cent and no capaci- 
ty is being withdrawn form the 
market. They will have to take 
share from others.” 

Boots shares rose 12JSp to 
6Q7.5p. WH Smith edged 3p 
higher at 484p. 


April,” he added. 

The move had been expect- 
ed as part of the process of the 
sale of British Energy, operator 
of foe eight roost modem nu- 
clear reactors. The levy was 
brought in at foe privatisation 
of the electririty industry in 1989 
to subsidise the nuclear indus- 
try's heavy maintenance and de- 
commissioning, costs. 

Professor Littiechild said the 
new rate would cover payments 
due to the Don-privatised part 
of the industry, including foe 
ageing Magnox reactors, as well 
as subsidies for renewable 
sources such as wind-power. 

The Industry and Energy 
Minister, Tim Eggar, applaud- 
ed the announcement as “yet 
further good news for electric- 
ity consumers". 

He said: “Electririty bills are 
already _at the lowest level in real 
terms since 1974 and consumers 
also received a discount of just 
over £50 in the first quarter of 
this year, following the Na- 
tional Grid flotation.” 


Change to 
Interest Rates 

With effect from close of business 
on 11th June 1996 the 
following Business Cheque and 
De posit rates are applicable to 
the accounts set out below: 

Rate per Annum* 
CROSS % GROSS 
CAJL% 

Business Interest Cheque Account 

Instant Access Cheque Account 


£250,000+ 

2.75 

2.78 

£ 100,000-249,999 

2.60 

2.63 

£50,000-99,999 

2.10 

2.12 

£10,000-49,999 

1.75 

1.76 

£2,000-9,999 

1.50 

1.51 

£1-1,999 

1.00 

1.00 

Schools Bankin 

Account 

400 4 06 


Capital Reserve Account ** 


£250,000+ 

4.50 

4.58 

£100,000-249,999 

4.30 

4.37 

£50,000-99,999 

3.SS 

3.91 

£10,000-49,999 

3.55 

3.60 

£1-9,999 

325 

3.29 

Practice Call Account* 


£ 100,000+ 

4.25 

4.32 

£50,000-99,999 

4.00 

4.06 

£10,000-49,999 

3.75 

3.80 

£2,000-9,999 

2.25 

2.27 

£1-1,999 

100 

100 


[tXb] 

Wte want, you 
to say COS 


Iniareit rale? ?r« variable. Inters SI paid quarterly. 
'Before deduction of Basie Rate income la*. *'? days 
notice of withdrawal required or equivalent toes ot 
interest on amount withdrawn. tMiramum balance £9.000. 

TSS Bank pie, Vienna House. Victoria Square, 
Birmingham Si iBZ 
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FT-SE 100 
3755.7+26.9 


FT-SE 250 
4462.3 +9.7 


Rally continues as some prepare for a surge to 4,000 

lie stock market has afmrur ^ 


TAKING STOCK 


FT-SE 350 
1898.8+11.5 


SEAQ VOLUME 

563.5m shares, 
30,049 bargains 
Gilts Index 
92.44 +0.03 


SHARE SPOTLIGHT 


share price, pence 
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The stock market has almost 
recovered from the disquieting 
lurch provoked by the stronger 
than expected US employ- 
ment figures. 

The FT-SE 100 index rose a 
further 26.9 points, making a 
two-day gain of 4S.9. But the 
rally has been achieved in 
pathetically thin trading with 
most investors content to sit on 
the sidelines, awaiting devel- 
opments. 

New York influences have 
helped; so has evidence that 
last week's base rate cut was 
justified on economic grounds 
find was not merely a blatant 
political manoeuvre. 

Some observers, no doubt 
with their fingers tightly 
crossed, believe there are signs 
shares could be preparing for 
the surge many anticipate will 
take Footsie to around the 
4,000-point mark. 

British Steel was the best 
performing blue chip. Ahead 
of year's figures on Monday the 


shares rose 6 Jp to 1765p. 
Profits could show a dramatic 
advance, nearly doubling to 
more than flbn. Current year's 
forecasts, however, are less 
impressive and a sharp decline 
is expected next year. 

Retailers drew support from 
further indications of a grow- 
ing feelgood factor in the high 
street, with Dixons up I5p to 
526p and Kingfisher Up at 

620p, 

British Airways responded 
to its long mooted allian ce with 
American Airlines with a 9p 
gain to 562p, although there 
was some disappointment the 
link was not underlined bv a 
share exchange. 

The future composition of 
Footsie generated excitement 
with the Footsie steering com- 
mittee due to decide on any 
changes today. Orange, the 
mobile telephone group, and 
United News & Media, fol- 
lowing its deal with MAI, are 
favourites to join the blue chip 
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DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


club. Foreign & Colonial, the 
investment group, is a near cer- 
tain casualty and Greenalk. the 

pub chain is also likeh' to be 
dropped. Courtaulds. 9.5p 
higher at 429p, and Lasmo. up 
2 - 5 P to 179Jp. are others on 
the border line. 

Much of the market action 
was enjoyed In the lower divi- 
sions, with Singer & Fried- 
lander, the merchant bank 
with more than £4bn under 
management and controlling 
stockbroker Collins Stewart, 
addin* 4p to 112p as Pan- 
raure Gordon put a buy sign on 
the shares. 

. Emap, the media group, en- 
joyed a NatWest Securities 
push, gaining ISp to 693p and 


Stock 
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Alcoholic Beverages 
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Abbey National rase S-5p to 
550.5p as SBC Warburg re- 
peated buy advice. 

Tarmac unsettled builders 
and related shares with a sur- 
prise profit warning. Chairman 
Sir John Banham said first 
half figures would be “well 
down” but hoped for an im- 
provement as the year pro- 
gressed. The shares'fell 4p to 

112 p. 

Surrey Free Inns ended 17p 
higher at 287p as Regent Thus 
declared its shareholding at 
6.63 per cenL Regent was lit- 
tle changed at 349p but Tom 
CobJeigh, another pub chain 
where there is the smell of bid 
action, gained 16p to 265p. 
Cafe Inns put on 17p at I85p. 


Doeflex. the chemical group, 
gain ed IS p to 2SSp. It is buy- 
ing BTP's polymer unit for 
£5.9m and raising £6.2m 
through a one-for-five 230p 
rights issue. 

Celsis International, the 
healthcare group, edged for- 
ward 3 -5p to 108 -5p as Merrill 
Lynch said the shares should 
be closer to 200p. The securi- 
ties house expects a further loss 
- £3.3m - in the current year 
but profits of £3. 2m in the' fol- 
lowing year. 

Vievrinn produced maiden 
figures, a seven-month loss of 
£167,000. The shares, floated 
at lOOp at the start of the vear. 
fell lOp to 615p. 

Bilston & Battersea Enam- 
els, a trinkets maker, climbed 
5p to 80p. The shares have ad- 
vanced Grom 33p in the past 
year. After two years of losses 
the company returned to the 
black and profits were up 43 
per cent to £310.000 in hs last 
year. There is talk the group is 


continuing to trade well unJ 
could attract a predator. 

Revelation, the luggage 
group was traded at 53p in its 
new slimeline form and Prism 
Rail, shunted on to the market 
at lUOp last month, continued 
its remarkable headway, hitting 
280p with a 55p gain. 

Tradeporat. running the rival 
order-driven share market 
which has failed to make the 
progress expected, slumped 
SOp" to 135p. Selling in Van- 
couver. where Trade point was 
first quoted, was behind (he fill. 
One Canadian stockbroker is 
thought to bo cutting a 300,000 
slake and some private in- 
vestors arc thought to be wor- 
ried by the company's intention 
to give up its Vunciiuvur quote. 

Hie special dividend shares 
of News International surged 
S3p to 291p as the parent News 
Corporation moved to mop up 
the minority, offering 1.33 


"TFnglish & National Invrii- 
numl Itu'f, CtWUulM Ha* 
hamas inieslurju**f»h 
»ho has nearly 30 perrrnl of 
Christies iniemaikmal, 
gained t Ip to as it touh 
an option front Mr Lewis to 
buy a :iU per vent imm** 
fur f 6.2m in \uioNwon. whivh 
embraces test searching tech- 
nology. BCE. the computer 
games group, acquired 8-* per 
cent ofAutoNuiuy nit Monday, 
lfs shares gained 1|» «> -fty- 


■TK-’iurd, the wade disposal 
group valued at around £4m, 
jumped 4?p to 390p following 
director buying alter last 
week's upbeat trading state- 
ment. The shares have gaiurd 
140p in a week. 


News Corp preferred shares for 
each special dividend si 


I share. 


pPPL Therapeutics, produc- 
ing human proteins from 
sheep milk, mode the expect- 
ed healthy debut, hitting 500p 
before settling at 4S7p (him 
its 450p placing. 
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Northern weaned off milk round 

The Investment Column 


Like its daily industry counterpart Uni* 
gate. Northern Foods has endured a 
pa inf ul restructuring over the last too 
years as it has come to terms with the 
decline in doorstep mzlk deliveries. 

It has reduced its bottling capacity 
by 40 per cent and cut 5,000 jobs, leav- 
ing recent profits figures scarred by the 
resulting charges. 

The shares have responded accord- 
ingly, falling from 1993’s 280p to a low 
of J66p at the end of last year. Then, 
just as the company looked like it was 
out of the woods, along came the BSE 
scare in March, knocking the shares 
back down again. Added to these 
woes has been die continued price pres- 
sure from the supermarkets to which 
Northern Foods supplies a wide range 
of ready-made meals and liquid mfflr 
Northern’s cream was left tasting 
extremely sour. 

But, as with Unigate, which report- 
ed figures cm Monday, the situation far 
Northern Foods is gradually improving. 
Profits for the year to March bounced 

back from £16m to£ll9An, though the 
1995 figures were depressed by £91m 
of restructuring costs. Stripping out the 
exceptional, profits from con tinuing 
businesses improved by 4 per cent to 
£124m. The market was encouraged by 
the chairman Chris Haskins' bullish 
comments on consumer spending, 
which gave optimism that this year will 
be better than expected. 

In prepared foods, profit improved 
by 6.6 per cent to £82.4xn, though the 
BSE scare will knock £4m-£5m off the 
total in the current year. The best per- 
formers were Eden \fele and the cakes, 
desserts and puddings business. The hot 
summer dented sales of RTS’s biscuits. 

In milk, doorstep volumes fell by 12 
cent, which was in lin e with expect- 
ations and better than Unigate's 16 per 
cent Supermarket deliveries imp reived 
by II per cent, though this is a low- 
margin business. 

Northern is hoping that the super- 
markets will start easing prices, taking 
the pressure off the suppliers. But giv- 
en the grocery retailers’ willingness to 
use volume lines such as bread and mflk 
as loss-leaders, this could be wishful 
thinking. 

Northern is also unhappy about 
Milk Marque's monopoly position in 
the milk supply industry. Following (he 
drop in the market pnee, it seems to 
be assuming that there will be a cut at 
the price review next month. If this re- 
duction fails to materialise, Northern’s 
margins will remain under pressure. 

The other main concern is North- 
ern's strategy to increase its exposure 
to the big supermarkets groups, which 
now account for 60 per cent of group 
sales in prepared foods. This when most 
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other food companies are trying to re- 
duce their exposure. BZW is fore- 
casting profits of £13Qm this year. With 
the shares up 3p to 194p, they trade 
On a forward rating of 12. Hold. 

East Midlands 
shows largesse 

It is no coincidence that the arrival of 
Nigel Rndd as chairman of East Mid- 
lands Electric i ty in 1994 saw a sharp 
turnaround in the regional electricity 
company's gearing. The Wjlliaxns Hold- 
ings chairman and bis management 
team have presided over a massive 
£720m transfer of value to sharehold- 
ers, encompassing special dividends and 
the distribution of the group's bolding 
in the National Grid, over and above 
normal dividend payments. 

Although this largesse has pushed up 
gearing to 60 percent, the group's phe- 
nomenal cash flow means h is lower 
than expected and well below the 
management’s target level of SO per 
cent. But the shares slid 12p to 554p 


yesterday on disappointment at last 
year’s total dividend increase of 9 per 
cent (to 31.6p) and comments which 
appeared to pour further cold water on 
bid prospects. 

Generous by most standards. East 
Midlands’ policy of rewarding share- 
holders has gone hand in band with a 
decision to abandon the original past- 
privatisation management’s diversifi- 
cation policy and concentrate on the 
core electricity business. The underlying 
impact of this strategy has been cloud- 
ed by provisions, exceptionals and last 
year’s review of electricity distribution 
by the industry regulator. Professor 
Stephen Linlechfld. Stripping out the 
£73-3m contribution from the Na- 
tional Grid from last year’s results, East 
Midlands’ profits were flat at £214m. 
However, the figures were further 
complicated by the release of an 
£11.4m restructuring provision and a 
£20m gain on the disposal of the last 
of the peripheral operations. Even so, 
management can be well pleased that 
it held the fall in operating profits to 
£lS9m, down from £2Q8m before, giv- 
en that the price review cost£3im. 

The group has cut prices by 2.7 per 


East Midlands Electricity: at a glance 
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cent this year and will have to find an- 
other £30m of savings to offset the reg- 
ulatory review. But with restructuring 
provisions of £35m in band, it is con- 
fident there is sHU plenty to go for on 
that front. Even so, profits are likely 
to dip to £1 90m (from £214m) this year, 
putting the shares on a forward mul- 
tiple of sevem Tbe group should be one 
of the best placed ahead of full dereg- 
ulation in 1998. Hold. 


Amersham sees 
hope of a cure 


Amersham International, the medical 
instruments to pharmaceuticals group, 
seems to have resolved the problems 
which wiped 7 per cent off its shares 
when it reported its interim results in 
November. The most important is 
there are now clear signs of an end to 
the malaise in the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry which has hit sales of Amer- 
sham’s research and laboratory 
equipment to the drugs giants. 

The change in “tone” in the indus- 
try, evident in the second halt is aheady 
boosting sales of Amersham’s tech- 
nology and services. Its drug develop- 
ment services, used in testing and 
screening new pharmaceuticals, mol- 
ecular biology, where Amersham leads 
the market, and genetic sequencing, in- 
creasingly used by drugs groups to 
short-cut the search for new drugs, re- 
ported sales growth of between 10 and 
17 per onit last year. The improvement 
helped return Amersham’s main life 
sciences division to growth in the sec- 
ond half. But group profits up from 
£473m to £50. 8m owed most of their 
growth to foreign exchange benefits, 
which added £4_5m to the bottom line. 

Healthcare, the pharmaceutical and 
diagnostic division, has continued to 
grow on the back of Ameisham’s al- 
ready strong position in nuclear med- 
icine. The main Ceretec brain imaging 
agent saw sales dip 8 per cent to £223m 
under the onslaught of competition 
from Du Font's Neurolite. but Metas- 
tron, for pain caused by bone cancer, 
now sells nearly as well and the hope 
for tiie future is Myoview, the heart 
imaging agent. Amersham will re- 
ceive a boost to earnings from raising 
its stake in the Japanese Nihon Medi- 
Physks to 50 per cent from October 
and give it a third of the world mar- 
ket for nudear medicine. 

The omens are better than they have 
been for some time for Amersham, but 
even profits of £63m this year would 
put the shares, up 28p at £10.43, on a 
prospective p/e ratio of 17. Hold. 


Dog with a bone shows 
up at Stock Exchange 


City Diary 


John Willcock 


v 


Michael Marks is sorry to see 
his colleague Gavin Casey 
leave the portals of Smith 
New Court, now under the 
wing of Merrill Lynch, lo take 
the top job at the’ Stock Ex- 
change. But Mr Marks thinks 
Mr Casey will do a good job. 
“He did a tremendous job for 
us nutting our settlement and 
IT m order. He’s got a great 
sense of humour, he’s like a 
dog with a bone, he worries at 
problems until he solves 
them." 

Michael Lawrence, the last 
incumbent, claims he was 
ousted by a cabal of market- 
makers, including Smiths. But 
Mr Marks insists that Mr 
Casey is not “the market- 
makers* man". 

“He’s an accountant by 
profession, he came from 
NatWest, he wasn't involved 
in that side of the business," 
says Mr Marks. 

“The debate has moved on. 
We’re going to have an order- 
driven system for Footsie 100 
companies [something Mr 
Lawrence was keen on]. It 
wasn’t the change, but the 
process of change that an- 
noyed people.” 

When not pulling the Ex- 
change into toe modem age, 
Mr Casey will probably be 
found at his small cottage in 
Dorset with his wife and three 
children. He also enjoys sailing 
and shooting - “not very well,” 
according to one observer. 

The papers may be full of the 
evils of smoking, but it is still 
compulsory for all executives 
of US tobacco giant Phillip 
Morris to ask for a seat in the 
smoking section whenever 
they fly anywhere on compa- 
ny business. Even if the exec- 
utives involved are 
non-smokers, which a number 
of them are. The condition is 
written into their contracts. 
Pass the ashtray. 

The antics of Paul Gascoigne 
and his team-mates apart, 
Euro 96 does not seem to be 
fostering much Euro-togeth- 



Wben Tom Cruise appears m the soon-to-be-released block- 
buster thriller Mission Impossible, the big-screen version of 
the television classic, he will be wearing British suits. Timo- 
thy Everest, a contemporary tailor based in Spitaifields. Lon- 
don, has achieved this notable export success. “The person 
styling Tom Cruise wanted a Nineties interpretation of a Six- 
ties TV show.” said Timothy. It was difficult to find anything 
suitable off-the-peg for the pint sized tbespian, and Timothy 
supplied him with a “high quality wool pinstripe to produce a 
three-button, slim-fitted jacket with Oat-fronted, slim trous- 
ers". One of the biggest problems was supplying replacement 
trousers - “they were always getting trashed in the stunts". 


era css among the competing 
teams, at least not in 
Yorkshire. 

Indeed the county is con- 
sidered something of a culi- 
nary disaster area by the 
Continentals slaying there. 

The Danes, the Spanish, the 
French and the Portuguese are 
aH steadfastly refusing to eat 
any British beef. 

'Only the Bulgarians are 
tucking into the stuff. Scar- 
borough’s town council have 
paid £25,000 to put the Bul- 
garians up in a local hotel, 
and apparently liberation 
from Communism has given 
the players an insatiable ap- 
petite for meat of aD kinds - 
the more beef the better. 

The Portuguese, in con- 
trast, have parked a huge re- 
frigerated truck outside their 
hotel near Rotherham, in 
which they keep all the food 
they'll need during their per- 


ilous slay in the UK. 

The truck also contains 
huge amounts of water. Ap- 
parently Yorkshire Water’s 
disastrous performance dur- 
ing last year's drought was 
headline news in Portugal, 
and the poor chaps are fear- 
ful of going thirsty during 
their stay. 

Vic Cocker, the chief execu- 
tive of Severn Trent who last 
year told you lo concrete over 
your lawns to conserve water, 
is ebullient following the 
company's sparkling results. 
Observers, noting that Vic's 
brother is none other than 
Joe Cocker, the famous 
singer, are even saying that 
Severn Trent is finally “up 
where it belongs". 

Joe Cocker was a gasfittcr 
before he became a rock 
singer in the Sixties - clearly 
utilities tun in the family. 
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Severn Trent pipes in £lm a day profits 


PATRICK TOOHER 

Severn Trent, the Birmingham- 
based water company that last 
month told customers to con- 
crete over their lawns to save 
water, ran into fresh controversy 
yesterday when it unveiled 
record profits of more than 
£lm a day. 

The company, which last year 
imposed a hosepipe ban on 
millions of customers, also 
promised to pursue a more 
generous dividend policy by 
cutting dividend cover from 
almost three to twice the level 
of earnings by the year 2000 - 


regardless of the outcome of its 
bid for South West Water. 

“We will still have a strong 
balance sheet whatever hap- 
pens,” said Vic Cocker, chief ex- 
ecutive. “But it will be easier to 
get to two times cover if we buy 
South West because we expect 
that deal to enhance earnings.” 

Severn’s bid, and a rival offer 
for South West from Wessex 
Wider, are being investigated by 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission. But news that 
Severn’s pre-tax profits soared 
by 40 per cent to£373min the 
year to March provoked an 
angry response from Clive 


Wilkinson, chairman of the in- 
dustry regulator Ofwafs central 
customer services committee. 

“When customers think of 
how many of them had periods 
without water because of poor 
service they are bound to won- 
der whether Severn Trent are 
m a kin g extra money by cutting 
corners in the delivery of their 
service,” be said. 

■ “It seems that the balance be- 
tween customers' needs and 
shareholders' needs are not in 
the right perspective and that 
the shareholder is getting the 
better deal ” 

Bui Mr Cocker responded by 


saying Severn was spendingflm 
a day on capital expenditure to 
improve services to customers. 
He also noted that despite rain- 
fell in tbe region 70 per cent be- 
ing below the long-term average, 
the hosepipe ban introduced in 
August had been lifted at the end 
of April: “I view that as a vindi- 
cation of the action we have tak- 
en over the winter." 

The rate of water leakage fell 
from 24 per cent to 21 per cent, 
while measures taken to in- 
crease water suppty by 5 per cent 
include plans to use the River 
Trent as a source of drinking wa- 
ter for the first time. 


As a result of these im- 
provements, Mr Cocker re- 
mained confident there would 
be no repeat of the hosepipe 
ban, even though one reservoir 
- the Derwent, which supplies 
Derby - is only 60 per cent full. 

Last year Severn's total div- 
idend rose by 12 per cent lo 
32.4]), covered 2.8 times from 
earnings per share 10 per cent 
higher at 89.6p. 

Severn has been rumoured as 
a possible takeover target for 
electricity generator Foweigen, 
but Mr Cocker denied the more 
generous dividend policy was 
defensive in nature. 



Keeping cool: Vic Cocker 
defends Severn's service 




2 FOR 1 ODEON CINEMA TICKET 
OFFER WITH THE INDEPENDENT 



T o celebrate 100 years of 
British cinema we have 
linked up with Odeon 
Cinemas to offer all readers 
two tickets for the price of 
one at participating Odeon 
Cinemas throughout the UK 
Among the films showing are 
Primal Fear. From Dusk Till* 
Dawn, Mr Holland’s Opus, 
Muppet Treasure Island, Spy 
Hard, The Birdcage, Copy- 
cat, Things To Do In Denver 
When You’re Dead, Toy 
Story, Executive Decision 
and more. 

How io Qualify 

The offer is valid until Thurs- 
day 13 June 1996. Simply col- 
lect three differently num- 
bered tokens from the 
; . thirteen we wfll be printing. 
Token 12 is printed today, 

; Token 13 will be printed in 
r *| I Die Independent tomorrow. 

Attach them to our final 
* voucher which is printed 

- * _ today. Then take the voucher 

. to a participating Odeon Cin- 
ema to qualify for your free 
cinema ticket when you pur- 
pose another. To find out 
Jbere your local Odeon Cin- 
ema is simply call Thlking 
Pages on 0800 600900. 



Vow And Then (certificate 
PG) stars Melanie Griffiths, 
Demi Moore, Rosie O’Don- 


nell and Rita Wilson in a nos- 
talgic and funny protrait of 
how one Summer set in 
motion the adult lives of four 
remarkable women. In 1970 
they made a friendship pact 
as the not -so- innocent world 
of childhood adventure was 
cracked by the reality of 
divorce and the spectre of a 
25 year old murder mystery. 
Now they gather together to 
solve one final mystery: how 
the girls they were at 12 could 
have become the women they 
are now. 

From Dusk TUI Dawn (cer- 
tificate 18), tells the stoty of 
the notorious Gecko Broth- 
ers (George Clooney & 
Quentin Tarantino), two of 
America’s most dangerous 
criminals, on the run from the 
Tfexas police and the FBI 
after a crime spree through 
the South-west. Also starring 
are Harvey Keitel and Juli- 
ette Lewfc 

In Muppet Treasure Island 
(certificate U), the Muppets 
are back and ready to cast on 
and set sail on their zantest 
adventure ever, as they 
encounter pirates, buried 
treasure and some angry 
warthogs, in Walt Disney Pic- 
tures’ all-new, live-action, 
musical feature. 


Spy Hard (certificate PG), 
stare Leslie Nielsen as Agent 
WD-40, a.k.a. Steele — Dick 
Steele in a comedy of high- 
voltage adventure, h/gh-rech 
gadgetry and lowbrow 
humour. 

In Thy Story (certificate PG), 
six year old Andy’s toys have a 
life of their own when left 
alone. Led by Andy’s favourite 
toy Woody, the fearless pull- 
string cowboy doD. the toys live 
a quiet life of dedication to 
their master. All this is thrown 
into jeopardy on Andy’s birth- 
day, the most dreaded day in 
the life of a toy, when the fear 
of being replaced by another 
toy can become a reality. 

Up Close And Personal (cer- 
tificate 15) stars Michelle 
Pfeiffer as Tally Atwater, a 
articulate, sophisticated and 
charming newscaster. She is 
a familiar and comforting 
face to millions of network 
TV news viewers. Going from 
small-town weatbergirl to 
prime-time network anchor 
she was aided and abetted by 
Warren Justice (Robert Red- 
ford) a brilliant older news- 
man, her mentor and lover. 
Their romance is intense and 
e xhila rating yet each break- 
ing story threatens to drive 
them apart 
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2 FOR 1 ODEON CINEMA TICKET OFFER 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 


1. The Tree’ ticket may 
only have a value equal to, 
or less than, the purchased 
ticket (i.e. tbe purchase of 
a child’s ticket wfll not en- 
title an adult to free ad- 
mission). 

2. The voucher is only 
valid for admission to any 
film showing at Odeon 
Cinemas between 3 June - 
13 June 1996. 

3. Tbe voucher is only 


valid when three different- 
ly numbered tokens are 
attached from The 
Independent or the 
Independent on Sunday. 

4. This offer may not be 
used in conjunction with 
any other offer or dis- 
count 

5. Odeon standard terms 
and conditions of purchase 
apply. 

6. The voucher may not be 


used for telephone book- 
ings and does not give the 
holder preference over 
other customers. 

7. Odeon Cinemas reserve 
the right to refuse admis- 
sion. 

8. This offer does not ap- 
ply to Odeon Leicester 
Square & Mezzanine, and 
the Odeon West End. 

9. Photocopies of tokens 
are not acceptable. 


AFFIX 

TOKEN 

HERE 


AFFIX 

TOKEN 

HERE 
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Burning issues: Health warnings fall on deaf teenage ears as a generation ignores role models and listens only t 

Love is the key to kicking smoking habit: 


il K 


V ‘V 
S-V-r: :r > 


GUENDA COOPER 

Young love coupled with price 
increases is the most effective 
way of forcing teenagers to 
quit smoking, new research has 
round. 

Hitting them with health 
warnings has proved ineffective 
and most teenagers have 
"crazy'’ ideas of the risks they 
take the Imperial Cancer Re- 
search Fund said yesterday. 

In a MORI poll of 44*00 


schoolchildren aged between 11 
and 16 around two-thirds of 
teenage smokers think the 
health risks from smoking are 
not very important despite the 
fact that one in two teenagers 
who continue to smoke will 
die as a result of their habit 
Asked about health risks, 
teenage smokers saw air pollu- 
tion as being as dangerous as 
smoking regularly. Three-quar- 
ters of non-smokers, however, 
saw smoking as a real risk. 


A third of teenage smokers 
also agreed with a statement 
that smoking cannot be all that 
dangerous or the Government 
would ban sports sponsorship by 
tobacco companies. 

"The truth is unless [teen- 
agers} quit smoking about half 
arc going to kill themselves.’’ 
said Professor Richard Pelo. 
head of the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (ICRF) Cancer 
Studies Unit at Oxford. 

The strongest influence on 


WILL BENNETT 

For decades cigarettes 
promoted to young people the 
' perfect image of chic and 
sophistication - an essential 
social accessory and an 
ingredient of many of the 
greatest scenes in cinema 
history. 

In the Forties Humphrey 
Bogart and Bette Davis were 
rarely without a cigarette, in the 
Fifties James Dean proclaimed 
it as a symbol of adolescent 
rebellion and in more recent 
times Clint Eastwood presided 
over murder and mayhem in 
spaghetti westerns with a 
cheroot damped firmly 
between his teeth. 

Ultimately the entertainment 
industry paid a terrible price for 
this with the list of those who 
have died from lung or throat 
cancer reading like a roll of Hol- 
lywood greats. John Vfoyne, 
Vincent Price, Yul Biynner, 
Dean Martin, Gary Cooper, 
Betty Grable and Bogart were 
afi victims. 

Ironically Wiyne McLaren, 
the macho rodeo-star-turned- 
actor who portrayed the Marl- 
boro Man in advertisements for 
the cigarette brand, also died 
from lung cancer. He said on his 
deathbed in 1992 that he was 
"dying proof that tobacco lulls 
you". 

On this side of the Atlantic 
those who have died from lung 
cancer have included Pat 


Phoenix, one of Coronation 
Street ' s greatest stars, Melina 
Mercouri, the Greek film ac- 
tress, Serge Gainsbourg. the 
poet-singer, and Roy Cast 
le, not a smoker himself but who 
inhaled other people’s as be 
played the trumpet in jazz clubs. 

In theory the anti-smoking 
lobby now occupies the high 
ground in the debate about to- 
bacco. Indeed in some Holly- 
wood restaurants the pendulum 
has now swung so far the oth- 
er way that if you light up a cig- 
arette the waiter bangs a gong 
to warn you to put it out. 

But some sections of the' 
population are proving more re- 
sistant to giving up smoking 
than others. According to the 
Imperial Cancer Research 
Campaign “the amount of 
tobacco consumed by women,, 
which decreased in the Jater- 
1970’s, has started to go up 
again and female lung cancer is 
increasing" although some re- 
searchers say that they have 
found no difference between the 
sexes. 

Children are also proving 
more difficult to persuade not 
to smoke than adults, probably 
because health problems caused 
by cigarettes seem to be Light 
years away, something suffered 
only by people who to them 
seem impossibly old. 

Peer pressure and family 
background arc factors as is a 
perception among children that 
smoking Is a grown-up thing to 


do. One recent survey among 
1 1- to 15-year-olds showed that 
29 per cent viewed it as grown 
up, II per cent thought It was 
attractive, 7 per cent described 
as “cooP and 4 per cent as 
“tough". 

Despite all the efforts of 
health campaigners, some films, 
television programmes and 


as stylish. Sharon Stone 
breathed lingeringly through a 
cigarette in the film Basic 
Instinct, while Laura Dem did 
the same in Wild at Heart. 

A survey for the Health Ed- 
ucation Authority showed that 
in 10 recent films 14 leading 
characters, four of them women 
and including both heroes and 
villains, K t up on 21 occasions. 
Researches* were concerned 
that they showed that smoking 
Hmce^fMBUajlfii^are feeling 
mean, stressed or in the mood 
for sex. 

Other research has shown 
that 11- to 15-year-olds perceive 
a quarter of characters in 
British soap operas as smokers, 
even though some of them are 
not, and that compared to Aus- 
tralian soaps they were seen to 
be pro-smoking. 

Magazines also put out 
mixed messages. Leanne Riley 
of the HEA said: “Showing 
pictures of glamorous models 
smoking next to an article Much 
condemns it actually reinforces 
the message that smoking is a 
popular and cool habiL" 
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quitting was if their girlfriends 
or boyfriends wanted them to 
give up. The MORI survey 
found that four out of 10 smok- 
ers would tty to give up if their 
partner wanted them to and 
nearly one in five would give up 
if their best friends quit. 

Only 4 per cent said they 
would slop if someone they ad- 
mired in the public eye told 
them to. 

Nor, in the past, did the 
smoking-related deaths of 


screen idols such as Gaiy Coop- 
er, John Wayne, Steve Mc- 
Queen. or, ironically, the man 
in the advertisement for Marl- 
boro cigarettes, have a lasting 
effect on smokers' willpower. 

Professor Gordon McVie. 
director general of the Cancer 
Research Campaign, said that 
the finding contradicted wide- 
ly held preconceptions. “A lot 
of adults believe that young 
smokers would listen to celebri- 
ties' advice on quitting ... [but] 


love really is the key to setting 
voungsteTS to quit.'' he said. 

The other big influence for 
teenagers is price. More than 
half the teenagers surveyed 
said that a substantial increase 
in the price of cigarettes would 
discourage them from starting 
smoking. And 55 per cent of 
smokers thought increasing the 

price of cigarettes to £5 for 20 
would deter voting people. 

The ICRF estimates that 
smo k i ng will kill around one 


million of today'* icciwse?> 
and children in middle agy ft 
present smoking trend* con- 
tinue. A further million will die 
through tobacco hi oM ape. 

The charities called i»>f the 
Government to reconsider ban* 
ning tobacco advertising yes* 
(erduv while teenagers claim not 
to heinfluvneed by iidverUMtij!. 
the survey revealed that cluWicn 
do buy and smoke the most 
heavily advertised brands. 
Pamela Furness, the chart 


executive of ASH ikcjn f£ 
sRiohiue lobby wsd. n It 
recent tW- in uvtu*r «»»«■: 
w to tv rev civil il ive«*>cw tf 
that thi' vnRjpIfr-' 

moots ire jiuliwv on tat 
ivmpivlicit’.nc tt'l’iifcCi’ Ah-rtV;- 

lising ban. ‘ , L; 

At current I k dt i ■«&■». uf . 
.i ihoiiN.mil vount: id'dts ; *»■ 
smoke r.’swfcwh. ore ' v,u [*: 
murdered wm oV *’« the 
roads and Sim will die through 
tobacco. - - 
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john Wayne, actor: Died Melina Mercouri, actress: Humphrey Bogart, acton 
from smoking- related Died of cancer In 1994 Smoked until his death, of 
cancer in 1979 cancer, In 1957 

Smouldering appeal 
of Hollywood chic 
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Lighting up: jOhly the death of a dose relative will stop some youngsters from smoking 
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Photograph: Tony Buckingham 


Youner smokers run with the risk of cancer* 


ing if 

should they? 

For many pupils at Grafton 
School in Lewisham, south-east 
London, the harmful effects of 
the habit do notstrike a chord. 

Boredom, peerpressure and 
a belief that smoking is “no 
more dangerous than anything 
else nowadays" mean that, for 
some, only the death of a dose 
relative would do the trick. 

Six-a-day Louise Auguste, 
15, smokes because her mends 
smoke. She thought about giv- 
ing up once, but to no avail 

"My auntie was in hospital 
from a collapsed lung. Mum 
said I should stop smoking be- 


cause I might turn out like 
that. I was scared and told her 
I was going to give up, but I 
didn’t It wasn't like dying so 1 
didn't think it was that bod. If 
someone died in my family 1 
would give up." 

But for Michelle Wdsh, 15, 
who switched to Benson and 
Hedges when she arrived at the 
mixed comprehensive because 
everyone else smoked that 
brand, even a family death 
didn’t make her give up. 

“My dad's auntie died of 


finds.ygungsters ignoring the dangers 


lung cancer. I was going to 
give up then but I changed my 
mind. When I came back to 
school and saw everyone smok- 
ing I thought: ‘Oh wefl. never 
mind, tty again another time.’ 

And if cigarettes went up to 
£5 a pack? “Fd be poncing off 
everyone else. I certainly 
wouldn’t be buying them my- 
self," said Michelle, who 
smokes to stay slim. “You can 
smoke instead of eat," she 
enthused. 

A smoker since the age of 1 1, 


Deborah Holthara. 17, has 
smoked more in the last year 
than ever before. “Since it s 
been legal I've smoked more 
and my mum knows now so It’s 
easier,” she said. 

Deborah knows the risks, 
but reasons: “You could get run 
over crossing the road." 

There are things that are far 
worse for you, she says. like 
drugs. “Drugs kill straight 
away. With smoking it’s a 
gradual thing so you can find 
out and stop. There’s nothing 


The Independent crossword: sports section, page 12 


that would make me give up - 
unless 1 found out I'd gut lung 
cancer. If they cost £5 a packet 
I'd just have to make them 
last." ~ 

To Sam Knight, 14. smoking 
one cigarette is “like Liking h 
few mouthfuls ot the pollution 
in London on a hot day". 

Nathan Wilson. 12, is having 
none of it. As one of- the 
school's official “peer cduttw 
tors", he preaches the dangers 
of smoking to his friends, an d 
whom smoke. And MeOsai 
Sheppard, 12. also a peer e^pf; 
cat or. is adamant: "If Fm of; 
feted a cigarette by friends 1 sayj 
’No. I’m just a better person. Frcj 
not that stupid'." 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


summer of sport 


Glenn Moore sees Italy make an impressive start to Euro 96 

Casiraghi the conqueror 



A new 
section 
on a 
new day 


To do justice tor* 
a season 
brimful of major 
sporting events, 
the Independent 
-is producing 
$pis Summer of 
Sport section 
every 

Wednesday. 
Among the 
regular features 
will be: 


Being There 

The wittiest 
writers reflect on 
the summer's 
big events 

Today. Jim White . 
witnesses the start of 
Euro 96, page 3 . 

The Cricket 
Page 

Quality coverage 
of the summer's 
quintessential 
sport 

Today: Dickie Bird 
talks to Derek Pringle 
page 9 

Playing The 
Game 

A consumers’ 
guide to an - 
active summer 

Today So you want to 
join, a golf, club, page 8 


.ng,in ni Livio (No 15). the Italian mktfielder, fires in a shot at the Russian goal during yesterday^ Group C match at Airfield 

Fhrwreks the Hal- went on to delight them with a ITALY 2 RUSSIA 1 


Photograph: David Ashdown 
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, For weeks the Ilal- 

ian press and pub- 
lie have been 
Pandering the 
(T/gS* omens aod sug- 
I si gesting that Euro 

m fl a md I Aw 11 see an echo of the 1982 

U Oil LV> 1 990 Wor,d Cu p s ’ 311(1 the 

fl 1 1 ^ :rgence of an unexpected 

I * -{scoring hero. . 

X ORemember P&okr Rossi and 
90* ^ jBb T n I G* SduDari,” they said “Now 
1 rlS* il* 1 for Enrico Chiesa- if. y- 

I I Sacchi has the brains to pick 

* w id* n Jw." Sacchi did noL He did 

, rt yV - ,.n Fabrizio RavaneUi for 
*" **■ ‘ ... “fr’s opening game at/ \nfield 
„ , erday - but brought in Pter 

v rj Casiraghi instead. 

he 27-year-old Casiraghi is 
ausly described as “power- 
and •‘robust,” not adjectives 
nmariiy associated with Itiu- 
forwards. He has been on 
international scene for sw- 
ears without ever causing 
■k h excitement. 

mil yesterday. It look him 
four minutes to have the 
jk ». a rare sea of blue, on its 
S with a well-taken goal. He 


went on to delight them with a 
classically executed second. 


sabiy critical defeat and gave him 
the chance of emulating Rossi 
and S chill ad - who was a Ju- 
ventus team-mate when he took 
Italy to the brink of success in 
Italia "90. 

Casiraghi 's chances of lead- 
ing the Italian attack in the com- 
petition’ s later stages were 
enhanc ed even when he left the 
field. RavaneUi, given 10 min- 
utes to show what he could do, 

missed two good chances to seal 

ihsAzzuni's win. Had Igor Do- 
brovolski not shot wildly over 
when put through in the last 
minute, Ravanelti’s domestic 
popularity could have vanished 
overnight. 

The Italians just deserved 
their victory. Russia had more 
possession, they often created 
the prettier passing moves in an 
attractive, free-flowing game. 
But they rarely penetrated m at- 
tack and badly missed Yun 
Nikiforov in defence. 

That weakness showed as 


CariragM (5 min, 52mln) 


ftymbatar (21 min) 


HaWinME 1-1 

A ttenda nc e at Anflekt 35,120 


early as the third minute, as 
Oriraghi was left unmarked to 
receive Alessandro Del Piero’s 
pass. However, the Lazio strik- 
er was slow to react and his shot 
was blocked. Chiesa’s support- 
ers nodded knowingly, and pre- 
pared to castigate Sacchi once 
more. 


Two minutes later they were 
a cria fryiin g CXdrag hFs mduaon 
as he scored the fastest goal of 
the tournament to date. It 
came, as early goals often do, 
from a mistake. The culprit was 
Stanislav Cherchesov, the 
Russian goalkeeper, who mis- 
hit a clearance straight to 


flALY (4-3-3): Penned (Juventus); Moral [Parma), Gostacurta (Milan) . Apol- 
lon! (ftorma), MnWH (Mitanj: Dl Lhrfo (Juventus), A&erttni (Mian) tX Matte** 
(Lazio); Cariraodd (Laz»). 7nla (Pamra), J>eJ Ptoro (Juventus). SrtstHuteK Oon- 
ad^t^ttrlvNew Jersey toMPfem, Ih; Riser (LazJo) for DI 

LMo, 02; ftavaneB (Juventus) for CaOTaghi, 80. 

RUSSIA (4- 2-3-1): Cherchesov (Tuoi Innsbruck); TWrwtoa (Alania Vladflravkfflj, 
Onopko (Real Oviedo), Bushmanov (CSKA Moscow), Kovtu) (Dynamo Moscow); 
RaAreov ((SKA Moscow). Mostovoi (Strasbourg); Kancbetakte (Evertor O,l<an *i 
(Red Sodedad). ■foymbalar (Spartak Moscow); Kb*yw»w (Fbgga). MwtttiitBs: 
Ytemakf (AtenraVtadtkaAaz) for Bushmanov; h-q Kkiatov (Kartsruhe) for Kansn, 
63? Dofaravsfofcl (no dubl forTsymbafeir, 70. 

Referee: LMottram (Scotland). 

Bookings: Italy: AibertJni. Donadoni. Russia: Onopko, Kotyvanov, Kovtun. 

Man or the ma tch: Casiraghi. 


Angelo di Livio. He instantly 
transferred it to Casiraghi who, 
with the goalkeeper still scram- 
bling back into position, drove 
the ball past him from 25 yards. 

The goal rewarded an Ital- 
ian side which had been so hun- 
gry to start that Les Mottram, 
the Scottish referee, had to 
hold them back at the kick-off. 
Yet they now relaxed and, 
slowly, the Russians began to 
take control. 

The much-anticipated contest 
between Paolo Maldini and 
Andrei Kanchelskis began to 
feature, with the Russians con- 
stantly seeking to release their 
winger. Maldini proved equal to 
the challenge but, on the oth- 
er flank, Italy were suddenly 
opened up. 

It came from a rare foray by 
Viktor Onopko. His penchant 
for stepping out of defence was 
restricted by Nikiforov's ab- 
sence but this time he had a 
shot blocked. It fell to Valeri 
Karpin, whose shot rebounded 
to IJya Tsymbalar. Time 
seemed to slop as he stepped 


forward, drew Angelo Per u zz i . | 
and scored. I 

Gianfranco Zola put a head- , 
er just wide, Kanchelskis final- 
ly beat Maldini, and Casiraghi 
went dose as the balance of play 
swung stylishly from one side to 
the other. Then, after 51 min- 
utes, it tipped irrevocably to- 
wards the Italians. Roberto 
Mussi won the ball from Tsym- 
balar, Di Livio played it into 
Zola, whose first-time pass was 
rifled in by Casiraghi. 

As Russia pushed forward, 
the Italians had enough chances 
to win comfortably. Cherchesov 
made a good save from Zola but 
RavaneUi, twice freed by Zola, 
should hare done better. He was 
saved by Dobrovolski's way- 
wardness, aod a timely punch 
from Peruzzi as Kanchelskis 
sought an unlikely headed 
equaliser. 

The onus will be on the for- 
mer Manchester United winger 
on Sunday. If Russia are to re- 
main in contention, he will 
need to reprise his Old Trafford 
best against Germany. 


^enables troubled by ‘treason’ and Howey 
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A PERSONAL PhCEBPM: A WORLD OF PIFFEBEMCE 


jland were losing it all ends 
yesterday as Terry Venables 
irered a stinging attack on 
media's continued interest 
us team’s drinking habits and 
. defender Steve Howey dis- 
wared from Euro 96 after 
ing into a bed of nettles, 
fhc England coach, who had 
;ady had his fill of Hong 
ng dentists' chairs and airline 

C rc screens, was yesterday 
led by newspapers re- 
ds of three players - Sher- 
;ham, Redknapp and 
jnpbell - imbibing in an Es- 
jfniglKdub after the hugely 
Fyappoi ruing 1-1 draw with 
ur itzerland- 

, His temper hardly helped by 
. ^ we/s untimely twisted anlde, 

nables accused some of Eng- 
id's critics of “treason" and 
«ixoymg any advantage Eng- 


land have as tournament hosts. 

“It’s awful but we’re getting 
hardened to it We just don’t un- 
derstand why it's necessary to 
do what you're doing - some of 

you feel like traitors to us, en- 
ables said at the team’s head- 
quarters at Bisham. 

“They’re turning the public 
against the players which can 

turn them against us in the sta- 
dium. We would like them to 

help ib win the games which can 

take us through, but it seems 
everything is very negative 
against the players.’' 

The three players were 

shopped by fens (hoisted to see 

them out enjoying themselves 
straight after England’s open- 
ing game letdown. The striker 
Tfeddy Sheringbam had been 
substituted against Switzerland 
Venables defended his deti- 


Nick Duxbury reports on the England 
coach’s loss of patience and a defender 


sion to give the players two days 
off and to allow them a few 
beers. Tm not going to say to 
them that you can have a beer 
if you win but you can't if you 
lose," he said. “Thai’s makes me 
like a very silly, Ktlle boy . Wfe are 
dying to get them to stick their 
chests out arid play like men so 
they have to be treated like 
men ” _ 

The trio were “agbasr when 
they saw the newspaper re- 
ports and told Venables that 
they had merely sat in a corner, 
had a couple of beers and gone 
home. “In Italy they drink wine 
with their meals every day, in 
Spain the same. What would we 
make Of that?" Vfenables said. 


“We know we've got to be dis- 
tiphned and they have been. I’ve 
gpt no complaints whatsoever." 

Venables, who also had to 
contend with a surly Paul Gas- 
coigne’s punting a camera 
crew’s football into a lake, 
pointed out that other teams 
have allowed their players al- 
cohol without it being ques- 
tioned. “But suddenly it's us and 
it’s a different altitude alto- 
gether," he said. 

“Tve told them you have to 
be very careful about what you 
do. But every time it comes 
round it’s getting worse. And 
what is the aim in turning the 
public against the team?" 

Howey's time in the public 


eye lasted four days. “Tm start- 
ing to believe in voodoo dons,” 
said the 24-year-old Newcastle 
central defender, who squeezed 
into the England 22 as under- 
study to Tony Adams after two 
months of injury problems. 

Howey was trying to maintain 
his fitness with a solitary run 
through the woods on his club's 
t raining circuit in Durham on 
Sunday when his foot caught in 
a hole. He spent 15 minutes in 
a bed of nettles until a passing 
couple helped him borne. 

His tom ankle ligaments will 
take three to four weeks to heal, 
which leaves England depen- 
dent on Adams - only recently 
recovered from injury himseu 
- and Gareth Southmue, with 
Sol Campbell possibly coming 
more into the frame. Tourna- 
ment rules would allow a re- 


placement only if Howey had ; 
fallen under a car or been hit j 
by a discarded bottle. 

Rules will also see England go 
out if they finish level on points 
and goal difference with Group 
A rivals Scotland, Switzerland 
and the Netherlands. Ueftu the 
governing body of European 
football, has elected to use re- 
spective qualiiying records for the 
last three major championships 
- Euro 92, the 1994 World Cup 

and £uroP6- to decide who will 
qualify for the quarter-finals. 

It leaves England, who failed 
to win a place for the World 
Cup in America two years ago 
and as hosts were not been in- 
volved in the qualifying rounds 
for Euro 96, at a distinct dis- 
advantage. The Dutch have 
the best record followed by 
Scotland. 
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2 sport 




Why Watson owes rejuvenation to his caddie 

— __ . .l. _I.-l.41rt hit a flt.lfl 



Golf 


TIM GLOVER 

from Oakland Hills, Detroit 


What Tom Watson and Greg 
Norman have in common is that 
both left Augusta National in 
April with their reputations 
damaged and their egos not so 
much bruised as lacerated. Wit- 
son took five putts on the par- 
three 16th on Friday and missed 
the half-way cut at'the Masters 


S ' a stroke; at the same hole in 
ei 


Watson: ‘can't wait’ 


' final round Norman hooked 
it into the lake en route to a 
huge collapse against Nidi Fal- 
do who saw a six-stroke deficit 
turn into a five-stroke victory. 

Yesterday Norman said it 
made no difference to him 
whether he was the “hunter or 
the hunted" on the golf course, 
flaunted might have been a bet- 
ter word. “Fve scrutinised what 
happened with a fine toothcomb 


and basically I played two bad 
shots. That's alL It's water un- 
der the dam. I hope 1 have a six- 
shot lead on Sunday.” 

Norman said he had not giv- 
en the US Open, which starts 
here tomorrow, much thought. 
Watson, though, said; “l can't 

wait .” The 46-year-old from 
Kansas City has been thinking 
about nothing else since winning 
the Memorial Tournament at 
Muirfield Village, Columbus 
nine days ago. “God, it feels so 
gaod to win again,” Vrhlson said. 

It ended a nine-year drought, 
a drought that left Watson 
parched for 141 tournaments. 
The winner of eight major 
championships, Watson had 
been the best in the business. 
Acting on a suggestion from 
Jack Nicklaus, following the 
Ryder Cup al Walton Heath, 
Surrey in 1981, Wbtson changed 
his swing. From tee to green he 
remained the purest striker of 


a golf ball but then something 
strange happened to him when 
he walked on to the putting sur- 
face. He could not putt 
More accurately, be could not 
putt from two, three or four feet 
Watson hod the yips, a mental 
condition that manifests itself 
when a player stands over a 
short putt The eyes glaze, the 
mouth goes dry and the arms 
produce an involuntary jerk 
and the condition is made the 
worse by the crowd, who let out 
a noise that signifies both shock 
and sympathy, ^btson had lost 


as if he had an allergy to the 
hole. In 1994 he was on the 
threshold of winning the first 
three majors and in each of 
them he shot 74 in the final 

round. In the Open at Turnbeny 
that year he had the lead on the 
front nine but retreated with 
consecutive double-bogeys. 
“That was my most discourag- 
ing znomenv be said. “The put- 
ter felt like an anvfl.'* 

At the Memorial perhaps it 
felt more like a h amm er. In a 
practice round at the course that 
Nicklaus built. Wilson was in a 


his nerve. It had happened to . foul mood. After hooking a dri- 
Bemhard Langer, another zna- ve into rough at the 18th, he re- 


jor winner, but whereas the 
German fought the affliction 
with a grotesque putting stroke, 
Watson continued to suffer. 

On 34 occasions be was in 
contention, within five shots of 
the lead going into the final 
round, and every time he 
reached the green he behaved 


marked to his caddie, Bruce 
Edwards: “I hate this game." 
Edwards rebuked him. “Don’t 
ever say that. Remember all 
your success, what the game 
means to you. I told him to think 
about his dad. Something just 
clicked after that.'' The week be- 
fore, Watson's father, Ray, had 


been taken to hospital with a 
suspected stroke. 

Going into the Memorial, 
Wuson was fourth on the US 
Tour in hitting greens in regu- 
lation and 133rd in putts per 
round. Whtson recorded rounefc 

of 7ft 68 and 66 at Muirtkki Vil- 
lage and held a one-stroke lead 
over Ernie Els. Norman, inci- 
dentally, bad missed the cut. 
Would Watson hold on this 
time or would his suspect stroke 
destroy him on the greens? 
People held their heads in their 
hands when Watson took three 
putts at the first. He missed a 
two-footer and missed it so 
badly the ball did not even 
touch the hole. He did not 
have another putting lapse un- 
til he missed from five feet at 
the 15 th. Els fell back but David 
Duval posted a 67 and when 
Watson came to the ISth he led 
by a stroke. He needed a four 
for a 71. He drilled a drive down 


B&H CUP SEMI-FINALS: Yorkshireman gives Northants hope while Yorkshire make recovery in Roses match 

Walton belies 


his inexperience 


Cricket 


DEREK PRINGLE 
reports from Northampton 
Northamptonshire 220-7 
Warwickshire 91-3 


There is not a lot of love lost be- 
tween these two teams. In toe 
past, tempers have run higher 
than anything seen during a Ros- 
es game, which was the other 
grudge match left unfinished as 
bad weather affected both Ben- 
son and Hedges semi-finals. 

But if this semi-final ap- 
peared to be played out in a 
sombre mood under glowering 
skies, it disguised some brilliant 
cricket played in toe most try- 
ing circumstances on a sub- 
standard pitch. When play was 
abandoned with 27 overs un- 
bowled, Warwickshire, with sev- 
en wickets in hand, needed 130 
runs to beat Northamptonshire. 


Like the first Test at Edgbas- 
ton, this match was played on a 
pitch that was completely un- 
suited to the nature of the oc- 
casion - the semi-final of a cup. 
Here too, there were cracks, as 
well as clumps of grass to help 
the ball deviate, and with variable 
bounce also a factor, bold stroke- 
play was rarely rewarded with 


anything other than dismissal. 
For Nc 


Northamptonshire, both 
Kevin Curran and Russell War- 
ren perished to big shots, Cur- 
ran paying for a heave across the 
line at Reeve by having his 
middle stump uprooted, while 
Warren allowed wicketkeeper 
Keith Piper to bring off a bril- 
liant running catch after top- 
edging a pull shot. 

That was one of two quick 
wickets that fell to Paul Smith ’ 
and it left toe home ride at 88 for 
6 . AD the more entezprisii^, that,, 
their recovery to a final total of 
220 , which owed much to their 


England’s tour Tests in NZ 


England will play three Test 
matches and five one-day in- 
ternationals on their winter tour 
of New Zealand. The schedule 
opens on 10 January next year 
with a one-day warm-up match 
and England then play two four- 
day games before the opening 
Test in Auckland on 24 January. 

A four-day match against 
New Zealand A is then fol- 
lowed by the remaining Tests in 
Wellington and Christchurch 


before the limited-overa series 
ends on 4 March. 


JANUARY* WvNZAcabamyM tone day], PJelw- 
ra Part. New Pfymouth: M-lBvKECWtocnon 
XI (bur days). Rtztierbert fWfc PjftnersKin Nam: 
18-21 v Nartfum Dstnets (fair days). TiustSanK 
Park. Hantiftin; 24-£8 Rra: Test. Eden R*K AuSv 
taw; 30-a Fob vJtawZM»naAilour«&»s). Vic- 
una Paik. wangau. 

FEBRUARY: 840 Second Test. Baan Reserve, 


Wtttopor; 14-18 Thud Test. Lancaster Parte 
ChnsWturch: 


20 Rst one-day mramahonel 
I0a^hin«. UwasWParK Owtsttfiutic 23 ^ 
ondw»dwi« W i iMtofc a.BMnPa<KftjcWawd(ie- 
serve day 24 Febl; 26 Thrt one-day Wenwronal 
Matfrtfs). McLean Park. NaoW. 

MARCH: 1: Fouflfi one-day ntemaoonai. Eden 
Park AucMand (resaw day March 2): 4: Fain 
one-day international. Bwn Reserve. Mwangon. 


OUR 


GAS IS 


PRICE 


Gas is a valuable source of energy. 

But that doesn't mean you should have to pay 
over the odds for your supply. 

With Amerada Hess, you won't. Because, if your 
current bill is over £1,100 a year (excl. VAT), 
switching to low cost gas from Amerada can save 
vou a tidv sum. 


To find out how much, just ring us for a quote. 

There'll be no new pipes, roadworks or 
inconvenience. Just something to treasure... 

Lower bills. 


HESS 


RMERRDR HESS GRS 

CALL 0500 00 11 00 


BRINGING LOW COST 
GAS TO YOU 


No 7, Tim Walton, who oozed 
class and confidence. 

Walton, a 23-year-old York- 
shireman, has not played a 
County Championship match 
for his chib this season. Indeed, 
he had not even batted in this 
year’s B&H until yesterday. If 
he was rusty, it did not show, 
and his unbeaten 70 took 73 
balls, including two sixes. 

His certainty at toe crease was 
remarkable for one so inexpe- 
rienced. His partnership of 108 
in 106 balls with TbnyFenberthy 
was crucial in setting up the 
whole 'match. Without It, the 
pressure on Ambrose to per- 
form toe demolition would have 
proved too great and Warwick- 
shire might have won before 
rain ended play early. 

As it was, although the West 
Indian was some way short of his 
lethal bes^and Warwickshire - 
without Nick Knight, who iron- 
ically broke his finger at Edg- 
baston - got off to a brisk start, 
with Neil Smith striking several 
boundaries. However, it was 
Ambrose, this time at slip, who 
made the breakthrough as Smith 
edged a slash off Paul Taylor. 

It was Taylor, too, who also 
removed toe visitors' second 
pinch-hitter, Dougje Brown, 
for a duck. Andy Moles fol- 
lowed soon after, cutting Kevin 
Curran to cover, after one of toe 
many breaks for bad light and 
rain, to leave toe visitors on 61 
for 3. 

At that point the game was 
evenly poised but, with Paul 
Smith smashing his first two 
balls for four, toe balance shift- 
ed Warwickshire's way. On a 
pitch as fickle as this, that ad- 
vantage may be only fleeting. 
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Warwickshire^ Dough; Brown has David Cape! caught behind at Northampton yesterday 


Photograph: Allsport 
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Bevan and Blakey to the rescue 


U 1-34 2-36 3-61. 
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HENRY BLOFELO 


.. 53 tor 2. 

BowScg (to data): Antonie 80-204; TMor 
7-1-18-2 CxpU 00-200 Curran A3-0-27-L 
Unpfan; J C BaMoraanfl and J H Hunwtae. 


reports from Old Traffand 
Yorkshire 198-5 v Lancashire 
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A brilliant catch in toe gully by 
Michael Atherton, reminiscent 
of the one be took to send back 
Sanjay Mandjrekar in India’s 
first mnipgs in the first Tfest, start- 
ed an extraordinary collapse by 
Yorkshire after play here had be- 
gun at half past four. However 
an unbroken sixth -wicket stand 
between Michael Bevan and 
Richard Blakey rescued the vis- 
itors from disaster. 

Steady rain through the 
rooming and the early afternoon 
bad delayed the start. Eventu- 
ally Lancashire won the toss and 
with rain about inevitably put 


Yorkshire in to baL They were 
given a strong start by David 
Byas but is the 12th over he 
tnedtorunashortonefiranlt- 
tsx Martin to third man and was 
caught behind. 

This brought in Michael 
Vaugban. He cover-drove Glen 
Chappie for four and square-cut 
Steven Elworthy uppishly for 
another. Chappie was all over 
the place to start with and 
when, in the 17th over, Moxon 
pulled and drove him for two 
fours Yorkshire were 60 for 1- 

Two overs later Chappie 
bawled one to Vau ghan Which 
was short and wide and he oil 
powerfully without getting righ t 
over the mIL In the gully Ather- 
ton held the catch tw>handed at 
toe same time as being spun 
round by the pace of the balL Be- 


van then off-drove his first ball 
for four and Chappie was taken 
off with 1 for 23 from four overs. 

Mike Watkinson took his 
place at the Warwick Road 
End and in his first over Mox- 
on drove at a wide one without 
fully moving his feet across and 
Atherton, very deep in toe gul- 
ly, held another fine catch,low 
and in front of him. 

In the next over Anthony Mc- 
Grath played back to Elworthy 
whose whippy action enabled 
him to find some bounce and 
slight movement away from toe 
baL The ball found the edge of 
to e bat and Warren Hegg dived 
in front of first slip and held a do- 
rious catch. The score became S3 
for 5 when, in Wilkinson's sec- 
ond over, Craig White drove at 
a widefah one and was caught be- 


hind and Yorkshire had lost four 
wickets for 17 runs in 25 balls. 

A great responsibility now 
rested on Bevan's shoulders. He 
found a splendid partner in 
Blakey and in toe last 23 overs, 
which were divided by a 35 - 
minute hold-up for bad l ig ht, they 

put on 1 15 runs. 
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Farrell 
to make 


the middle, hit a six-iron to 
about 15 feet above toe hole and 
rolled in the downhill putt for 
a birdie three. On every isreen 
ihc crowd had given him 

standing ovation. Now irthcr 
plavere were the ilrsl to con- 
gratulate him. Duval said: “If » 
have to w-ait for my first vtcln- 
ry because Tl'm Watson wins, 
then that's fine by me.” 

Byron Nelson. Watsons 
mentor, said: “Tom has be- 
come such a good driver of toe 
ball, I knew eventually it would 
raise his confidence back 
through his irons and down to 
his putter, it was a victory for 
toe power of a positive mind. 

After hurting his hat into the 
air, Watson embraced Jack Nick- 
laus, the host at MuirGdd 
“I believe it wts the most thrilling 
win of any I've seen or actaun- 
plished in the Iasi lOyears." the 
Golden Bear said. “It means an 
awful lot for the game of golf.' 


history 

tonight 


Rugby League 


DAVE HADFIELD 


pc lienee of captaining his dub 
captain, Shaun Edwu 


rank lonighL 
buit there is j^enty of youth in thei 
side lhal toe England coach. Phflr 
Lander, has salvaged from toe 
usual tangle of injuiy crises. 

The most interesting new- 
comer is Warrington’s Paul 
Sculthorpe, a back-row for- 
ward who, at 18, has the po- 
tential to be as good as Farrell 
by the time he reaches the 
same age. 

The other new caps starting 
toe game are the Sheffield Ea- 
gles hooker. John Lawless, the 
Salford stand-off. Steve Blake- 
ley, and the St Helens full- 
back, Steve Prescott. 

Dannv Arnold, who scored 
four tries for the Academy side 
in France last week, is on the 
bench with a chance or a first 
appearance, along with Malt 
Galland of Bradford, who has 
overcome his previous disci- 
plinary problems to rank as one 
of the form centres of the 
season. 

France have lost Eric 
Vergjiiol. Gael Tallec and Reg- 
is Pastre-Courtinc from the 
side that lost to Wales last 
Wednesday, with Laurent Luc- 
chese and Jacques Pech coming 
into the starting line-up and the 
New Zealand-born Darren 
Adams making his debut as a 
substitute. 

Gateshead has a fine record 
of promoting the rugby league 
events it has hosted and th* 
hope tonight is that some of toe 
French football fans on Tyne- 
side for Euro 96 will be at- 
tracted to toe International 
Stadium to see how their coun- 
trymen fore. 

The football tournament has 
affected England's arrange- 
ments by necessitating them be- 
ing based 40 miles awav in 
Middlesbrough. France’s best 
players have looked so ex- 
hausted of late, however, that 
England should win with plen- 
ty to spare, thus setting up a de- 
cider against Wales at the 
Cardiff Arms Park in two 
weeks' time. 
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Colorado win the Stanley Cup 

lee hockey 


Uwe Krupp ended one of the 


Colorado’s Patrick Roy and son after tearing knee lira- 
FTorida's John Vaubiesbrouck ments in the season’s opener 
put on a spectacular display of “I leaned into it and got real 
play-off goaltending in a pres- good juice on it and it just sort 


and clinched the Stanley Cup for 
toe Colorado Avalanche m a 
four-game sweep of toe Florida 
Panthers when he scored four 
minutes and 31 seconds into 
the third sudden-death over- 
time period, giving his team a 
1-0 victory on Monday night 


sure-packed game before 
Krupp finally put the puck 
behind toe Panthers’ goalie to 
give toe Avalanche - formerly 
toe Quebec Nordiaues - the 
first Stanley Cup title in toe 
franchise's history, 

Krupp had missed all but six 
games during the regular sea- 


of found its way through,” the ex- 


sbot He win pe the first German 
to have his name on the cup. 
Krupp scored on the 119th 


off the celebration after toe 
toird longest game in Stanley 
Cup finals history. 


Weeks dies aged 72 


Alan Weeks, a BBC sports 
commentator for 45 years, died 
yesterday aged 72, 

Weeks*the first front man for 
Slimmer Grandstand, was a dri- 

>ung force behind the Sports Aid 

Foundation. But he will he best 
remembered for his rommen- 
fojyof JaiviU land Dean's 19S4 

Site; 801 * T cd ^'mun g 


1%4 and at work! and European 

*n*Jj n 8 championships since 

1 * 08 , He was also a foulfcgfl 
‘•'rtmnien tutor for 22 vuars ana 
at tended four World Cup Stub. 

Jonathan Martin, BBC head 
of spon, stiid: 'Alan’s endearing 
Cnnnn and modesty belied hb 
achieveinenls us one of sports 
broadcasting's true pioneers. He 
was blessed with a marvellous 
voice and enormous \x‘fsatility.“ 
Obituaries, mala section, 
page 12 
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It says much h>r the a*>t< mishnu: 

muiurity of Andrew Hirrell - ,s J 

rugby pbyvr that ikjKkK' ts 

him to be remotelv fa/ed In Ik- 
coming h « enunuvS ynung^t 
captain at Gate.dic.id tonight- 

Little more than a week af- 
ter his 21 st birthday, toe \Vuu*u 
liuwc-l'orward wall lead Eng- 
land against France, knowing he 
has already d* >ne harder tomg> 
in his time.' Farrell launched his 
profession.il career by captain- 
ing Wi can's reserve side at itu^ 
age of 17. 

-That didn't worry me ei- 
ther," he say*. T’ve always 
heen the st>rt of player who has 
had a lot to sav on the field, and 
the fact that Pm talking hi old- 
er plovers dticsn'i Ixither me." 

Farrell has been msirked tun 
as something special from the 
outset, but he has never played 
better than toes season. 

His performances against 
Bath and in the Middlesex Sev- 
ens have also had rugby union 
clubs drooling. Set that along- 
fade his reputation in league and 
there is no rugby player whose 
current stock ‘is 'higher. 

Farrell himself pi'ints to trim- 
ming his plaving wvipht :is a key 
factor in his continuing im- 
provement. 

When Wigan played the Bris- 
bane Broncos in' the World 
Club Challenge two years ago, 
be tipped the scales .it a mighty 
ISst 41b - and Wican talked of 
him getting even bigger. 

Tm 16st now - partly be- 
cause of toe change to summer 
rugby and the need to get 
around the pitch in warmer con- 
ditions -rati don't seem to 
have lost any power," he says. 
Farrell will nave the novel ex- 
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sport 3 


Dragons, dirges and the 
cheeseheads going bonkers 

BiiNG 
THERE 



In the first of a 
series celebrating 
the big events of 
the summer, 
Jim White travels 
to Wembley to 
witness the 
opening of 
Euro 96 


M uch has been said 
over the years about 
England football 
fans, about their in- 
tolerance, their oaf- 
ishness, their leaden 
insensitivity. But last Saturday af- 
ternoon, at about two o’clock at 
Wembley Stadium, no one could 
gainsay their judgement. 

For the opening ceremony of 
a Euro 96, a collection of former Eng- 
" land players were summoned on to 
the pitch, in the manner of old 
champions called into the ring be- 
fore a Don King promotion, their 
mere presence hoped to be enough 
to inspire the boys. There was Stan- 
ley Matthews, at 82 looking quick- 
er round Wembley than many of the 
present team; there was Jimmy 
Greaves, a man pnfling on despite 
the constant reminder that it is now 
nearly 30 years to the day since his 
greatest disappointment: being left 
out of the World Cup final; and there 
was Ray Wilkins, the snappiest dress- 
er in football, showing that his time 
in Milan was spent mainly down the 
tailors. 

Each of them received a warm and 
rousing welcome, as did every oth- 
er player who trotted out Except 
Emlyn Hughes, who, as he was 
booed to the rafters, performed a 
useful function for Lhe first time in 
his life: he allowed the England 
crowd to prove one thing about 
themselves. That they know a prat 
when they see one. 

On Saturday, they bad plenty of 
practice spotting them. At Baker 
Street station earlier in the day, a 
dozen Swiss fans, in red shins, laces 
painted and wearing baseball caps 
with Large wedges of plastic cheese 
on the top, bounded on to a train 
from Kings Cross already filled 
with beery lads from Portsmouth. 
Reading and Swindon bawling “no 
Surrender to the IRA". For about 10 
"seconds, there was an odd stand-off 
as the Swiss climbed aboard, look- 
ing nervously at the occupants, un- 
til one of the lads started singing 
“The Birdie Song" by the Smurfs at i 
them. Much guffawing, back-slapping | 
and hand-shaking ensued. i 

This presumably constitutes a 1 
good, old-fashioned, warm English i 



Enter the dragon: England doing what Itfe best at - bad pageantry. When Mick HucknaU (left) sang the official anthem, even the Swiss were cheesed off (right) 


welcome: citizens of the richest na- 
tion on earth mocked as a bunch of 
gnomes. Not that the Swiss minded 
maybe they didn’t anticipate anything 
less while wearing wedges of plastic 
cheese on their heads. 

Scenes like this must have been re- 
peated all over town: the police re- 
ported only 15 arrests as the 5,000 
Swiss cheerfully accepted the role as- 
cribed to them by the English. The 
lads assumed the visitors were there 
to make np the numbers, to lie down 
in the first game, to give the hosts 
an easy route to the quarter-finals. 
No need to be too hard on them, 
then. 

Goodness, once hostilities began 
in earnest, our boys didn’t even boo 
the Swiss national anthem. Best to 
save the energy for next week and 
Scotland to let the stadium rever- 
berate to “we all hate Jocks and Jocks 
and Jocks”. It probably wasn’t just 
the police, incidentally, who no- 
ticed how badly the segregation had 
gone awry inside Wembley, how 
many Swiss were dotted among the 
Fn gHsh, even among those hard-core 
nationalists down in front of the Roy- 


al Box, who clench their fists in fer- 
vent salutes during “God Save The 
Queen”. 

But worries like that are for an- 
other time. Saturday was for show- 
ing the world what England does 
best: bad pageantry, turgid pomp, 
rock and paisied football. Intrigu- 
ingly, since England is the nation that 
also gave the world Pink Floyd Sat- 


tfaey dedicate their lives to the art of 
holding up coloured cards in breath- 
stealxngly complex patterns at the 
opening ceremonies of sporting 
events. 

In England for Euro 96 a few chil- 
dren from local schools were dis- 
patched to their nearest sports shop, 
decked out in replica lots of the com- 
peting nations and told to jog round 


and they were booed almost as fe- 
rociously as Emlyn Hughes. The boo- 
ing was particularly intense, 
venomous even, as the poor, unfor- 
tunate ersatz Krauts trotted past the 
Swiss fans, who had turned one end 
of the stadium red In this instance, 
the Germans are truly the only na- 
tion capable of uniting the rest of 
Europe. 


The children dressed as the Germans are probably 
now in counselling: they were booed 
almost as ferociously as Emlyn Hughes 


urday’s was an opening ceremony de- 
void of hi-tech, lasers or giant 
inflatables. Perhaps in deference to 
Europeans who would have been ter- 
rified at the prospect of vast British 
farmyard animals floating across 
the London sky, instead the perfor- 
mance was all low-tech, flag-waving 
and pantomime dragons. 

In China, small children are sent 
virtually at birth to schools where 


the Wembley pitch waving at the 
crowd 

Hardly inspiring, but this ap- 
proach was not without its diversions. 
There was a nice irony in Croatia, for 
instance, a nation born of ferocious 
ethnic cleansing, being represented 
by an entirety Asian school And the 
children dressed as Germans are 
probably now in counselling: their 
first appearance on a national stage 


After the children, after the joust- 
ing, after the appearance in the cen- 
tre circle of a trophy so huge its lid 
would have been too big even for 
Alex Ferguson's head, came Mick 
HucknaU, ploughing his way through 
his dirge of an official anthem called 
“We’re in this Together”. HucknaU 
was backed up by a gospel choir, 100- 
strong and looking marvellous in 
black academic gowns. As a Man- 


chester United fan, HucknaU should 
have known his own choice of out- 
fit would be less effective than 
theirs: he merged hopelessly into the 
crowd in a suit of grey. Appropriate, 
though, for the forgettable aural wall- 
paper that is his song. 

Even the Swiss, who as he began 
started clapping along with metro- 
nomic precision, had given up by the 
end. lulled into sleep by the dullness 
of it all. They were woken up only 
by a noisy fly-past by Britain's fore- 
most precision flying corps, which 
closely followed 16 parachutists tum- 
bling from a flutter of helicopters 
flapping above the stadium. Simply 
Red, the Red Arrows, the Red Dev- 
ils: the Swiss must have realised it was 
their day. 

They' were not the only ones. 
From early in the second half it was 
dear England were a spent force, for- 
lornly booting the ball skywards, per- 
haps in an attempt to bring down the 
television airship which was casting 
irritating shadows on the pitch 
throughout the match. The crowd, 
quickly spotting there would be lit- 
tle to distract them on the field, con- 


Photographs; David Ashdown 


tented themselves with other diver- 
sions. such as spotting John Barnes 
in the television commentary box 
high up in the stadium roof, easily 
indentmable by his custard-coloured 
trousers. How he of all anatvsis 
must have empathised, as 1 1 men in 
white shirts under-performed be- 
neath his feet. 

Afterwards, when it was over, as 
Gazza, Dazza. Sheri and Platiy stag- 
gered, exhausted, towards the tun- 
nel, lhe Swiss players lined up in from 
of their fans as if they had won the 
trophy itself, linking hands and tak- 
ing bows, like divas on a curtain call. 

In the stands, the hankers in plas- 
tic cheese hats went bonkers. Thai’s 
one great thing about international 
sport, it always throws up the unex- 
pected; until Saturday, the last term 
you would use about the Swiss was 
party animals. Meanwhile, the Eng- 
land lads trooped home to 
Portsmouth. Reading and Swindon, 
filling the tubes with the gloom of 
under-achievement, only occasion- 
ally rousing themselves to sing their 
song of anticipation. “We all hale 
Jocks and Jocks and Jocks." 


Jordan the heart and soul of the Bulls run »w«ni»wmiMa!u» 


E ven Leonardo must have tom 
up (he odd canvas in disgust, 
and presumably Jack Nkrk- 
laus at least once in his profession- 
al career shot a triple-bogey. So it 
may yet be that, come tomon-ow 
morning, die Seattle Supersonics are 
still alive in the National Basketball 
Association championship, having a! 
last defeated the rampaging Chica- 
go Bulls. But beyond me immediate 
vicinity of Puget Sound, hardly a soul 
in America believes it. A 4-0 Chka- 
-go sweep is as good as done, and a 
casebook study m psychological war- 
fare on the haskctball court - in any 
sport, for that matter - is aD but over. 

Ear. at least as much as in the heart 
or even the limbs, this profoundly dzs- 
appointing scries has been won and 
in the mind. Yes, the Bulls may 
very well be the greatest team in 
. NBA history. Certainly the statistics 
say so - an unprecedented 72-10 reg- 
ular season followed, assuming they 
win tonight, by a 15-1 record in the 
play-offs and a fourth championship 
in six years. Yes, Michael Jordan £$ 
probably lhe all-time greatest NBA 
player (Chicago’s dty fathers have 
; already so decreed by erecting a sta t- 


ue to him outside the United Cen- 
ter before the man is even retired, 
let alone dead). And who else could 
have reeled off 15 straight points to- 
wards the end of the second quar- 
ter on Sunday, lifting the Bulls to a 
62-38 lead that killed the game? 

But the Sanies, possessed of the 
second-best regular season record, 
should be nobody’s pushover. This 
ought to have been a sensational se- 
ries. However, even more than their 
athletic prowess, what truly sets the 
Bulls and Jordan apart is their will 
to win, and the conviction they will 
do so. This is arrogance, but divine 
arrogance, the knowledge they will 
not be - cannot be - denied. Even 
before the first two games in Chica- 
go (won by the Bulls 107-90 and 92- 
88) the ferocious hunger for victory 
was visible. Like a prize fighter who 
stares down his opponent at the 


in the Sonics before the opening belL 

Seattle’s Shawn Kemp and Gary fty- 

ton are two of the finest young tal- 
ents around. Thus far they've played 
like rabbits in front of a cobra. 

~ Not so Jordan, possessed of an ex- 
traordfinaiyability to Iftt he side's game 


SPORT IN 
ANOTHER 
COUNTRY 

The dominant figure 
in American sport is 
in lethal form, reports 

Rupert Cornwell 

a gear whenever required. Last Fri- 
day the Bulls' Croatian guard, Toni 
Kukoc, was having a Bmp, dismal game 
two when Jordan came over to Him. 
‘Are you scared ? If you’re scared then 
go sit down.” Kukoc exploded for eight 
points over less than two minutes in 
the third quarter, enough to swing a 
tight contest in which the Bulls were 
way below their best 
Now Chicago are in Seattle for 
games three and four (and five, 
should Leonardo spill his paint). In 
a basketball arena, enclosed and 


thunderously noisy, home-court ad- 
vantage normally means something. 
But Jordan had that small problem 
worked out in advance. “Basically, 
we wanted to take the crowd out of 
the game, and we did.” He kicked 
the team into overdrive, opening an 
IS- point lead after 15 inmates, 24 
points by the end of the halt From 
this kind of deficit tn basketball, there 
is as little hope of return as for the 
football team down 3-0 after half an 
hour- The crowd might have been at 
a Beethoven concert. At the final 
buzzer, Seattle had been washed 
away, 108-86. 

By then it was like a fight which 
the referee ought to stop, or a 
wretched afternoon at the corrida. A 
poor-quality bull (no pun intended) 
has nothing left. Stop the grisly, de- 
meaning charade, the non-afiriona- 
do wishes with afl his heart. So it was 
in Seattle on Sunday evening. You 
almost turned your eyes from the TV 
screens. By the fourth quarter, 
Chicago were missing free throws by 
the hatful - but who cared? Jordan 
was on the bench with a towel 
around his shoulders, grinning and 
chatting, mission accomplished with 


a personal 36 points scored. On court 
Scottie Pxppen. the Bulls’ second su- 
perstar, was controlling the game ef- 
fortlessly. 

It was left to Dennis Rodman, the 
third member of the Bulls’ trinity of 
superstars, to play Tfechnicolor mata- 
dor. His hair a peacock's taH of blue, 
green, yellow and orange, the mon- 
strously egotistical Rodman leered, 
pranced and taunted (as well as mak- 
ing 10 rebounds). Finally, in the mid- 
dle of the fourth quarter, he goaded 
Sonics’ forward Frank Brickowski to 
lash out and be ejected from the 
game. Not that it mattered. The Son- 
ics by then had been pricked, poked 
and speared into oblivion. After- 
wards Rodman sneered that “Seat- 
tle is totally out of its rhythm. Ail 
they’re doing is Hying to mess with 

me, frying to get into my head. They 
don’t underhand, you can’t mess with 
the master.” The sad thin g is that in 
that innermost recess of the min d, 
where great athletes draw last and 
deepest, the So nics have all along un- 
derstood the point precisely. You 
don’t mess with the Bulls. That’s why 
this depressing NBA series was over 
before it began. 


No.l HAT-TRICK 


The history of hat-tricks goes bat* 
centuries and could describe any 
piece, of magidanship involving a 
hat. In 1886, the Dally Telegraph 
wrote, with reference to an MP: 
“He may soon acquire the hat- 
Jrick and other ways of securing 
a place.” Members of the House 
of Commons at the lime would 
routinely place their hat -on a seat 
to reserve it. . 

The hat-trick, in sporting 
terms, originated in the second 
half of the 19th century, with the 
taking of three wickets with sue- 
cessive balls in a game of crick- 
eL The achiever of this feat 
thus became entitled to a hew 
hat (or some equivalent) at the 
expense of his dub. The term 
slowly became used to mark a 
threefold feat in other activities. 

The first recorded use of the 
term was in an 1877 edition of 
Cricketers’ Companion, where a 
player is described as taking six 
wickets in seven balls, “thus . 
performing the hat-trick suc- 
cessfully”. By 1882, it was. a'. 


known term but still somewhat 
rare. A Telegraph article of 19 
May that year reports: “He thus 
accomplished the feat known as 
the ‘hat-trick', and was warmly 
applauded.” 

The sporting use of hat-trick 
may have some connection to the 
invention of the Bowler by a 
London halter, in 1850, although 
there is no record that the hat 
awarded was of any particular 

type- 

Although it is not known why 
it was specifically a hat that was 
presented, there has been a ira- 
dition of headgear rewards for 
notable achievements since Ro- 
man limes, when freed slaves 
were given a cap to mark iheir 
liberty. England footballers are 
still awarded caps for playing at 
international level. 

The reason why three feats arc 
deemed worthy of special merit 
is uncertain, though the roots may 
lie in the special nature of the 
: HoIy Trinity in Christianity. 

Nick Harris I 
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Jos Verstappen 
The Ryfog 
Dutchman was a 
sensation h Formuta 
Three racing, and 
produced 

remarkably quick lap 
times in his first 
Formula One test 
drive, appropriately 
enough for Arrows, 
Ns current 
employers. This 
prompted Benetton 
to snap him up as 
team-mate to 
Michael 
Schumacher in 
1994. A more 
experienced driver 
might have thought 
twice about the 
offer, as being 
number two to the 
German rarely 
advances a grand 
prix career. 
Verstappen had a 
horrible time, 
iivotvedha 
muttipte crash in 
Brazil and a nasty 
pit fire in Germany, 
Chastened, he 
re-established his 

reputation with some 
fine performances 
for the fledgling 
Simtek team in 1995, 
until his luck ran out 
again along with the 
team's money. 

Cannly snapped up 
by Arrows for this 
year, he has proved 
1 value, and Tom 


take-over of the 
team can only 
enhance his career 
prospects. With luck 
on his side, one day 
hs wffi be a grand 
prix winner. 


F; 


Jonnula 1 Dream learn is 
just like fantasy Football: 
you pick and manage 
your dream grand prix 
team to score points over 
— the coming season. 

Even though the grand prix season 
has started, it is not too late to join 
in: pit your wits against other en- 
thusiasts and 
you could 
win our over- 
all 1996 
champion's 
prize,adrive 
in a Formula 
One car plus 
additional 
prizes for 
each race. 

Your team 
must com- 
prise three 
drivers, a 
chassis and 
an engine; 
your budget 
is £40 mil- 
lion. Make 
your selections from the grand prix 
shopping list printed below; the only 
restriction is that your third driver 
must come from the £1 million cateeoiy. 

Details of how to enter are given 
on this page. You can enter a team 
at any point during the grand prix 
season but the earlier you enter, the 
greater your chances of being our 
overall champion. Remember, there 
are prizes for the winning Dream 
Team in each individual grand prix 
so you can enter a different team for 
each race. 


a drive in a grand prix car 

Plus prizes to be won with every grand prix 



HOW YOU SCORE 

Points are awarded 


faints are awarded per race to the 
top six finishers, based on the 
Formula One World Championship 
paints scoring system (10, 6. 4, 3, 2, 
1) but with an extra 10 points award- 
ed to each of the top six finishers. 


All drivers are eligible to score for 
a top six finish but can also notch up 
extra points as follows: 

# The fastest driver in race-day 
warm-up will collect six points, with 
five for the second and so on down 
to one point for the sixth quickest 

# Drivers score one point for each 
place they make up over their grid 
position. Points are not deducted by 
losing places. 

0 Five points are lost if your driver 
posts first retirement four for sec- 
ond down to one point lost for the 
fifth retirement 

• If your driver makes the quick- 
est pitstop (from the entry of the pit- 
lane to the exit) you gain five points. 

• If your driver sets the fastest lap 
time in the race, you gain five 
points. 

• If your driver receives a stop/go 
penalty, you lose five points. 

# If your driver starts on pole po- 
sition, you gain five points. 

U The Independent will name a 
Driver of the Day after each race for 
a particularly impressive perfor- 
mance, worth five points. 

# Non-qualification for a grand prix 
loses you two points. If a driver is 
on the FIA’s published starting grid 
but fails to take the start, no points 
are lost. 

• Drivers removed from the results 
for any reason lose all points gained 
that weekend. Amy driver not 
competing in a grand prix weekend 
scores no points. 

• Chassis score and lose points in 
the. same way as drivers for a top sis 
finish or any earlv retirement. 
The score is based on the first 
chassis home of that particular 
ma n ufacturer. Likewise, only the fast 
chassis retirement will count if they 
are both among the first five to re- 
tire. 

# Engine rules are the same as the 
chassis rules, without the retire- 
ment penalties. 
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HOWTO ENTER 

Choose your Dream Team from the 

shopping list on this page. 
Remember, you must choose three 
drivers (the third from the £1 mil- 
lion section^ one chassis and one en- 
gine. "You must not exceed your 
budget of £40 million. 

Give your team a name and regis- 
ter it by ringing 0891 891 805. 

You wui immediately be asked the 
entry question: How many races are 
there in this year's Formula One 
World Championship? 
lb enter your Dream Team details 
you can use one of two methods. 

Method 1 uses a tone phone that 
lets you key in the code numbers of 
your driver, chassis and eneine 
choices. The computer will efieck 
that your team falls within budget 
and is eligible. 

Method 2 uses a non-tone phone 
and you give your details verbally. 
A budget check is not possible us- 
ing this method. 

_ When you have registered your 
Dream Team, you will be asked to 
predict the number of points this 
jrcar’s champion will notch up over 
the year. In case of a tie at the end 
of the season, the nearest figure to 
the champion’s points will win the 
top prize. In the event of a further 
tie, the team that registered first will 
win. 

O^^haveregisteredyour team 
you wiU be asked for your name, 
address and telephone number. 

Your team selections plus your 
personal details will be played 
rack to you and, when you con- 

score checking line. 

There is no limit on the number of 
teams an individual can enter, but 
only one team can be registered per 


CHECKING YOUR SCORE 

You can check your team's position 
at any time by calling US91 891 806 
and quoting your PIN number. If you 
want to know the individual driver, 
chassis and engine scores from the 
most recent race, call 0891 891 807. 
This line will also list the Top 50 
Formula One Dream Teams. 

Rales 

1 . All telephone calls arc charged at 
j9p per minute cheap rate, 49p per 
minute at allother times, with a ep- 
ical call to secure your entry lasting 
between five and sevenminutes. 

2. Hie deadline to be included in a 
particular rare is midday the Friday 
prior to that race. 

3. The judge’s decision is final no 
correspondence will be entered into 
and there is no cash alternative for 
prizes. 

yjhnptajiees ot Newspaper Pub- 
lishing Ptc Haymarket Publishina Ltd 
and all associated companies' and 
their families are ineligible, 
s. Entrants must be 18 or over and 
residents of the UK or the Irish Re- 
public. 

G. Tb be eligible for the main prize, 
you must hold a current driving li- 
cence, be no more than 1.95m tall t a 
and weigh no more than 220lbs. 

7- All scores will be worked out Be- 
aming to the official FLA time sheets 
produced at the meeting. The val- 
ues stated for driv ers, engines and 
chassis bear no relation to real life. 

«. In the event of a tie for the Dream 
Team Top Prize or for anv of the in- 

TSF Pd ^ therca ™ that 

registered first will win. 
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■ DRIVERS' 

■■ R*S« j, 

i M Schumacher" 

■ £23m '■ 

; 2 J Atesl ;- -, . 

■3D HilL: Nv.fi; 

- £20m 

4 G Berger . • ; 

5 D Cpuftfian* . ' 

6 E-Irvme; A.: >•, 

7 j VtlleneuveJ: - 

£13m . .' i V-.; 

SMH^tkihert- 

9 H H RienGW v 

■■ £io» : . -y 

L 10 IW'BruridteN 
li R Barrich^lo.: : 


.12 J Herbert -: -■ 

£6m 

13MSaftj 
14 Piatiy 

lS.Ppir^N;':- 
16 U Kafojsrna, 


J.&0Panfe 


IflLBatioer 
20 RRosset— A. 
21 A Montennfhii 


-22GFefohella:.' 

^SVSfcspiri* 

24T- Marques* 


25FLagorce* 

-26 H hfoda*- ; ':. ; 

27 T Inoue* 

£lm - :; 

f: 2B M'BhjmfeH* • 
f‘29 J-C'BoulHcxv* 

\ 30 KBrack*: ■ 
.31 KBurf*'. : 

32 E Colfctfd* '-'z~ 

33 

34 D 'R®Tcfittti*N r .- 

'35 NLertrii*/. :2:V ' 
- 

37-A Prt^.. \V. 

38G1&tqul(ipf’ ; .-'. 






CHASSIS 

■ 40 Bettetfon ; 
:4iVWHlarns 
Uteru;. 
42.Ferraji 

£iSm- y 

: 43 1 McLarwt:' 

Xl4m . ; ; 

45 : JcRtiah’ ", 

mygef':::* 

£Bm S 

j&'tfmN&S.. 




Shopping List 


engine 

£26m 

51 Renault 

£3&n 

52 Ferrari 

£15m 

53 Mercedes 
£12m 

54 Peugeot 

£Khq 

55 Mugen 

i hltoG 

August 25 


£8m 

ss FonJ vio : 

tom 

57 \^maha 

£4m 

58 Hart 

tom 

59 Ford Zetec VS 

tom 

60 Ford ED V8 


! V - *t 

October 13 ^ 


Septembers 


\ ' 
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I can’t help feeling that both British teams started Euro 96 at 
lOOmph, while the Dutch and others have felt their way in 


England’s disappointing result 
against Switzerland will have been 
well received in one part of the coun- 
try. At their base in Stratford, the 
Scotland squad and the coach, Oaig 
Brown, will have been even more 
heartened by the host nation's weary 
second-half performance. 

A flagging Paul Gascoigne unable 
to exert any influence after the 
break will be a tonic to the Scots. 
They haw witnessed at fust hand (his 
season the havoc he can wreak cn the 
field. England need Gazza, bat any- 
one who has watched him perform 
brilliantly for Rangers this year 
might have spotted his weakness. His 
game is built on an all-action, ner- 
vous energy, which is impossible to 
sustain for more than 60 games a sea- 
son with the rigours of a European 
Championship piled cm top. 


Terry Venables has to ask htmsrff 
can he afford to bank cm the former 
Spurs playmaker being capable of 
controlling whole games between 
now and the end of the tournament? 

The question on everyone else’s 
lips on Saturday involved another 
Tottenham man Why did Darren 
Anderton stay on the field against 
the Swiss when Steve McMana- 
znan. obviously having a far better 
game, was substituted? Anderton 
will play a big part in the medium 
and long term, but an Saturday he 
looked like a player coming back 
from injury. His timing was a frac- 
tion of a second out and his g«H»l 
awareness not yet back to its peak.- 
These- are crucial areas for this 
type of player, that is why he was 
robbed of the ballon occasions when 
he would normally have no trouble. 


Taking off the Liverpool player 
was a shock. Kevin Keegan, com- 
mentating cm ITV, could only guess 
that Venables was resting McMa- 
naman. Wien you are playing wide, 
managing to isolate the fud-back, 
and you blow you have the beating 
of ton, you are in heaven. You know, 
and the defender knows, that, as the 
game wears on, his tackles wfl] get 
lazier and more rash. Success is just 
a matter of time. Unless he was in- 
jured or bad indicated exhaustion to 
the manager, he will have come off 
bewildered and not a little miffed. 

On Monday morning the Scotland 
team will have tucked into their por- 
ridge in a positive frame of mind. 

itafso looked like the’besMjxne in 
years to take on the Dutch. Tbeir cap- 
tain, Danny Blind, was suspended 



COMMENTARY 


PAT NEVIN 


Patrick Kluivert not fuDv fit and both 
Frank deBoer and Marc Overmars 
injured and out of the squad. On top 
of this, most of the team came from 
A/ax, who looked jaded by tbeir stan- 


dards in their last games. Their long 
injury list bore testimony to this. 

Craig Brown began to look more 
relaxed and the feeling in the camp 
was almost certainly: “Hey, wait a 
minute, we've got a wee chance 
here." Both Dennis Beigkamp and 
the coach, Guus Hiddink. confessed 
to being wary of (he Scots' passion, 
and this was probably just the spur 
the lads needed. 

Brawn kept the ball railing by 
picking a team with three rax^nked 
forwards in Gordon Dune. Scott 
Booth and Kevin Gallacher. This 
surprised everyone but it was not as 
adventurous as it sounds, with at any 
time two of. the three dropping 
back to make a five-man midfield. 

If ever a game went to plan, this 
was iL There will be a little glow* 
around Craig Brown just now. as he 


knows his tactics proved to be per- 
fect. Scotland look the punches on 
the ropes, but ducked and dived and 
rode their luck enough to avoid a 
knock-ouL They even managed a 
few decent jabs of their own, but at 
what price for the next bout? 

The Scottish pressing game was 
exhausting, especially for the mid- 
fielders and forwards, thanklessly 
chasing lost causes. Gary McAl- 
lister played right-back, left-wing 
and everything in between. John 
Collins and Stuart McCall tackled 
relentlessly, while Duric will prob- 
ably need oxygen for the next cou- 
ple of days. There is some comfort 
in that England’s best did not cx- 
acllY look sprightly in their second 
half. 

The Scottish terrier style will 
also be costly in yellow cards. This 


is concerning when there is scarce- 
ly a player in the starting XI they 
can do without. 1 can't help feeling 
that both British teams started the 
competition at lOOmph, while the 
Dutch and others haw felt their way 
in. Immediately after the Scotland 
game we watched France v Roma- 
nia, it was slower and more mea- 
sured. indeed it looked dull in 
comparison. 

The only way Scotland can survive 
is at full throttle all the way. Grant- 
ed. Continental sides are at the end 
of their seasons too. hut none will 
have played as many fast and phys- 
ical games as we have in the last nine 
months. This docs not bode well for 
our chances in this tournament, or 
indeed any other. In the meantime, 
though. Scottish passion may con- 
tinue to grind but results. 



Vlaovic exploits Croatia’s creativity 


euro-spy 
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GUY HODGSON 


reports from the City Ground 
Turkey O 

Croatia 1 


It was a big night for Croatia no 
matter what the result. A new 
nation, it was their first match 
at a major international finals, " 
and they would have relished it 
even if they had losL How en- 
joyable it was for them, then, 
that they emerged with a victory 
to take them to the group of 
Group D. 

The goal that announced 
their arrival at Euro 96 arrived 
five minutes from the end. 
Goran Vlaovic received the 
ball on the half-way line, swept 
past a defender and then round- 
ed the goalkeeper before pass- 

. ing into the net. It was a brilliant 

- goal in an otherwise mundane 
match. Not that they will wor- 
ry about that in Zagreb. 
f It was an historic moment for 

(Croatia but it was a significant 
^ W|>J| match. too. for Turkey who 

^ ^"iwere also playing in their first 
(European Championship fi- 
nals. Once the sick men of Eu- 
rope, just to be in England was 
achievement in itself as their 
only previous encounter with 
the international big time was 
Off OL 1 K*Mcm 1954 World Cup in Switzer- 
land. 

The Turkish supporters have 
.. embraced the occasion like no 
others to dale, trying their best 
lo make Nottingham a second 
Istanbul, and the City Ground 
W3S ringing with their chants 
several hours before the start. 
“I’m not going over Then! 
Bridge” one taxi-driver said to 
•*** a prospective passenger who 

reasoned it could not be more 
congested than for a cricket Test 
match. “It’s for, far worse, “ he 
replied. “It’s bedlam." 

The man the Turks came to 
» applaud was the coach, Fhtih 

lerim, who turned (he team 
from cannon fodder into final- 
, ists. Ninety minutes before the 

kick-off he took to the pitch and 
received a welcome that the 
winning manager at Wembley 
on 30 June would be happy to 
* accept. Only Brian Clough, you 

suspect, has had a better re- 
ception at the City Ground. 

Croatia have built an awe- 
i some reputation for a fledgling 

nation that stems largely from 


*> Bulgaria not 
happy beside 
the seaside 

Bulgaria are threatening to 
leave their training camp near 
Scarborough, because they are 
unhappy that there is little to 
do at their Ravcnscar Hotel on 
the Yorkshire coast, and also 
because of the travelling time 
involved from their base. 

The Bulgarians faced a 90- 
minute journey to Leeds for 
their opening game on Sunday 
and their final two matches at 
Newcastle will mean a journey 
time of about two hours. They 
have a match there against Ro- 
mania tomorrow in Group B 
followed by a game with France 
I on Thcsday. 

I | The squad will travel to New- 
t castle tomorrow and the Read- 
me goalkeeper Bobby Mikhailov 
t said: “We would luce to stay 
* there. The players are unhappy 
and have approached the man- 

agemont about iL 

"We don’t have a problem 
jf with Scarborough. It is just too 
. - quiet and there are not many fa- 
.v eiiities at the hotel. The players 
‘ can plav snooker, table tennis 
and golf, but that is alLWfc have 
r" lop far to travel for matches and 
f*5vould say there is a good 
chance of us slaying in Ncw- 
? castle. 

“Rrrhaps we will have a prob- 
lem finding a suitable hotel 
and training facilities, but that 
is a problem our football fed- 
eration will have to solve.” 


iflS 



Late developer 
erases the doubts 


A year ago he was 
( Tt if* httle more than a 
journeyman fool- 
bailer with a fa- 
mous father. 
Having spent five years enjoy- 
ing modea success with Mona- 
co, Youri Djorkacff had 
reached the fringes of the 
French side without giving 
any indication that his 
international career 
would eclipse that of 
his father Jean, who 
in the 1960s cap- 
tained his country 
and won 48 caps. 

Djorkacff Jnr’s 
move lo Paris St- . 
Germain 12 months 
ago changed all 
that He had a 




splendid season in 
the French capital, 

. quickly, established 
himself at interna- 
tional level as a cre- - 
dial member of Airo£ Jacquel's 
team and, by the end of the 
campaign, had earned himself 
a JB4m move tofrneroazjonale. 

Euro 96 had its first sight of 
Djorkaeff on Monday, when 
he was man of the match in 
France’s 1-0 victory over Ro- 
mania in Newcastle. Playing 
just in front of the midfield and 


MAN ON 
THE SPOT 

Youri Djorkaeff 


behind the striker Chrislophe 
Dugarry, who scored the 
game's only goal, Djorkacff 
showed all the qualities that 
made him such a favourite with 
the Parc des Princes crowd: 
deft touches on the ball and 
the ability to run at anil beat 
retreating defenders. 

Any modern-day French 
midfielder of any quali- 
ty quickly finds himself 
mentioned in the 
same breath as Mich- 
el Platini, who led his 
country lo the 1984 
European Champ- 
ionship. However, 
having scored 10 goals 
in his first 17 match- 
es for France, Djor- 
kaeff has a better 
strike rate at this 
stage of his interna- 
tional career than 
either Platini or Eric 
Cantona. He scored 
several vital goals in the qual- 
ification games knEuro 96, and 
recalls one with particular af- 
fection - a free-kick that 
earned a draw against Poland 
last summer. “That goal 
changed everything," be said. 
“That day I overcame the 
coach’s doubts." 

Paul Nevrnon 


EURO 96 
RIP-OFFS 


Croatia^ Alen Boksic Is poleaxed by frutey midfielder Vedat Inceefe at the City Ground last night 


Photograph: Matthew Ashton/ Empics 


No 3: Aston Villa leisure centre, car park: 
normally £3. on Monday £5. 

ffew you came across any monster rip-offs? tf 
so, fan derate bo Euro-spy on 0171 293 2894. 


their defeat of Italy in Sicily in 
their qualifying group. Then- 
preparation for£ttfe 96 was also 
impressive, with four wins and 
two draws en route to Notting- 
ham. 

The Croatians have the pedi- 
gree, albeit recently acquired, 
but it was not obviously appar- 
ent in a first half that was 
shared equally. The Hirks had 
less of the possession yet their 
counter-attacks, frequently led 

by Ogun Ifemizkanoglu, still 
carried a threaL 

After six minutes Sergen 
YaJqin was just over with a vol- 
ley from Hakan’s Sukur’s 


knock-down and four minutes 
later the Croats were grateful 
to Nikola Jerkan, as he inter- 
cepted Ogun’s cross that was 
heading towards Hakan. 


The Croats’ build-up was 
slower and more precise, much 
of it flowing through Zvonimir 
Bohan. The Milan midfielder is 
reported to have interested 
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Alex Ferguson, and the Man- 
chester United manager would 
not have been put off by the cul- 
tured way he dictated the tem- 
po. 

The best chance before the 
interval came after 25 minutes, 
when Davor Suker strayed lo 
the right wing and took his 
marker with him. The cross 
came over and Alen Boksic. 
filled the gap heading over 
from the penalty spot when he 
should have at least hit the tar- 
get. 

The Croats began the second 
half at a greater pace, although 
they looked no nearer finding 


a way through the Turkish de- 
fence than they had beforehand. 
Boban made several dangerous 
driving runs into the area, but 
the final pass failed to locate 
him and it was possibly indica- 
tive of a mounting frustration 
when he was booked after 54 
minutes. Two minutes later, 
the Croat captain was substi- 
tuted. 

The Turks still looked lively 
and Hakan was just inches away 
from getting his head to Ser- 
gen's free kick after 63 minutes. 
Then Sergen himself was nar- 
rowly wide with a voQey three 
minutes later. 


Brown sticks to long-term view 


PHIL SHAW 


After shrewdly lowering expec- 
tations before the finals, Craig 
Brown felt obliged yesterday to 
caution Scotland supporters 
against over-confidence prior lo 
Saturday’s renewal of their auld 
acq uaintan ce with England at 
Wembley. 

Monday’s encouraging stale- 
mate with the Netherlands, 
who were second favourites to 
win the tournament, bad the 
Scottish fans in Birmingham 
chanting: “Bring on the Eng- 
lish." Brown, determined to 
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keep his players focused on tiie 
“big picture" of qualification 
from Group A, pleaded for a 
sense of proportion. 

“The danger now is that peo- 
ple will think we can goto Wfem- 
bley and win automatically," the 
Scotland manager said. “Eveiy- 
one in the camp is aware that all 
weVe done is draw our first 
match and give ourselves a start 
It’s kept the section wide open. 
We were considered underdogs, 
but we never felt we were." 

In his next breath, however. 
Brown claimed that Scotland 
were still underdogs against 
England: “We’re happy for it to 
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remain that way. But once the 
match starts the psychology 
won't come into iL It’ll be the 
footballing advantage that 
counts. We think we can play 
better than we did against Ihe 
Dutch. I’ve watched the tape 
and there were 20 minutes at 
the end of the first half when we 
showed what we’re capable of. 
The overall performance was 
like a dub side: Gub Scotland." 

The relaxed, jovial atmos- 
phere of Scotland’s press con- 
ferences has been m marked 
contrast with the mutual an- 
tipathy at England’s gather- 
ings. John Collms, asked about 
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the moment be handled 
Clarence SeedorT s shod strug- 
gled to keep a straight face as 
be replied: “My job at set- 
pieces is to protect the back 
post. That’s exactly what I did." 

Andy Goram inteijected lo 
suggest that Collins, a Catholic, 
might feel the need to go to con- 
fession. At which point Brown 
look the opportunity to praise 
his goalkeeper “I'm bound to 
say that Andy would have saved 
the penalty anyway." 

On a more serious note, be 
started the game of tactical cat 
and mouse with his English 
counterpart, Tferry Venables, by 


intimating that he had already 
decided whether to stick with 
Monday's 4-4-2 formation or re- 
vert to his customary 3-5-2. 
Since England, like the Dutch, 
use wide attackers, it could well 
be the former, although Brown 
stressed that no back four of his 
would ever be “flat". 

The wrorri is equally inap- 
plicable in relation to Scot- 
land’s followers, into whose 
devotion Brown gained a fresh 
insight when a fan stopped him 
as he left the Villa Park pitch. 
“He said to me: Tm in disgrace 
- I’ve missed my son’s wedding 
to come to the game’." 


‘Scalping’ 
exposed at 
Villa Park 

The news agency 
[JJK Associated Press 
can always be re- 
6” lied upon lo pro- 
vide a peculiarly American 
perspective on what we call 
“football” and they call “soc- 
cer" -its reports on matches 
played in the States can often 
read like descriptions of a to- 
tally different sport. 

An AP writer at Scotland’s 
draw with the Netherlands at 
Villa Park on Monday seemed 
impressed by the fans’ conduct. 
“After all-night partying, only 
10 fans had been arrested for 
minor offenses [sic] such as 
public drunkenness and scalp- 
ing," he wrote, conjuring im- 
ages of marauding Scottish 
Bravehearr impersonators re- 
moving orange-dyed hair by 
force. Tbe troth, though, is less 
exotic “scalping" means tick- 
et tooting Stateside... 


Russian fans 
cry foul at 
visa chaos 

Not all tbe Russian 
( JJ Il. fans who travelled 
to England aclual- 
fe” Jy reached Anfield 
for their opening fixture 
against Italy yesterday. It 
seems that hundreds of Rus- 
sians who bought tickets for 
their three Group C fixtures 
have been refused visas. 

Vladimir Modeler ■sky, who 
was on the cruise ship "Astra. 
which sailed to Liverpool from 
Kaliningrad, has managed in 
bring wife him just three of 35 
fans who had paid to join his 
tour group. “Why on earth did 
England agree to host the 
Championship if all it wanted 
to do was turn away foreign 
fans? All we wanted in do was 
watch the soccer but they 
treated us like criminals." he 
said, waving a thick wad of tick- 
ets belonging to the fans still 
stranded in Russia. 


“Turk-takimi ac aba nigin sahada uggen gibi 
dizUmlyot?” 

... which is Turkish for “Why don’t Turkey use 
the Christmas tree formation?" 


Blind back to bolster 'brainless’ Dutch 
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The influential defender Dan- 
ny Blind will be welcomed 
back by the Netherlands when 
they face Switzerland in tbeir 
second match of Euro 96 
tomorrow. 

Blind was ruled out of Sun- 
day’s CM) Group A draw with 
Scotland through suspension, 
and he was sorely missed. “We 
played too much with our heart, 
but didn’t use our brains," their 
coach, Guus Hiddink. said yes- 
terday. “With Blind we will 
have the experience to bring 
calm to our play." 

The Dutch coach again crit- 


icised the Swedish referee, 
Leif Sundcll, for denying his 
side an early penalty' after 
John Collins blocked a shot 
with his hands. “The referee 
was unable to see it from where 
he stood. It was a big, big mis- 
take,” Hiddink said. 

The Dutch coach stressed 
that Switzerland should not be 
underestimated. “Swiss club 
football has developed tremen- 
dously. The national team, 
loo, has caught up with the ma- 
jor European countries,” he 
said. 

He is expected to leave Ar- 


senal’s Dennis Bergkamp in (he 
team despite his disappointing 
performance against the Scots, 
but he may decide lo bring in 
the left-winger Peler Hoelcslra, 
who has recovered from injury, 
and switch Jordi Cruyff to the 
right wing at the expense of 
Gaston TaumenL 

Dusan Uhrifl, the C^ech Re- 
public coach, has promised 
changes for his team's game on 
Friday against Italy, 2-1 winners 
over Russia yesterday. Palrik 
Berger, the leading goalscorer 
in the qualifiers who was not in- 
troduced until half-time of the 


2-0 defeat by Germany on 
Sunday, seems likely 10 start. 

Uhrin. meanwhile, has ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with 
the way England's David Eller- 
ay refereed the game against 
Germany, when 10 players 
were booked. "I think the yel- 
low cards reflected the per- 
formance of the referee," 
Uhrin said. 

“At first he lei things go and 
I was surprised by the rough- 
ness which was allowed to 
happen. Then he wanted lo 
make up for it. Iwas disap- 
pointed with him." 
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6 coming soon. 


Old guard put on their Olympiciriettle 

-n _ A * * \*«ll an for is recovering from lille. b* 



Ai the first Amateur Athletic Association 
Championships in 1880. the opening event, 
the mile, drew just one competitor. 

Then 21. Waiter Georae - the greatest 
middle-distance runner of his era - was said 
to have run 4min 20sec in training. nearly 
(we seconds faster than the amateur record. 

The rumouiswere enough to discourage all 
potential opponents, and thus when the 
frock-coaled, silk-hatted starter fired his 

pistol only George was there to respond. . — —pr— - J. Iinrsrt > vRar*s trials so badly - too dangerous an cnase name Bccompiaaeu waip* ui««»r 

1 One hundred and sixteen yeans on, the covered the nJ^d^So^ntadufi. cmSonto^ most aiSetes to omteinplate. distance runners in a desperate attempt to 
championships that start at Birmingham s die table, deMitamig “ d r^eWZi 
Alexander Stadium on Friday form the Last year's decision to grant automatic 


Our other Olympic champion, Sally 

The AAA championships will have an added sting for wSrldS^ships,*^^^^ 

aOMss tN. vreetend, says Mike R»*otl»Hn J^^SSSKSSS -“ggSHUSSSSS 
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to the first two in each event. There is one 
other discretionary place in each event. 

Roger Black, who will take part in a 400m 

that promises to be the most cut-throat of . . . . .. 
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He Is 30 years old, he 
has had four operations 
and a serious viral 
illness, but Roger Black 
is still ready to run the 
race of his life. Interview 
by Mike Rowbottom 

W hen Roger Blade finally retires from 
athletics, a cameras a motivational 
speaker beckons. His competitive 
career, with its bewildering flux of glory and 
injury, has provided him with a rich seam 
to mine for the edification of feDow strivers 
in the sporting or business worlds. 

What experience he has had of public 
speaidng convinces him that his future could 
he in that direction. “Ironically.” he said 
“my problems have given me a very good 
story to teQ that seems to go down veiy well.’' 

Watching Black take his place at the com- 
bined AAA Championships and Olympic 
trials this weekend, in what promises to be 
the greatest 400 metres event in the com- 
petition’s history, will afford athletics afi- 
cionados enormous pleasure. 

At 30. after four operations and a de- 
bilitating viral illness, Britain's pre-eminent 
one-lap runner of the last decade has re- 
established himself as the one the others 
have to watch. 

And this in a year when British 400m run- 
ning has an unprecedented strength in 
depth, with nearly a dozen men in con- 
tention for the three individual Olympic 
places, six of whom have run faster than 
45 seconds. 

“There has been nothing like it in any 
of the AAAs I have tun," said Black, whose 
first two races this season, in Atlanta and 
Eugene, have yielded times of 44£lsec and 
44.77. “I get a lot of satisfaction from my 
current situation,” he added, “fm proud 
that I’m 30 and running the best Ive ever 
run. Despite all the setbacks I’ve had. Tin 
still doing it." 

When Black started out hi athletics as 
• - a callow, converted rugby player, he was 
known joshingly as “Bambr - the runner 
whose legs went wobbly. At 6ft 2in, and with 
classic, blond English good looks, his ef- 
fect on the female population soon prompt- 
ed his training partner KrissAkabusi to call 
him “Sex on Legs” a phrase which stuck. 
But the circumstances and trials of the last 
few years have turned Bambi into afar more 
serious, sure-footed character. 

Black's international career began per- 
fectly - individual and relay gold in the 1985 
European junior championships, two more 
golds at the 1986 Commonwealth Games 
and European Championships and, just for 
extras, a British record of 44 59. At 20. he 
seemed big and strong and talented enough 
to ride any challenge. 

Bui he wasn't. Soon he began to en- 
counter the injuries which go with the ter- 
ritory of onc-Iap running, missing the 
1987 World Championships and 1988 
Olympics. 

Medical opinion varied over how to rid 
him of ihc pain and frustration that was be- 
ginning lo dominate his thinking; without 
money coming in. he had to put his house 
on the market; his car sponsors ever so po- 
litely requested their car back. 

If it could happen to Black, the athlete 
who had it all going for him. it could hap- 
pen to anyone. And the nice, middle-class 
doctor's son, who had abandoned the 
prospect of u medical career to concentrate 
on his special talent, began to wise up. 

He returned to further glories - a second 
European title in I WO, world silver in 1991 
and a triumphant gold in the relay. But in- 
jury and illness were never far away. He was 
not fully fit for the 1992 Olympics, had an- 
other operation and in 1993 he went down 
with Epstein-Barr virus, which debilitated 
him to such an extent (hat he was unable at 
times even to pick up a book and read. 

That was the lowest point for Black. As 
he admits, there were times when he seri- 
ously thought he was finished as an athlete. 
But back he came again, to earn individ- 
ual silver and relay gold in the 1994 Euro- 
pean Championships and a place in the 
following year's World Championship final 
His only ’concern now* is to make the 



Sitting pretty; Roger Black, Britain's leading 400m runner, relaxing at home before the Olympic trials In Birmingham this weekend 
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The happiest of returns 
for the one-lap wonder 
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Olympics and run well. “I have never had 
a good Olympics.” he said. “I missed ’88, 
and even though 1 ran 44.71 in 1992 1 
walked away not enjoying it. I said to ray- 
self: *1 really want to walk away from the 
Olympics happy, because that's what the 
Olympics should be about. 1 Since I came 
back in *94. everything has been geared to- 
wards that” 

lb that end, despite equalling his best 
of 4459 last year, he look the risk ofputting 
this season in jeopardy when he underwent 
an operation before Christmas to remove 
a tom cartilage from his knee. The Swiss 
surgeon Roland Bieden had been recom- 
mended to him by Sally Gunnell, but he 
knew be was still taking a risk. 

“It was a dodgy operation,” he said. “I 
could not be sure it was going to work. 
When you can run in pain and still do pret- 
ty welC it is a hard thing lo judge, and it 
was one of the big decisions in my life. But 
now 1 am running without pain for the first 
time in nine years, and that is a wonderful 
feeling, 1 con tell you.” 

Not all of his domestic rivals wiU arrive 


in Birmingham this weekend in the same 
happy position, but at least they will all be 
there - because they know they have to be, 
given the level of competition. 

Black views Britain's current glut of 400m 
talent as “a cyclical thing’'. But he points 
to Britain's record in the European junior 
championships, where be, David Grradley, 


He himself has played his part, setting 
high standards in the event for 10 years. 
“People in this country have always lmown 
that if they were going to make it in the 400, 
they would have to run fast. Now. we have 
six people who could beat 45 seconds the 
weekend. But let's be realistic. If 
can't do that, you are not world 


7 am proud that I’m 30 years old and 
running the best I have ever run - despite 
all the setbacks, I am still doing it’ 


Guy Bullock and Mark Hylton have con- 
tributed to a run of six successive 400m ti- 
tles, as evidence of a continuing tradition 
of success. 

“Success breeds success,” be added. “I 
also think our relay win in the *91 World 
Championships had a big impact. I think 
a kn of peoptewfll have thought That looks 
like a lot of fun. I'll have a go at that’.” 


Michael Johnson runs 4350. Enough said.” 

Black believes the 400m event has 
changed significantly m the last two or three 
years, becoming more sprint based. Ac- 
cordingly', he has worked mis winter at low- 
ering his 200m best 

And when he assesses his domestic ri- 
vals in Birmingham, the first man he picks 
oat is a converted sprinter, Wes’s 23-year- 


old Jamie Banlch, who lowered his 400m 
best to 44.97 last Friday. Baulch and his fel- 
low Welshman Iwan Thomas, wbo ran 44.66 
at altitude in South Africa earlier this year, 
are the two runners Black is taking most 
notice of at the moment, despite Dn’Aine 
Ladejo’s prediction that he will win the fi- 
nal in a time around 4450. 

“Anyone can talk it,” Black said. “You 
have got to perform iL And this season, 
Jamie and Iwan have performed. But 
there will be a lot of side bets on the 1-2- 
3. and I couldn’t call it at alL Whatever hap- 
pens, though, there will be surprises.” 

Whether this current domestic 400m 
strength can prove a foundation for even 
greater international success depends. 
Black believes, cm whether one or mote run- 
ners can make the breakthrough of running 
sub-44sec. 

T regard myself as a world-class runner, 
but I am no Iinfond Christie,” he said. "for 
the event in the country to reach a new lev- 
el, we need someone running a seriously 
fast time or winning a seriously big medaL 
such as the world or Olympic title. 


T hope it’s me,” he said. “But if not it 
has to be one of these other new guys." 

Retirement is something Black has had 
to think seriously about more than once. 
But not, thankfully, at the moment. “One 
more major injury and then I'd stop,” he 
said. “But if Tm running 445’s and stiD en- 
joying the sport, I could go for another four 

years. A few years ago that really wasn't the 

case. There was a period when I tboi ' 
‘sod this'. But I would love to win the _ 
ropean Championships for a third time... 

If ever Black needs encouragement to 
cmry on what he describes as his “toad full 
of obstacles”, he needs only to think of his 
recent training [sessions in Irvine, Califor- 
nia, wkh his friend Jon JRidgeon, who has 
mMc his third comeback this year after 
Achilles tendon injuries which have re- 
quired four operations. 

“Every day, without fail, however hard 
me session, Jon would say: This is great.’ 
He s just an inspiration. He makes you re- 
mise you have to make the most of this life 
Because” - he added with a chuckle- “the 
real world sucks, you know.” 


EIGHT INTO THREE WON’T GO: WHY THE 400 M ETRES WILL BE THE BEST RACE OF THE O L 
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ROGER BLACK 

Age: 30. Personal best: 44.59 
(1986. 1995). 1996 pb: 44.71. 
First man to win European 400m 
title twice (1986 and 1990). Sil- 
ver behind Du’Aine Ladejo in 94. 
World silver medallist and relay 
gpld medallist tn 1991. Has won 
10 gold medals including relays. 
Career punctuated by injuries- 87, 
88, 92 -and iSness - Epstein Barr 
virus mined his "93. Knee carti- 
lage operation last December. Nov 
running as well as ever. 

Brum rating: ,M " 


DU’AINE LAPEJO 

25. Pb: 44.94 (94). 

1996 pb: 45.57. 

Bern Black to Die 1994 European 
title, having broken through with 
European indoor title earlier that 
year. Retained indoor title this 
March. At high school and uni- 
versity in United States before re- 
turning to Britain in '92 and 
earning a bran® with the Olympic 
relay team. High profile - has 
hosted own feature show on RV 
called Du'M he’s World. 

Bmm rating: 


MARK RICHARDSON 

23. Pb: 44.81. 

1996 pb: 45.72. 

Fourth in the World JuroorOram- 
pionships at just 16, he fulfilled 
his potentiaHast season after tw 
years of iSress and injury, winning 
the European Cup final and fin- 
ishing fifth in the Wbrid Champi- 
onship final. Degree in sports 
science from Lougfeomugi Uni- 
versity. Patchy form this season, 
now troubled with food poison- 
ing pieftrf up in Rome last week. 
Brum rating: ** 


JAMIE BAULCH 

23. Pb: 44.97. 

1996 pb: 44.97. 

Blond, dreadtacked Welshman, 
wfon gold with British relay team 
at *92 World Junior Champi- 
onship. Has made rapid progress 
since switching from sprints last 
seffion. Ran 45.14 last season, 
beating Roger Black at 
Gateshead, and reduced that to 
his current personal best at 
Nuremburg last Friday. Coached 
by Co6n Jackson. 

Brum rating: 


NAN THOMAS 

22. Pb: 44.66. ' 

1996 pb: 44.66 (at altitude).. 
Ginger-haired. Welshman. 
Coached in Southampton tor 
Mike Smith, who orchestrated 
Roger Black and Kriss AkabusTs 
eariy careers. As a bey he was 
the 4th best BMX rider In Europe. 
Ran 47.37 in first yea- at 400 
(1992). Had an ffn preserve series 
of races In South Arlca eartythis 
year. Beaten by Biack in the At- 
lanta grand prfr last month. " 
Brum rertihg : 


DAftD GRNDLEY 

23. Pb: 44.43 (UK tec, 1992) 
1996' pb; 45.66. 

Swprised everyone in "92 fcy quai- 
ling for the Olympics with Black 
and Derek Redmond. Hethen set 

the; British record before finish- 
ing sMh in the final - and at 

IB. Tftfon Grand Prix final in 
1993, but Achilles injuries were 
already starting and he has had 
nearly two years out before this 
season’s comeback, former rug- 
by league player: 

Brum rating: “* 


- 


markhyudn 

19. Pb: 45-83. 

1396 pb: 4639. 

Became Britain's sixth QoRseal- 
tiraBflope0njunior4OQmcham- 

pion bstyear, fotawng in the fine 
of Back. GrindSey etaLTnare with 
_ Rfcharrison at Windsor and Eton 
under direction of Martin Vfetttns. 
AAA indoor champion in ’95 and 
*96, but suffered gdn injury af- 



up football for athletics - played 
for Slough Town youth team. . •' 
Brum rating: “* 


AWWN PATRICK 

22. Pb: 45.63. 

1996 pb: 46.29 

pf Ron Roddan, Linford 
^nsflescoach. A sprinter who 
has moved up to good effect ; 

Brum rating : ■■ P 

f™S®T0VWr0H0UTP0B: 

c hamp)on...David Nolan. 27 - 
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British athletics Olympic trials: 
an event-by-event form guide 



Success at last in search for a perfect partner 


Leslie Law lias waited a 
decade for his first caQ-up to 
.the British' three-day event 
squad It was scarcely a surprise 
when it came On Sunday (he 
was, after aQ, the highest- 
placed British rider when fin- 
ishing fourth at Badminton), 
bathe 5tffl found it agnsstpfea- 
sure to have his place in the 
Olympic squad confinned. 

- Jjm has long been regard- 
ed as a takated horseman. He 
won a scetjon of die Windsor 
three-day event back- in 1989 
and came first in two sections 
there the following year. But 
.he was then riding for Revel 
Guest's Cabalva Farm, where 
yonng ho rs es were trained and 
then sedd on. . 

“Itwas a shame to see them 
go, but I knew the score when 
I went there and 1 just accepted 
it,” Law said. “Revel gave me 
the opportunity to work, with 
quality hones and I’m grate- 
mi for that " - 
: She had also given ban the 
chance to work with show- 
jumpmghorses dining the twp 
yean he spent in the United- 


ATLANTA COUNTDOWN 

No.l LESLIE LAW 


Stales. Itwas an ideal prepa- 
ration for eventing, in which 
contests can be won or lost on 
the drop of a single pole. 

Law was patient (“you have 
to be with horses"} while he 
wailed for potential equine 
stars to arrive in the yard that 
he now rents to the west of 
Gloucester, at the foot of May 
HilL The first of them. New 
Flavour, came on a temporary 
basis in 1994. His rider Nicky 
Gae (the wife of Sebastian) was 
then expecting her second 
child, law rode the horse into 
fourth place at the Boekclo 
three-day event in the Nether- 
lands that year. 

Happily for Law, the horse 


ready welooDKa Capitano, 
who was sent to las yard cm the 


recommendation of Bridget 
Parker, chairman of the selec- 
tion committee. 

Both homes ran at Bad- 
minton in May and it was New 
Flavour who made the bigger 
impression, finishing fourth. 
He was seen as a star by his 
three joint owners: Sebastian 
Cbe, his father-in-law Roger 
Elliott and Diana Fitzroy. 
“He's a lovely little horse, and 
very laid-back," Law said. 
“You can rely on him not to 
blow up in the dressage. If any- 
thing, the crowds help by giv- 
ing him a bit of a lift/* 

New Flavour acquired many 
more fans at Badminton, 
where he jumped dear in the 
cross-country and show jump- 
ing. Afterwards the horse 
stood quietly in the midst of the 
collecting-ring hubbub. It was 
Law’s 3 1st birthday and fourth 


place at Badminton was a 
wonderful present. 

For the first time there will 
be separate team and individ- 
ual three-day event competi- 
tions at the Olympic Games. 

Law does not mind which one 

be rides m. "Fm just very 
pleased to be going/* he said, 
in the accent of Hereford 
where he and his brother Gra- 
ham (also an event rider) were 
born and brought up. 

Extensive research by the 
Animal Health TYusi has 
shown that small thoroughbred 
horses are best equipped to 
cope with the heat and hu- 
midity of Atlanta in mid-sum- 
mer. New Flavour, just 16.1 
hands, fits the bill perfectly. 

“He's small and wiry and he 
has loads of stamina." Nicky 
Coe said of the horse she ac- 
quired for the joint owners six 
years ago. She thinks that New 
Flavour is “fabulous". Now, 
having gone to Law, the little 
horse might prove it to the rest 
of the eventing world at the 
end of July. 

Genevieve Murphy 
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Qovfcs 30 years ago. Contrasting rteJbofcB. 
i Jtfi&^pru&essarajnftflsa^ 

16.35 . J Eftoerts 07.55}, T AgfifX>e* {l&8d) T 

• J Gutoy a&sa .'.i , . 

irtd champion and w wtf racorxfhokier.ttas fo Oc U tojek &toeGfcnpk: 
i«0 need to exceed 17m to bb 
uJd ya return to tom end — — 

yelnlstBiBdNsomspacbajti M eMikim kw^ ^&Matdf^ 
Cup. Sknson, a grew conipatlln'anawriiii^n^iiisdrlo 
wor is erratic but has 20 m picmitleL ■■ ~ ' . - _ : * 

62.00 B WWr (62.02), U tMHr jjSfc32t ’ V .- v 7-, 

to mem too OU frt (Ns event oanvetedehtoLM 
adei0*yearsc*US1aatbaB.Agn> u imAnkaP;&!&knpm*ib- 
b, uftra-oonsfctant« around 59m fety dtoonot tipfaUL s . . 

Mhm 7400 0 Smith P6^. M Jonw 

TT1BB) ■ ' 

SmKh sspMedconBUerabkftdumopttr^^fxBri9Bhha!iml^m0^g^' l 
lowfrtg ite m m 1996. On(y fifth in fcstyesre AMs, he mustXk^Jtmfa 
jonem xJxxi. trod\ former Otymplans, wff strive hard for a 

Jmmat 80.00 M HWI (78.76), C 

. N Netand (79:94) 

Store Acv. the 1992 O&mpfc bronwiwdsBst tost» 

is due m compete In a fortnl^Hg, also 

Sn rady season defeat by Mactareac and efalrr tvs stxthAMdto.'- 

MOm B Kincht 11.50), S Mtiwd.ttWHh 

M Rfchartson (11.47) -Vf7. 

No one f been aole to acWew the Ojrmpt standard to 1296 andtokm£*Xr 
«ida opfonty a metre is Holy to ga *' i *' 

tecdon’&ce In the the Manta sentf-flhois w# be a fine actseuemeeH. .. 

200m 2124s« K Merry (22.88). S Jacobs (2205); 

C Murphy (2M7) 

Merry, 

BdtnLsm ner third place at the Baopean Qrp. Jacobs, aimin g for herf omth 

52 34 D Baser [52.37), M Neef (no -^ftdroe). 

400m w A CurWshtey (53.0®. P Smith (52.76). 

L Staines (53.41) • *- 

Neef > 1995 No 1. has not raced a *00 253K 
c»wtn has missed the last sh waete fi#®S "ho Mstf to jWs ft las t 
senior title. Staines is in form and carrotxalna nUay pt^ 

2-01 0 K Holmes (l^S^O), D ModaW &OX9S), 

*** 2:010 SB CT*-yw (2^U2) 

4 ^ 0 K Holmes (4:04.5®, S PWter (4^L9® 

“°V also -a double never previoustyachb^ 

&she ^oses^^ A^dfid^ 

15:45.0 p (ro *96 time) 

lOUm 32:30 0 _ Murray BfriM Hunter. hM nJedth&n- 

zzzrzr ^ff^aBssssst 

- NMfr tools set to miss toe event due to injury 
-pong, wrw has rwer 7^30 June to regain form. Newcomer* 

tTl994 

om.SS.haspen^oustandrneiy ^ L iW (57^0). 

XmHwtfw 56.14 LS runrw«{57J4J - 

• - _/ too fi and has eonsMeaWf hr*. 

Jarre® has tooled tnour ' ** 

irerereent to “reortW «*” 

SK\ 

iRCSS'JKSSSSS _ 

iB.no j0*«5 ta88 and Is now ament 

"JS *" 1 

1 ftTSUlinMI ^^ 6e, T^\ 57 .34U McKeman (60-04), 
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Textured masonry paint wont go as far 



as Weathershield Smooth Masonry paint. 


iM4Chemp*irr. to onto toe 

iwct S»W« need 

Guide by Ian Hodge 


There are many advantages to using Weathershield Smooth Masonry paint. The first thing you'll notice is that, being smooth, it’s a treat to put on. It also covers 
beautifully - better, in fact, than textured paint It stays clean longer, too. And it will last you 10 years. Perhaps the real beauty of Weathershield Smooth Masonry 
paint, however, is that it goes much further than textured paint. So you save paint, time and money, which are big considerations. That's why we thought you’d like it 
ail spelt out If you would like more information, telephone Dulux Advice Centre on 01753 550555. Dulux Weathershield makes the difference. 


Dulux 
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8 playing the game 




Gentleman’s relish opens up to the mass 


Report 
by Paul Trow 


F ar most people finding Iheir 
feet in the game, the process 
of trying to join a golf club is 
about as pleasurable as having a 
tooth extracted. 

Traditionally, men and women 
seeking club membership undergo 3 
vetting process which lays bare their 
private lives and business dealings, 
as well as their golfing prowess, to 
the most intrusive scrutiny. 

Throughout this ordeal, the im- 
pression is given that one word or 
gesture out of place is aJl it takes for 
your application to fail. Quite apart 
from the social stigma, rejection also 
means you are cast into golfs out- 
er darkness of municipal driving 
ranges and pay-to-play courses. 

There are, unfortunately, still too 
many instances of this scenario for 
golf to claim, truth hilly, that it is a 
classless game. Channel 4's infamous 
Curing Edge programme a few years 
ago gave a fty-au-lhc-wall insight at 
Nonhwood in Middlesex which con- 
firmed many preconceptions about 
suburban golf clubs. 

Of course, the burghers of North- 
wood were simply aping the small 
handful of clubs even further up the 
social ladder which regard themselves 
as existing exclusively for gentlemen. 

However, any outsider who has 
been impertinent enough to try to get 
a game at, for instance, Muirfidd, oc- 
casional venue of the Open Cham- 
pionship. home to the Honourable 
Company of Edinburgh Golfers and, 
by self-appointment, Britain's posh- 
est club, will know what it feels like 
when you attempt to rub shoulders 
with such gentlemen. 

Despile this harsh attitude towards 
the great unwashed in certain quar- 
ters, golfs popularity is growing 
and the accessibility of the game has 
never been greater. 

In the first half of this decade 
alone, 476 new courses have opened 
to increase the total number of out- 
lets in the British Isles tty almost 30 
per cent. A £1.5bn development 
boom was triggered in the late 1980s 
tty Demand for Golf, a report from 
the Royal & Ancient Golf Club of 
St Andrews, which called for 700 new 
courses to cater for people who 
wished to take up the game (and an 
extra 200,000 names have been reg- 
istered with the English Golf Union 
since then). 

Inevitably, many of the resulting 
projects ran into financial prob- 
lems. Either they cost too much to 
build at a time when the recession 
was biting and interest rates were 
high, or they were too far from the 
big population centres. 

In the case of the former, not 
enough people could afford the 
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On the green: it will cost you about £30JX)0 to join the London Club, but many other courses also charge by the round 


joining fees, which at their highest 
exceeded £30.000. And in the case 
of the latter, too many were locat- 
ed on set-aside farmland situated in 
obscure rural areas. 

Ironically, this financial crisis has 
created a buyers* market for golf in 
Britain for the first time since the 
Second World War. The spectres of 
membership waiting lists, minimum 
handicap requirements and astro- 
nomic joining fees are demonstrably 
on the retreat. 

“The new clubs are desperate for 
people to come and play their cours- 
es," said Colin Hegarty, the director 
of the Golf Research Group, which 
monitors golfing facilities in the 
British Isles. *As many as S3 per cent 
of them are in financial danger and 
they need more golfers, green-fee 
payers and members. 

“Forty-five per cent of the adult 

« on show an interest in golf. 

. 5 per cent actually play the 
game. Nevertheless, that figure still 


means that more 

than two millio n 1 

people will ven- 

ture on to a 

course or a dri- 1^11 1 
ving range at m m 

least once a 

year." 

This widespread interest in the 
game ism some ways a surprise. De- 
spite the excitement generated by 
Europe's Ryder Cup triumph last 
September and Nick Faldo’s dra- 
matic eclipse of Greg Norman in the 
Masters, the circulation figures for 
Britain’s four monthly golf magazines 
have dropped by almost a third 
over the last 18 months. And much 
of the tournament golf that used to 
appear regularly on terrestrial tele- 
vision has been banished to the in- 
evitably smaller audiences serviced 
by satellite channels. 

But while the media coverage may 
not currently appeal to golfs wider 
public, the game is set for a summer 


SO YOU WANT TO... 
JOIN A GOLF CLUB 


of feverish activity with so many dobs 
competing to recruit people whose 
activities to date have been confined 
to pitying at the local pitch-and-putt. 

“The average subscription a^the 
newer dabs is £466, a decline of 7 
per cent on last year,” Hegarty 
added. “And 36 per cent of new 
courses don’t charge a joining fee for 
membership at all. Many of those 


routinely hiking 
1 subscriptions by up 

I ■ ■ ■ to 10 per cent. 

■ |M| Only an uprising 

VV of poll-tax propor- 

tions is likely to up- 

* — set this status quo 

at golfs more es- 
tablished homes, but the time could 
come when some members vote 
with their feet and defect to dubs 
which offer better value. 

For newcomers who have yet to 
commit themselves to a particular 
dub it is a different story. “Green 
fees are also coming down,” Hegar- 
ty said. That gives players who don't 
belong to a dob the opportunity to 


who do pay a joining fee enjoy vary- sample a variety of courses in their 
ing degrees ofrefundabflity and can area. The consumer wants choice. 


invest in debentures as well." 

Even though inflation is now al- 
most as low as the England football 
team's goals- per-game average, 
many of the older clubs seem set in 
the mflk-a-captive-audience mode. 


area. The consumer wants choice, 
not just over which dub to join but 
whether to become a member at all 
or remain a green-fee player. 

“More than half the people who 
play golf in this country do so few- 
er than 10 times a year. In these 


Photograph: Adam Scott 


circumstances, it doesn't make fi- 
nancial sense to be a member of a 
dub. Apart from the cost of taking 
up golf, the main deterrents for be- 
ginners and inexperienced players 
are the game’s relative difficulty and 
the time it takes to play. 

“Tn the first instance, it’s impor- 
tant to receive tuition from a PGA 
professional. The time problem Is 
easily solved if we overthrow the 
tyranny of the 18-bole round. There’s 
no reason why we shouldn't play six 
or nine holes if we want to. 

“Apart from rival dubs, courses 
now face competition from 600 dri- 
ving ranges in Britain as well. What- 
ever anyone might say, the power 
definitely resides with the consumer 
at the moment” 

One suspects that not too many 
of Muirfield's Honourable Compa- 
ny will visit their local driving range 
or join one of the newer dubs this 
summer, but that should mean 
more room for the rest of as. 
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Royal Porthcawt, MM OlaaoqgHi 


Opened: 1891 
Owned by: Membership 
Membership: 800 

Watting tot None imembership ©anted by 
invitation only) 

Joining fee: Double the annual subscription 
Annual subscription: A private matter 
between the dub and its members 
Green Fee: £45 a day, £50 at weekends 
tvery restricted) 

Fad&ttes: One 18-hole course which has 
staged five Amateur Championships and 
last year's Walker Cup 




Forest Pines, 


Opened: 18-hole course designed by John 
Morgan opens next week 
Owned by: Private company 
Membership: Halfway to target erf 450 
Waiting tefc None 
Joinfrig fee: £750 plus VAT 
Anmial subscription: £550 plus VAI 
Green fees: £25 a round, £30 a day 
Facttttes: 27 holes, a 50-bedroom hotel, 
17-bay floodlit driving ran^, and a leisure .' 
complex to be competed next year 


Opened: 1892 ' 

Owned tty: Membership „■ . 

Membership: 570 

W aitin g fist three months to' gat in, usualr 
ly starting with a five-day memteship • 
Johdng fee: £1 j05O . . 

Annual stdascriptioru £598 '.'a- .. 

Greenfees:£23around f £30aday ; . ' 
(weekends restricted) • -• 

. FbtiBties: l&tofe course 


■: ' Opened: 1892 •"* ; • j -. 

Ownedby: Membership j.'.l; : ' V"v 
- Membership: nea/jy 800 / 
waiting itet 

' vears * * : •; ‘ . : £ 

. Joining fee: £440 A ■■ .. . "" •<_" V \ '•'< 

’ Annual sub«xfptioHr£22p- ; 

Green fee*i35 a mund, £20a'day; 830 - 
■ . a rtxjnd mweekerto fi^ricted) • 

Facffltiese 18 holeoearse ' ;.V 


; X C i-. :■£% (share in the \) 

- . . PfeS £3^QQQ fdebeuturs), plus £4.0Ci, 

: .;G^ii'fe«Bi^5;a nx^. £JU350 plus V/ 

-j vGraen fees: None (members’ guests 

Stef bofiaf-^- . jfaiaw w fc ' TSwcT jtedt Nicwaus-desjgned 

iir'- }V . ; ; i' : > ; '7. -p&o aabraai^ Juxurydub house indudi 

to bqtt* t 

V ' ’■ V.* - 5 : .- V?.;^i 60 |ase: (eih Inhale pay and play) ’• 


JUST THE TICKET: a weekly guide to what’s on where for the spectator 


FOOTBALL Tomorrow European aum^ri- 
e w bti Group A Spicerijnd v NMhertjncfc 
.r.JOl w: v.orjmi. Group B: Bui^xu v Rp- 
mJf’k) iJ.jO' ijf Si Aim F.irU. US Cup: 
Rn wuuc oi iicLra « LtoVco 1 12.30] uc q- 
■T-r- l, VfM .W. FlMqC EluOpOM 

Cb u pt u Mp Onm C5wn Rooutmc v 
«:.A i '.30' ra ArriSMi. Group Os Portucal v 
Tu»m’ i- .301 ij! On- Ground’. 

RUGBY LEAGUE: Today: European Sopor 
UMfDO CtanpkMnMp: Inglrid v fraoo? 
>S O' UJ mqn St e m. Super 

iMpiK VVaronjjon v Loafs i A 30'. Secoad 
OktaJan: Bjto. h donr«lci ir.ajt. 
RUGBY UNION: TOUpp T" MUW* Auarato 
El > Wakn >10 Sdomi Ml BusojW 
CRfCHET: Tamontm: Brttmk: Auum 
County CtMtnptomMp IFInt day of four, 
11 . 01 : rXffTjm v iosemo tO»3»Pr* Sirev: 
Lvj< ^ Wortim np lun U np iPietraTOniri Qon- 
cryjn v Soncrsn i Swansea': Otou c csKgsf i re 
i UEti Snoot: hert n MakSese' iCamdkni: 
S. -pi r Lccesic'ViTC (ft? Foseri Oiafi. 
•■oroKicnlWr Mrtsinghamsture WWaisseiv. 
’ rnen.10 \ WanMtaafsre TuOaya 

Oidtann Sertau: nmnVuc vhda <Ru On-si 
ftrt Wb— > •» un x toy T n»ww d on.t 
V Teaund (Lords’ Tho fnstortc 
lour cufnwafu nrfn ihe ow of tf»?e one-day 
’rtmuimas &V era of the wotendl. W- 
day: OVur Match Qtat dw«f ttr^ 1U0|! 
CarnenOp Oucti v mni afw i ggrer^i. 
HOCKEY. ToaonoR Pr^AOusta Toim< 
tuuBt Men: QrCM Srttan v Gemaiy: Women: 
iVvj: Eitjrn i Spain 1 12.01 (Mition Kcyfiesl. 
Friday: Men: Gnu! Brian « Germany (6.0. 
ax- cf toe w«*l. 

SPEEDWAY: Today: FWTuat Enflano v As- 
i’ia 'SJtn iHufli Toumtow: Foir-Tujm 
Crurnt-oreno. Friday: Rrur-Tejm Charts 
ern-a. 

BEACH roOTSKI: Today: ftp D eac f i r oo riiiri 

Tbw iIaowcP. ff tou woe iiubeiD sbcuoxl 
»C5 tor BMO Db, tt& BWH^r ta*r**iiert* 
yw crortim kj earn vp dxss nanxml 
tt igttai. aJnaft-.rfJSlmttrfcKp®!- 
naut Nn» &®abn Boca Hw iwrat 
ATHLETICS: Friday: AAA ChawptofMfltp* 
and Olympic UMc (to 16 Junel (Bmrrn 
■Vrri.TreosmeiaiM'Siiifil^’^oDrtv 
Dei! to sodjto O^inpc Pbea » Manta. V*m 
mar,- ouisund^; srMctcs yet to aefttfive 

i>.Tnpc quifyin^saorfjrta compeorton 

u>'rcra! and fienwc. Writ- m n«ntritha 
mjojtjudo guaranlees a Nth mm ««. 
Srum's 5«io- male awcw, Unfert Orste, 
r, >si! Veeans 0w ntroan on Tender hooks; 
*’ii ne or won l he nn? AWunfler Stadaan, 
Knd-jm ft* . Perry Bar. isthreo rmtos no* 
cJ Birmstcnam a tv Centro on A3* WaisaB 
nwa pro dose to wncoon wren, M6. (T* 
01TI 3JJ 4800 KT dsodsi. 

RMOMG (Rot iNMBn» in tap*** Today: 
BEUBUtt CUJ £12: imorCkJb 116 « 21- 
uurofij £&TaBsaK£&SiaRng£3tause 

Ea±5U»£;ft3icJrai£2cr£2parc3r t plus 

pa x=<urt OOL HAMUOe Qe £12 
GwteMailRi»±tack£7tfatvQBPi^ 
x«d m saderos. £ 10 1 » codes): aocon- 
wnefl mJcr-lfis too H encks/es (7A. 
KBAPPQKCUamlTcvmA £10 U6 d 2S- 
>*a«fc£SI:Sfcer»ne£S (EA5>. WRMOUOt 


PICK OF THE WEEK 

TH5S WEEK/Hockey 

Pre-Atlanta tournament 
1 Milton Keynes 

The biggest hockey event in Engand for 10 yeare 
starts tomorrow at foe purpose built, 19.3m Na- 
tional Hockey Arena In Milton Keynes. The tour- 
nament Includes two four-natron events for the 
world's top men's and women's teams. England, 
Germany and the Netherlands will be represent- 
ed in both. The men's competion will feature the 
Wortd Champions India vdnle the Spanish Olympic 
Champions play in the women's event. The stan- 
dard of play win be WgT, with each team attempting 
to gain a psychoto#cal advantage before Atlanta. 

HowtaeribaraeMtDiuncMnlA.rri«A509kiNaiPdaftfiain»- 
dxH.tt>aftft*Mwt&u>MamMY«s.TheaerpaanSR3(jyBnJe- 
kkL Wee ra& Ihm &J50-KO far ddub. Cramartf Er (MM 
ata»fcBb*i«Wan»toTdy««»lOTi£20J3aPUy«rtWiap«wi 
TO0Bak.6pnvunnidw. lpmonSAiday W lOamtnSinSw. 


SUNDAf/CrUcet 

New Zealand Woman’s Tour 

Leicester . •" • 

After the Engand women's team make history to- 
morrow when the MCC allows players, menfflers’ 
wives and partners into the Lord's PaviUon, they face 
trier toughest test since vmningthe Wodd Of) three 
years ago in the shape cf Newz&alanti In first one- 
day International The second inthe series, at letees- 
w on Sunday, offers the perfect sporting sHemative 
ito cricket fans tired cf Euro 96. Women’s cricket 
j is test expanding worldwide. This year atone four 
more countries have formed or have plans to se- 
jiect national sides. Bans for a multi-nation tou*- 
inament rwxt year are currently being d ra fted. 

HOW t» 8* ttww Lecffitssteft Ccwtt CriiAK Qac* Road. 
‘ Lecestcr. TKb SOorera grns starts at lluui. Arirrmon for «Ui 
! » £S. £3 fcr sonar atom and dwareft ftwe. Further mtamadu 
i from «e WonecTs Cnaei A&Boeaoon oa 0121 440 osar. 


CJ3£12;TjneraBsra50:FarTdyandcxu9a 
enOuarelA50B15L T o a l lu i K CARUSU£ 
Qxi«2 iQ(R5mdunder-21s £9E TatSsrsafe 
£6 (0*Ps and uider-21s £3i C.1SA CMB^ 
STOW! Oub £1* Taaastfs £10 (OARS SI 
(6.45). wrwmm, Ment»s n 3 umw up 
» 21 yeare TaiBSBfeEaSAwRrg 

£3 Oft hOt traM CUJ). YARMOUTH as 
VUetnadsi (6301. ftMay: QOCOMOCDr 
rKftTOBHttiwEl& Gu da h B d oaieaO. 
Rj»C Ertiknue £4 nver^Ss £3). Acconpo- 
nea irter-lfs free eB sneteun &S51. 
SAHDCWHOUbanOt ^ i ii Saidlc o rminBB 

£12: juwdfi U635*d £lftRah£4i2ja. 

SOUXHWElL(WVHeallwO:CX]0£12:TtitXr- 
Kla £S (QBP mtirbes cT carats darerri 
CM3 iA. ac a n oa ni B l unto-lGs iteel C2J3). 
WHCCrxrtySM£JS(lfr25>»CkS£lI: 
Tjmraa&s lift Star IS iCw»3 £250: 
QwsEnpoawa tCRPSfXSO (2JQL Mm- 
Miaemau>£i2T3tiEisM5£8«m«no 
aemenoeracfoouseTs AOteeQiifAi; & 
£5 Uufafce CUJ CMPs £2301(650. 

This weekend 

Saturday 

FOOTBAO: Europaan OwuipiaBftdB «W0 

* Scoskmd v En^md {3.0) far WemtfevSH 
dnim'. flfoup B: France v SOW (6.0) rar0- 
torifibarfi USCupftpufc*qcfhOndvBCW8 
I7J01 ior Gwrsa srjcfem, rww.'e met)- 
RUGBY LEAGUE: Stones Sirmt Imqw: 
ShctDeW v Parra iflO). 

RUGBY UMON: (nzenunonar MavA New ■ 
ifiaund v Sudani (3.30am) (at Dunefini. 

Stafa Artats (OwerrS CUO. LXtirfi. 
1bBCWHMfcHdlonriCH u i*sM»utliae- 

6«Wg sums Hsn a o«sr «di GOnpec 

jthfcrtEOd. IhBCnrpoltaiaODBnnxlafeSBt- 
•Kdxcaaxs.iOiia’GCateSkryiais’dfe- 
naBcamoecm.'neae«JriMn»«at)eA«ri 


DRpesmEr^ndnavtitiffTseyiUdOati- 
ntjitfips nsre i**eesrtR, uoarnpednanudfe 
ttaaa uefc wl puy hbtr no pacn Miesrib; 

a)ggn.9Qrnrea<S)ncH u* wieitrtw«d&- 
o 0 strrie«sMclmins.S)eBDScaniMt- 
nes8<T«rf*8 rms ntsrg and anuetke stobj 
OT sv 4 g’ c crpenon&^aiflarTv5cag- 
WEB See. Mnehesd rc porrt. fw YW1 

A 39 id Somerset 

HOCKEY: Women's wemawat OKS&nan 

v Germany iLO» lAGtefl (tones). 

MOTOR SPORE H3 0#t> AWMD ASWMC 
OarpcnhafteWrrcBmGuauDoNavat- 
riue. imM— RcfB dM B M — un u dasal g d 
nad, Ot A34S«ni Satstuy at CborteSssoB. 

SPBDWXY: Four To«n Champwnsrup itw 
meetings) 

CRICKET: aitawiie Assurarce Champ)- 
onsh« legro matChasi. 

HtoNti East Undan Nta rVD i ri iKaomey 
JWashe.tininh'nierraieicntftheneelf 
erdbtfe"HffiAsAK2P(teiTean5potKA9 
a^^ na ia agM a rt BWeiw 
1996 tec* tofn SpaOTEKaCrompanAoh 
Wan « nun rhs »o« No 1 nuaon tar 1t» n«t» 
scon ftfcnrg Hadny Eon ArirtTi ol«« 
yaaymYB 199596 Y^WOonAjaiaa. They 
•d bu KudicURriKHn fcn UnsflcpngV 

lepoert aenH9»WbB0arpcn6H3njEpan 
Ufcrtgyut VWgeBtchg. c nT peea rn 'Mcie 
Uiuwi hbUbW bu ii 
dSf*vSjnd>eoMsn. 
WCTiQtBKnfcOifcga tingsdb taSMr 
Rngfi%Ctau»ai2JX IB0SBE043E32 
T3QE«s* CBt S*erniti£4. laocouuniBd »m- 
OR-16fctue. B R Baae MMS46t.i aW ICt 
Men*Bs£13.Iat3a^£aSAwi%*£S60i. 
SAMXXNtt GUI £15. Anr cm (3&35yo) 
£13: GrarrisonJ m PaaoaA £12: £5 

050). Y0«t Gfcu*Sort £22 (l&35]flar- 
odfc £13): Tattesab UZ Sew »« f5 (OSPa 




Sunday 

mOTTM) I Fu I rui CTl w ifwwiNu ftiuu C_ 
Gemany v Swaaoi(W^S^25Bp 
K Denman v Craaoa (6XJ) OSUemM. 
CSJCKET AXAEqBdyatowtMRUBOuhOT 
v LancsSwa lOwter-te-Strertl: fee* v 
NonhamM o nsawe (OKtoribnf); Oamor^rv v 
Sonerset iSMamen): GtoucestershuB « Sus- 
sex iSrtstol): Kanr v Mrddsaa (CsntertMyl; 
Surrey v Lacetfashlre (77 m Factor's Oral): 
Hftreeswtfwe u Nnond r an Mu e iWtaraeaeri: 
YQrksfWB v WanwO^ire <He*£n&eA. Soo- 
«odiiuauricn»RrMMdWieEn0and« 
New Zealand (taeeseri. 

RUGBY LEAGUE: Sbmua Supw Imsk 
C asoe*serignvB4dkiidBUb:LailQnaari- 
assvHaiftnrat Garten A(«eOc TO. St ito 
lews v Worithgon Tou« Warmgjnn w UbOs 
W© n w OMtiam Bean Other dhriadra (10 
matches). 

crCLWtt tiedMan trtenascrel to June 21). 
HOCKEY: Men's mtemaanaL' Greal attain 
v NethBriands. Woman’s mcn aa n na L- Great 
aHtarnyW Hatands ilO.W wBton Heynoa). 
oaonot Worid 1M0M: lonoan Manaos 
v Rten Rre 13.0) lat Ktite fat Lane). 
WTINfe East Loridoo Ktia Festhai (K&di- 
n ey Mar shes): 

SFEETMMY: Foir-Team C ha rpionsWp lone 
meetr©. Cnntoena league mriwduaJ Gokt 
Cupiauaonj. 

Next week 

enCKET: Monday: Britannic Assurance 
OrampKnsHD (agis matches). 

FOOTBALL: Tsatdq: EuTOpoan OMR- 
unships: Onup A: Netneriands v EnRand 
FIX') (Mfenttiey). ScoOare) v S MCBriand 
I7J0) (Mb told. touuR B: Fence v Std- 
^na (430) (Sr James' Park wweastJe); Rp- 
mania « Span )430) (Bbnd Road. Leeds). 


CRKKEE Tuusd^r: TMnl Woaau^ oa*duy 
M»uni Ml en M BTaandvHcn2teland(0u(hanL 

RACHB Monday: BRIGHTON: OU> 02 (ac- 
oorpareed mder-ie* (teak Taceraafls £8: 
war Ring £4 (Inc £4 per car) (2.0). 
MUSSEUURGK; CJub £11; TattBOafe £6 
(OAftaod uremployed t^Aaompaned uv 
der-l6s tee. <L45j. ponibbace (riel Quo 
£12; Paddock £8; Strer Rm £330 (6^5). 
WINDSOR: CU> £12: Tanarealb £& Sfeer 
R-ng £4. (630). Tuesday: ROYAL ASCOT; 
(BBQMsntereacfeanceboofsnganlKGiand' 
sand and Paddock £28; Sbar PM si I230L 
IHRSK Oub £12: Tatrenals raiCAPs £4): 
Fanriy Endouuie £3 (OAPs £130). feoom- 
(Bread under- 16s free. (Z1 5). 

Plan ahead 

Goocksodd ims Men me place to be seen Sir 
nearly 200 yean. WiMtMn (toys racing each 
yw *ri> see dm world's bm owners, uabare 
and jixdceys flock to this bnctscaoe of oui- 
ssnfr^na&iaiBeauiy. The .UyFfesM meet- 
ing a one of the ms)or wms d Dm radrg 
caranoer rtfanng fire days of an c enaaimen L 
Rsang vies ««oduced to GoodMoad at Dm 
and otine 18m carswy, tw the t»m bite o> 
RWmond. m 1953. 55300 RMctatore 
aotshed die Tuesday of the July MeetBt& a 
false which ncA been awpssaed since. 

On 27 May 1388. GooGuooa inai^jnffld its 
MEntapR9eBafat£Mestttg.nia1lRioo- 
caskm. ance raon® became *Bnerrity ntarc 
on Horaeraee Betting Levy Board ftBxai&tha 
a race meetttg has been held wfmout levy 
Boani assbtawe. The aoraaion ot m» Ns- 
tonc racecouss remans as sowg as ere r. 

The 'Mfettar Mdetirtf*bqatK on Tuesday 
21 July and nm una SsOMOay 3 Auffor, A 
severwsoi jatganvue S pnM ded art eecn 

ZlSpm ewry day 

final efeyls feting noth starts at 2pm). 
Gootoecd boosts (hree anctoaaaa st orer- 
toofagthe couse vAti spacacubrriews of 
Sussex Dams. Urtibronetay. me Rfcronond 
endosure fe not open m the fienarri puMc 
hr ff» tiaeOan a the JUV hstML 
C^paridtffepwWJteflrimedsyuifife- 
sened spaces and tfcsttetf patingsbo mT 
aOb. toWtg chse ed me ^andKand ores 
£5perriay. 

Goodmnd Is off me A286 and uAMn easy 
nodi cf InMan. Br&en Southampton and 
CuSJford. ftegdar Train avricas operate 
6t)m e nUe raftt ofpnxiiwu settars. ftto 
imane 0 12437741D? for (tsther Infonra- 
tto or cat 01872 520782 fcr Ouc W gd SBfe. 

Details of forthcoming events with 
information on tickets and vermes 
should be sent to: Hie Sports 
Desk. The Independent, 1 Cana- 
da Square, Canary Whart London 
E14 SDL. Rue 0171 293 0894. 


Compiled by Atister Morgan 


From police Chief Inspector 
Nigel Bailey 

Sin In reply to Simon CTHa- 
gan's article “Using a hammer 
to crack a few nuts” (24 May). 
I was the police commander at 
the Oval Texaco Trophy Match 
on 23.5.96. 1 have policed The 
Oval for seven years and would 
agree wholeheartedly with the 
comments about the “vibrant 
atmosphere". The officers on 

rtllhi IPnii tr> ho rrif+Pt tnuaiv 


and as such we want everybody 
to have a good time and enjoy 
themselves. 

All the organisations in- 
volved in events at The Oval 
work dosely together and, 
where possible; matters inside 
the grounds are desalt with in 
the first instance by stewards. 
But, at times, it is necessary for 
police to intervene because of 
the serious nature of the inci- 
dent. We act to protect public 
safety and to ensure that no 
spectators spoil others’ enjoy- 
ment of the match by their row- 
tty behaviour. 

On the day in question it was 
necessary to eject two people 
due to behaviour which was 
unacceptable to those around 
them. Two other people were 

arrested and remewed from the 

grounds for an affray and an 
allegation of assault on a se- 
nior steward. 

Finally, I would like to coo- 


SPORTS 


• - , — » , w uicbl ' 
mosphere. I hope it la s t s all 

aunmer and we have a similar 
nve-day Test with Pakistan. 
Yours faithfully 
NIGEL BAILEY 
CHIEF INSPECTOR 
London SE1 


From Katherine Sinderson 
Sir Your story on Harriet 
Stynn (30 May), obviously a 
modern day Babe Zab arias or 
Lottie Dod, is certainty, heart- 
ening in an age of supposed 


ever, highlight the muddled 
thinking of some of our sports 
authorities on the question of 
males and females competing 
in mixed teams beyond child- 
hood. Why should arbitrary age 
limits and some feeble excus- 
es about changing fertilities be 
Substituted for common sense 
and a bit of forward thinking? 

Maybe Miss Stynn Should 
add die mixed-sex game of 
Korfball to her repertoire, 
where presumably such prac- 
tical difficulties are overcome. 
This is provided of course she 
could fit it in to her already ad- 
tnirabty active schedule. 

Youis faithfully, 

Katherine sinderson 

Grimsby, Lincolnshire 

From Simon Malloni 
Sin In response to the head- 
line in today's Euro 96 pull- 
out (Is this Britain’s favourite 
German?, 3 June) You should 
instead have written: This is 
the media’s favourite Ger- 
man!” Just because you and 
your professional peers are 
enthralled by Klinsmann, it 
does not follow that the real 
worid shares your infatua- 
tion. I have had my fill of 
reading such sycophantic 


views. Do you think suppt- 
ers of London dubs otr 
than Tottenham care eiqr 
way about him? \ 

Yours faithfully, 1 

SIMON MALLONI 1 
Padstow, Cornwall 1 

From Peter Britdiffe \ 
Sin I have just read “Aroutj 
the Grounds” - No 4 Coun 
Ground. Taunton in todav 


Taunton and suggest nobodl 
tries to “book a bed at thl 
County Hotel” as it is being del 
molished! j 

Yours faithfully, 1 

PETER BRITCLEFFE \ 

Teignmouth, Devon | 

From Paui Bristow I 

Sin Could you please explain 
to me the logic behind build- 
ing HBlsboroughs South Stand 
extension with its associated 
footbridge giving access from 
Paricade Road with steps at the 

main entiy. 

As a wheelchair user I find 

it extraordinary that any new 
construction should not be de- 
signed with total accessibility 
for everyone. I thought there 
was legislation about this sort 
of thing. What a poor example 
to show to the rest of Europe 
Yours sincerely, 

PAUL BRISTOW 
Sheffield 

Infers should be marked “For 1 
publication” and contain day- . 
time and evening phone nnm. . 
tars. They should be sent to 
Sports Editor; The Indepen- 
dent, TCanada Square, Lon- 
don EI4 SDL. They may be 

f. . * 
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the cricket page 9 


Lord’s the 


perfect 


place for 


'Dickie’ to 


bid adieu 


The nation's favourite - and best - umpire 
will draw stumps on a unique 27-year career 
after the second Test against India next 
week. Derek Pringle talked to him 


I f the people at Disaey ever feel 
the urge to create a cartoon 
character from cricket, they need 
look no urther than Test umpire 
Harold E snnis “Didde” Bird. With 
his trademark flat white hat and a 
whole rmertoire of idiosyncratic 
tics and 1 Pitches, he is more famous 
than all tit a handful of Test crick- 
eters, pi mng that, for the chosen 
few, fan : and vocation can still find 
you afte 40. 

Mind ou, the animators wifl have 
to hurry f they want to catch him live 
in all hi splendour. After do nning 
said wh : cap and coat for 66 Tbsts, 
95 one- ay internationals - includ- 
ing thre World Cup finals - and 27 
years o hairline adjudication. His 
Dickien sis about to hang them up, 
and reife from the international 
arena. 

He wll be 64 next birthday and 
feels tbsyounger umpires ought to 
be given chance in what he beheves 


is an in easingly arduous but bet- 
ter paid >b. Still i 


I umpiring well -he 
came ttfd last year on marks given 
bycoun captains -he decided some 
time ag that next week's Test at 
Lord’s vuld be his 
last, tho h he plans 
to cany a at coun- 
ty level pr another 
season. 

‘It’s bing to be 
someth g special 
though, said Bird, 
whose i y package 
for his ■st Tbsl in 
1973 ca e to £25 - 
the cui :nt fee is 
£2^00. “There is 


nothing p ompare 
i Test 


with Loir- on 
match p- And 
when 1 wit down 
the steps om the 
umpires' room. 


When I walk 
out at Lord's, 
ft will be an 
emotional 
occasion for 
me - 1 think 
I’ll shed a 
few tears’ 


down throgh the Lon^Room and 


out on to ie grass, u wui be a very 
eraotionabccasion for me, and I 
think HI pbably shed a few tears.” 

Well, wn’t we alL It is a sad fact 
of this gn age of standardisation 
that charters who can combine a 
high Icveof skill with the propen- 
sity for «, are increasingly rare. 
Even usowlers, who have cursed 
and spaour disbelief at rejected 
Ibws, wimiss him, in spite of the 
constan&ream of “Not outs that 
have ennated over the years from 
this hajest of umpires to impress 
when fds are struck. 

In fa, Dickie's mere presence in 
a coun match seems to bring on a 
bout orrational behaviour among 
scam Mere. After a career of try- 
ing ttconnive and jostle for the 
dcnvnO, wind-assisted end, they are 
sudd^y happy to take on gales and 
Eigerkc slopes just to be away from 
him ; the belief that any inquiries 
for arc far more likely to be 
answed in the affirmative by the 


otheumpire. 

-jople say I'm a ‘not outer . Well 
I pr>ably have been hard on Ibws. 
Butnc thing I’ve always tried to be 
is extent to both teams. In any 
cas 1 was involved in a Test out m 
Poof Spain, between the West In- 


dies and Pakistan, where there were 
17 Ibws in the match. That’s a world 
record, though, of course, 1 didn’t 
give them afl,” he smirked with a 
knowing glint of a man unlikely to 
go out m a blaze of leg-befores. 

The fledgling Bird, who went to 
the local secondary modem in Barns- 
ley, and played a lot of football as 
well as cricket was far less cautious, 
he assures you. “My big mate was 
Tommy Taylor, who died in the Mu- 
nich air disaster. I played inside-right 
with him at school and did well 
enough to be approached by 
Sheffield Wednesday and one or two 
other First Division dubs.” 

However, nothing came of foot- 
ball, so he- played cricket for York- 
shire instead, joining them in 1956 
when they dosely shadowed Surrey 
as the most dominant county force 
in the land. 

As an opening batsman, he admits 
to being something of a straggler and 
a regular berth for his native coun- 
ty eluded him. Undeterred, he left 
and joined Leicestershire in 1959. 
The move was prompted when be 
was dropped following an unbeaten 
181 against Glam- 
organ — his highest 
first-class score - 
on a raging turner 
at Bradford Park 
Avenue. . . 

“There was a se- 
lection committee 
of 39 there that 
game, and I re- 
member Brian 
Sellers coming into 
the dressing-room 
and saying; ‘Wdl 
played Birdy, bot 
get thee head 
down, tharis m sec- 
ond team next 
match. We’Ve 
dropped thee.’ Mindyou, I wouldn’t 
have minded so mud if it had been 
a flat pitch.” 

He retired in 1964, but did not ap- 
ply to become an umpire until 1 969. 
A speD of coaching at Plymouth Col- 
lege sustained him until JJ 'Whirr, the 
former Middlesex and England fast 
bowler, suggested he apply for the 
umpires* list 

“At the time I thought “you most 
be joking. Umpiring, that’s the worst 
job in the world’. But I gave it some 
thought and when some of me old 
mates at Yorkshire reckoned it were 
probably the next be* thing to play- 
ing, I applied. 

“My nret game was Yorkshire v 
Surrey at the Oval in 1970. 1 was so 
nervous I arrived at a quarter to six 
in the morning, so as not to be late. 
Of course the gates were shut, so I 
haH some explaining to do when a 
London Bo toy caught me trying to 
climb in.” 

It is not the only time he has been 
the early bird; he arrived four hours 
early at Buckingham Palace to have 
lunch with the Queen and receive an 
MBE- an event, be says, was the best 

day of his life. 

Keith Fletcher, Essex's godfather 
and guru, reckons Bird is easily die 
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Natural habitat: Dickie Bird at home in charge of a Northants 2nd XI match at Milton Keynes this week Photograph: Robert Hallam 


best and mo* consistent Test umpire 


he's seen and tougher than he makes 
out The impression of being frail and 
downtrodden with worry is simply a 
mask. 

Certainly, he has never run away 
from the issue of intimidatory bowl- 
ing. Marry will remember the blaz- 
ing rows over excessive use of the 
bouncer with Clive Lloyd at Edg- . 
bast cm in 1984 and Andy Roberts, 
when be was coaching the We* In- 
dies, at Old Trafford la* year. But 
in this controversial area that con- 
tinues to blight the game, be has nev- 


er once been publicly backed by the 
Te* and County Cricket Board. 

Apart from two holidays a year at 
the Livermead Cliff hotel, where he 
likes to breakfast every morning on 
kippers, be relaxes, he daims, by wor- 
rymg. He doesn’t mind criticism, and 
as long as people get their facts right 
he accepts it as part of the traditional 
banter that goes on in the pub 
afterwards. 

“With all the money coming into 
the game, the need for the perfect 
decision is growing, though I don’t 


like the mass appealing that has crept 
in with it. There is no doubt that the 
use of electronic aids for line deci- 
sions has been a tremendous help. 
I can see it being used soon for low 
catches [like Graeme Hick's scooped 
catch at slip to dismiss Vikram 
Rathore at Edgba*onJ but not for 
other decisions. ’* 

He has seen more of the modem 
greats from closer quarters than 
most, rating Dennis Lillee’s 5 for 15 
and John Edrich's 37 on a treach- 
erous rain-affected pitch at Edg- 


baston in 1975 as the be* bowling 
and batting he’s seen. Surprising 


then, that lie does cot mourn the 
demise of uncovered pitches. 

Nor. he claims, will he miss the 
briefcase full of formulas and con- 
version charts that now accompanies 
the modem umpire. 

_ “When I started 1 thought um- 
piring was giving them in. or giving 
them out. All that's changed and al- 
though after Lord’s I’ll miss the buzz 
of the Test matches, I'D not miss those 
bloomin' maths tables.” 


Biller years of empty promise have 
taught' those whose hearts heat for 
Yorkshire cricket to view even the 
most optimistic circumstances war- 
ily. Ask whether, at last, a revival of 
substance is under way and the ma- 
jority would probably prefer to re- 
serve judgement. 

These would almost certainly in- 
clude their new captain, the re- 
doubtable David Byas, who is fast 
restoring the stereotypical image of 
his breed to its full former glory. A 
ruddy-cheeked farming man, he is 
not one (o waste words, especially on 
matters of mere speculation. 

Not that he is without opinion: 
simply sparing in the way he presents 
it. “1 have maintained from the 
start that we can beat anybody, if we 
consistently produce our be* form," 
he said after Monday’s defeat of Sur- 
rey* had lifted his side to the top of 
the County Championship table. 

If he did not add: “-.and 1 think this 
year we can win the title,” it is because 
in the light of the first statement, his 
belief in the second, he would argue, 
should be blindingly obvious. 

Byas is bluff gruff in the be* York- 
shire tradition: or the worst, de- 
pending on your view. To some he 
may appear as rather cun and dis- 
missive. almost disdainful, lb others, 
however, in his sQcnce lies his strength 

And this strength is fundamental, 
providing at last a dear focal point 
to the county’s ambitions. York- 
shire have gone back to basics in 
methodology, dispensing with their 
manager and investing unblurred au- 
thority in their 32-year-old captain. 
Byas has the experience, the char- 
acter and the sureness of thought to 
be revered by the young academy 
boys, who hold the key to the coun- 
ty’s future. Others mu* be reassured 
to knew precisely where they stand. 

So far, so good. Top spot in the 
Championship, a semi-final in the 
Benson and Hedges Cup and a 
hand}' position in the Sunday League 
to booL And what form those young- 
sters have shown. The fledgling 
openers, Michael Vaughan and An- 
thony McGrath, 21 and 20 respec- 
tively, overflow with promise. Chris 
Silveiwood, the 21-year-old seam 
bowler, looks a prospect, too. 

Meanwhile, Michael Bevan. an 
Australian curiously blessed with 
Yorkshire manners, has more than 
800 Championship runs. Oraig White, 
the Anglo-Aussie whom Raymond 
Illingworth held in such regard, has 
been fully rehabilitated Even Darren 
Gough, after a troubled year, is 
showing signs of a return to his best. 

The authenticity of Yorkshire's 
current form. Byas maintains, will be 
proved not by six Championship 
matches but by 17. Nevertheless, jt 
is difficult to suppress entirely the ex- 
citement tickling their supporters' 
calm. Nor to deny the next few days 
will answer some questions, if not aJQL 

Once the confrontation with Lan- 
cashire in the Bensons is out of the 
way, Byas’s team face the incumbent 
champions, Warwickshire, over four 
days in Leeds, starting tomorrow. It 
is as good a lest of their credentials 
as they could face at this stage. 

There will be no Nick Knight for 
Dermal Reeve to pick, the England 
player having again broken a finger. 
Tun M union and Gladstone Small 
remain injured but the depth of the 
Warwickshire squad is enough to ac- 
commodate such inconveniences. 
Their hunger, too, shows no sign of 
diminishing, sharpened, even, by 
the defeat of previously unbeaten 
Somerset in the la* round, which put 
them only 1 1 points off the pace. 

But the keenness of competition 
at Headingley will be matched at 
Canterbury, where Kent, who lost 
pole position in a fairly tame draw 
at Leice*er. take on a Middlesex 
team seeking a third Championship 
win in a row. 

Jon Culley 


The player who shows most independence, who rails at those 
in authority, is the one most likely to be leadership material 


CORRECTION. This column, in 

tommon with others, may occasion- 
ally hawghvn the impression that die 
Endandaickct selectors were nor out- 
standing good at their job. » rn a i' 
ei'vti have suggested that the chairman 
of said selectors. Mr Raymond 7/tow- 
worth, was somew hat out of touch 
and lacking in man-management 

skills. There is, as we note see, not me 

slightest truth in these 

which wv unreservedly withdraw. 

Credit where it's due. England 
were very good at Edgbaston. and 
the selectors played a blinder. Hav- 
ing got almost everything right m the 
one-day internationals, they could 
have done the obvious thing and 
stuck with the same players. lasteao 
they dispensed with morcthan half 
the squad: not just NeflSnutiiand 
Mark Ealham, but Ally 
Matthew Maynard, Alec Stewart 
and Darren Gough, and 
vacancies to open the pipeline from 


the A team. There were promotions 
for Ronnie Irani and Min Patel, and 
recalls for Nick Knight and, above 
aff la* winter’s England A captain 
Nasser Hussain. 

H ussain could easily have been 
ignored on the grounds that he did 
not have enough runs this season: 
351 at an average of 32 when the 
squad was picked. Once in the 
3uad he could easily have been the 
batsman to miss out, once John 
Crawley was the resident No3 when 
he was injured in Durban la* De- 
cember. It cannon have heenmuch 

fun for Mike Atherton andDmd 


tun lor JVUKfi nuiv. — - ■ - . 

Lloyd to tell their mate Q^leythat 
he had again been unluctar. They 
took the unusual *ep of informing 
Hussain la* Tuesday that he would 
whatever the other 


Hussain wut ^ — _ m 

bat at three, whatever the other 
permutations. 

‘ -n-_. .U, ini 


emulations- f 

They also told the press, mo* of 
whom then made Hussain their 
story on Wednesday morning. This 


could have backfired, and perhaps 
it did briefly - it’s hard to find an- 
other reason why this excellent 
fielder’s fir* contribution to the 
match should have been to drop a 
sitter at cover. 

But the benefits outweighed the 
dangers. What the management 
were saying, loud and dear, was the 
thing afl managements, in sport or 
outside, ought to say more often 
than they do: we believe in you. 
Atherton had made the same point 
another way two weeks earlier, 
r ingi ng Hussain to tell him that al- 
though he was not in the one-day 
squad, he was in the selectors' 
thoughts. By such little bits of con- 
sideration are careers revived. 

On this Edgbaston pile h no bats- 
man could survive for long without 
luck, unless his name was Sachin. 
But you have to make use of your 
good fortune and Hussain added an- 
other hundred nrns after getting that 



TIM DE LISLE 


generous reprieve from umpire 
Hair. (Friday was a bad Hair day; 
Saturday was an even worse one.) 
Exactly half of Hussain’s 128 were 
made in company with the debutant 
tailenders, Patel and MullaUy. He 
had said that he was looking forward 
to batting higher than No6 for the 
first time; the way things turned out, 
there wasn't a lot of difference. 

Marshalling the tail requires lead- 
ership as well as skill. Jt was clever 


of the selectors to pick Hussain for 
this Test, but iL was even more so to 
make him captain of the A team la* 
September. This appears to have 
been a late decision: Alan Wells re- 
vealed this weekend that he had a 
call from Illingworth checking 
whether, if he didn't make the se- 
nior party, he would be happy lo re- 
sume at the helm of the junior one. 
But il had been noted that Hussain 
made a fine start as rice-captain of 
Essex, and the selectors overlooked 
the fact that his career was littered 
with bust-ups and tantrums. 

This was a real step forward. If 
there's one thing cricket adminis- 
trators hate, it's temperamental 
youngplayers. Mark Ramprakasb. 
Hussain’s friend and fellow fire- 
cracker, was unofficially suspended 
by England for a year after some 
little local difficulties at Middlesex. 
Hussain showed dissent in both his 
fix* two innings for England, in St 


Kitts in 1990, and was given a fear- 
some dressing-down by Graham 
Gooch. This may have "had some- 
thing to do with the fact that 
Gooch's successor as captain of 
Essex was Paul Prichard. 

On tour with England A Hussain 
received nothing but praise. “He was 
immensely mature in his leader- 
ship.” said tour manager Mike 
Vockins - the Rev Mike Vockins, 
that is. Team manager John Em- 
burey went further: “If Mike Ather- 
ton was to gel ill or injured, Hussain 
could be a very good replacement-” 
This was said in December, and 
seemed far-fetched. Now, when the 
only other possible captain in the 
team is Jack Russell, it looks emi- 
nently sensible. 

Another remark of Vockins's 
caught the eye. “I knew of his rep- 
utation,” he recalled. “He was said 
lo have been volatile, mercurial, 
temperamental - afl the things one 


might worn' aboul in a captain.” 
This is the orthodox thinking. .And 
it is wrong. 

Hussain is not ihe only example 
in cricket of a rebel lumed leader. 
Ray Illingworth himself was a pret- 
ty obstreperous England captain, 
while Atherton looked like a mod- 
el citizen, captain of Cambridge and 
all that, but soon turned oul to have 
a streak of cussedness- Football has 
thrown up more examples, from 
Graeme Souness to Dennis Wise. 
You might call it Cantona’s Law: the 
player who shows most indepen- 
dence, who rails at the often petty 
mannp i wrings of those in authori- 
ty over him. is the one most likely 
to be leadership material. 

Assuming that Hussain has now 
made the Test grade, the selectors 
will have to look elsewhere for the 
next A team captain. It should be a 
close-run thing between Ram- 
prakash and Phil Tufncll. 
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Ascot traditions 


in modern age 


Twenty, perhaps even 10, years 
ago, Ascot's attitude to race- 
goers at the Royal meeting 
weal something like this: The 
toffs will turn up as usual God 
bless them; so, regrettably, will 
the great unwashed Still at least 

we can take every opportunity 

to put them in their place. 

It was a philosophy rooted in 
the days of Empire, defended 
in the spirit of Rourke’s Drift. 
It meant that those attending 
the world’s finest race meeting 
in anything but the Royal en- 
closure could feel like second- 
class citizens, and few believed 
that things would ever change. 

At last, though, Britain's pre- 
mier track has started to address 
a difficult problem: how to in- 
troduce modem standards of 
customer care without damag- 
ing the sense of tradition which 
is one of the course's greatest 
assets. Since the arrival of a new 
management team in October 
1994, Ascot has been quietly ar- 
riving into the late 20th centu- 
ry, ami if the advance ticket sales 
for next week's Royal meeting 
are any guide, the racing pub- 
lic appreciates their efforts. 

If the phones keep ringing at 
their present rate. Grandstand 
tickets for both Wednesday and 
Friday may sell out in advance 
for (he first time. Last year' s to- 
tal attendance for the four days 
of 209.134, which itself repre- 
sented an increase of almost 10 
per cent on 1994, could well be 
exceeded. 

“Our marketing campaign 
has been geared around the 
message. There is only one 
Royal Ascot, but four days to 
enjoy it','' Douglas Erskine- 
Cium, the racecourse director, 
said yesterday. “ We are very 
much hoping' to continue the 
upward trend in attendance 
but, as always, much will depend 
on the weather." 

Erskme-Cnun was speaking 
at a reception to unveil some of 
the improvements racegoers 
win enjoy next week, the second 
Royal meeting for which he and 
Nkk Cbeyne, the clerk of the 
course, will be responsible. Pun- 
ters in the Grandstand will find 
a large new bar beneath the 


Roberts 


on Joey 


Former champion jockey 
Michael Roberts rode his first 
winner in this country since re- 
turning from Japan when Sir 
Joey won the Courage Best 
Handicap at Salisbury yesterday. 

But there was almost a sting 
in the uul for the South African 
as he came perilously dose to 
a whip ban for his efforts aboard 
the Kit Murphy-trained seven- 
year-old. 

However, the stewards de- 
rided only to caution Roberts 
for using his stick twice in the 
forehand position, much to the 
relief of the rider who had 
steered Needle Gun to victory 
in the Galtinulc Stakes in Ire- 
land on Saturday. 

“I only got back from Japan 
a week ago and it was nice to 
win on Needle Gun but this was 
great too as it's my first winner 
back here in England.” said 
Roberts. 

Murphy was full of praise for 
the ride Roberts gave the enig- 
matic Sir Joey, who will now 
head to Royal* Ascot next week 
for the Wokingham Handicap. 

Sir Jocv now gets a 51b penal- 
ty for the big Ascot sprint which 
brings bis weight up to 8sl 41b. 
And Murphy is hoping it’s 
fourth rime lucky for the geld- 
ing who has contested the event 
three times in the past. 

David Elsworth said Persian 
Punch could be a future star af- 
ter the horse had beaten 
favourite Old Irish in the Bish- 
opstone Stakes under Richard 
Quinn. “If I don’t get too skint 
and can train him like a good 
horse I think heU be a nia* four- 
year-old. Richard said the pen- 
ny had not dropped with him 
and he's still learning as he docs 
not quicken, he lengthens,” 
said Elsworvb. “I thought if he 
won easily today I’d go to As- 
cot for the Queens Vise. but 
he's not ready for that yet and 
anyway it will come too quick.” 
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Greg Wood surveys the changing face 
of Britain's premier racecourse 


Pavilion which includes outlets 
for both hot and cold food. 
Those in the Silver Ring, mean- 
while, win find a new big screen 
position solely with them in 
mind, which must mean that the 
£6 admission charge is now 
among the best deals in sport, 
along with the £1 it costs to 
watch from the centre of the 
course close behind. 

Also present yesterday were 
some of the country’s leading 
trainers, admiring the track's lat- 
est innovation, a boom-style 
watering system, and discussing 
their running plans. 

Mark Johnston, who will sad- 
dle Double Trigger as he at- 
tempts to win his second Gold 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Respect A Secret 
(Beverley 2-30) 

NB: Caviar And Candy 
(Yarmouth 3A5) 


Cup, reported his stayer to be 
in perfect condition, but those 
who still hoped to see him Lake 
on Double Eclipse, his younger 


brother, will be disappointed 
i ne is re- 


since the medication 
cciving after a recent injury will 
not clear his system in time. 

John Gosden is confident 
that Shantou, third in the Der- 
by, will offer an early test of the 
Epsom form iri Friday’s King 
Edward VII Stakes, while 
Michael Stoute nominated 
Election Day, a runner in the 
Hardwicke Stakes, as his best 
chance of a winner from a 
strong contingent 

Stoute and his colleagues 
certainly have a considerable in- 
centive to succeed next week, 
with prize-money for the Roy- 
al meeting expected to exceed 
£2 million for the first time. The 
purse for both the St James's 
Palace Stakes on Ihesday and 
the Gold Cup on Thursday will 
include £160.000 in added mon- 
ey, and while Double Trigger 
may be a banker in the latter 
contest the former may be the 


race of the week. Johnston will 
run Bijou D’lnde, narrowly 
beaten in the 2,000 Guineas, but 
the French raiders AshkaJaai 
and Spinning World will be 
difficult to repel 

Other improvements at As- 
cot may not be immediately ob- 
vious but in lime will serve a 
useful function. A new com- 
puter system will enable the 
course to log all racegoers who 
book tickets by telephone so 
that future mailshots can tempt 
them back. Ascot has even set 
up a web site on the Internet, 
a concept which would have baf- 
fled previous managers. 

Some things will never 
change, of course. Grandstand 
punters who want to study the 
runners in the paddock will 
still be forced to tramp through 
a long, dark and often fright- 
eningly claustrophobic tunnel 
beneath the Royal enclosure. 
Up in the daylight, though, the 
course will be as captivating as 
ever, and vaoloads of bedding 
plants were stm arriving yes- 
terday to add to the colour of 
the enclosures. 

And if Cbarnwood Forest, in- 
stalled yesterday by Ladbrokes 
as the 5-4 favourite for Tues- 
day's first race, the Queen 
Anne Stakes, can oblige his 
backets, both the nobles and die 
hoi-polloi will unite in celebra- 
tion. 

ROYAL ASCOT: Latest betting (Lad- 
brokes): Quean Ame Stakes (LB 
June): 5-4 Chamwocd Forest. 4-1 
Timanda, 8-1 Cap Juiuca, Distant Oa- 
sis, 10-1 otters. 

(WiBam HU) St Jamesfe Palace 
Stakes {18 June): 2-1 Spinning World, 
5-2 Ashtalani, 7-2 Mark Of Esteem, 6 - 
1 Bijou Dlnde. 10-1 Beauchamp King, 
14-1 Cayman Ks». 16-1 others. 
(Ladbrokes) Royal Hunt Cup (13 
June): 10-1 "feast (from 12-1), 12-1 
Romberg, 14-1 Tregaron, Behaviour. 
Ngit Dance, Master Chartec Qeen Per- 
fume, Chief Burundi. Donna Viola. Tor- 
bum. Kayvee, 16-1 others, 
fl jd troha g) WoMng a m (Zl 

June); 8-1 Coastal Bluff, 10-1 Top Ba- 
nana. 12-1 To The Roof. 14-1 Brave 
Edge, 16-1 Jayanpee, Mady Sharp, As- 
trac, Artao, Green Perfume, Prince 
Babar; 20-1 others. 


Trainers Ed Dunlop (left), John Gosden and Michael Stoute (right) inspecting Ascot’s new watering system yesterday 


Photograph: Howad Boylan 
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Dr Massini to give 
Shaamit a check-up 


Board wants betting duty cut 




Dr Massini is to lake on last Sat- 
urdays Epsom Derby winner 
Shaamit in the Irish Derby at 
the Curragh on 30 June. Dr 
Massini, the ante-past favourite 
for Epsom until an injury ruled 
him out three days before the 
race, is back cantering and is ex- 
pected to resume full work 
soon. 

Yesterday his trainer Michael 
Stoute said: “He had a shoe 
back on Saturday morning, ex- 
ercised Sunday and cantered 
this morning. The Curragh 
would have to be a possibility.” 

The colt climbed, to. 
favouritism after winning the 
Glasgow Stakes at York but was 


then found to be lame on his 
near-fore foot 

Stoute added: “Maybe he 
shouldn’t have been favourite 
but be was well-backed for the 
race and it was disappointing for 
everyone involved when he 
couldn't run." 

The Irish Derby, which in 
most years is at the mercy of a 
convincing Epsom winner, 
would be made even more com- 
petitive if the easy Oaks victor 
Lady Carla were to be supple- 
mented. However, her trainer 
Henry Cecil could hardly be 
blamed should he instead opt . 
for much easier pickings in the 
Irish Oaks. 


The British Horseracing Board 
is likely to make a bid to have 
betting duty cut to 5 per cent 
when it meets with the Treasury 
at the end of the summer, Tris- 
tram Ricketts, its chief execu- 
tive, said yesterday. 

Its proposals will have the 
backing of a £38,000 study of the 
racing industry by the account- 
ing firm KPMG in its efforts to 
boost the levy. KPMG has been 
commissioned by the Board to 
undertake a study of the value 
to the Government, in eco- 
nomic and breeding terras, of the 
racing and breeding industries. 

The study is lflcdy to be the 
chiefweapon in the Board's ar- 
moury when it makes its sub- 
missions at the end of July to the 


Treasury on General Betting 
Duty and on the review of the 
VAT Scheme for the Registra- 
tion of Racehorse Owners. 

After lengthy lobbying from 
the racing industry, the Chan- 
cellor Kenneth Clarke lowered 
betting duty from 7.75 per cent 
to 6.75% in his November bud- 
get. a cut which took effect in 
the nation’s betting shops from 
March 1. Although Mr Clarke's 
actions were universally wel- 
comed, the industry soon called 
for the Chancellor to wield the 
axe again - and this time near- 
er the roots. 

‘‘What we want to do is show 
is that we have a healthy and vi- 
able racing industry that is of 
great value to the Government, 


and to encourage its guwth fur- 
ther,' 1 said Ricketts. ‘But the 
study is also relevant WT Sche- 
me for the Registniion of 
Racehorse Owners, de for re- 
view in the autumn, inch en- 
ables owners to retaim the 
VAT they have paid ortheir rac- 
ing related costs." 

The study will.estnatc the 
number of' people mplovcd 
within the industry, xcluding 
off-course bookmakrs, com- 
pared with figures bm 1993 
and 1990. with refrence in 
trainers' and perm'-holdcrs' 
yards, studs and bx>dsiock 
auctioneers, racccoises. jock- 
eys. their valets ah agents, 
and on-epurse booknkers and 
Tote employees. 


YARMOUTH 


215 Ship's Dancer 
245 Kenwood Melody 
215 Waring Star 
245 Super Scravefs 


HYPERION 

4A5 Mousehole 
. 445 Royal Jade 
515 Parsa 


maur <s that he is batter over a stiff ax ftirionp and (deafly sudBd by seven. WMof Star 
has (atan on Gkm> horses aid was rumer-up to a Group Three race hi France lest sea 
son. Her tint outtog Dus season was owar on ksuffttaenr five Tutonff at Bah. anee when 
she has freed to snow In another Group Three race m Ireland. Though bOU to shne this 
term, die antes mfrt torn a on that FretxTi run and har strong-flresrtng thru to Butty Boo 
wt Used company at Sandmm last Jtiy. SatecBoac CHEYENNE SPBflT 
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TOLLHOUSE SEliMS STAKES (CLASS G) £3j000 added 2YO 
6f Penalty Value £2^80 


GOING: Ftan- 

STALL& Straight cuiusc - outre: reaitmier - inside. 

DBAW ADVANTAGE: Hhkflc to high numbers best up to lm rtjris 
■ Left-hand rnurae, level and Cur. There to a alright mile. 

M Racecourse b north uT town on At -HI. Bus Imk from Vamuuah railway s tation i served 
by London, Uwrpool Street, via NdTWldl), wtuch b 1 mile away. ADMISSION: (Tub 
il'i Taotssalto S8.nO; Family and course enrtoeurc S 1 .50. CAS TASK: S I . 


0 MMMOD CRACKERS (UJ NMi) N C*0«n S 11. 

vnomawwiMMssiicafeteiBu 


PotEtttoy 4 

-GMwrfD* 


436033 cmw AND OlOTn (Meander MxQfcay)DCa#0Ma6 1 Norton (^2 

0 SUPER SCRAVEIS (25) (Dae* WJrtngn} Or /Scatgi 8 6 Mftttuo3 

-4 


BETTOtt 10-12 CaiteAatf Cm*, S-lSopor Scree*. 7-2 RMMoedC(ad<WB,8-lMctayAlltat. 
1995: Arch Angel flRQ 2 8 G N Adams 6-» (D fli®* Dmj 9 far 


SfS 


CHANNEL 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH RUNNERS: R Hasson - 4 1 wwocn from toll runners 

Rives * .tuccvws ratio and a Jmra to a SI few) «akp of S 187.95: P Ctepple-Hynm - 

tUvntwn. lit ranucds^T .-Ite +S7lUM;J Grade* —Tfwtnna*. 1U* nam9s.31.lte +ST0;14: 
P Cota - 31 winners. 1 72 runner*. I J .G*K +JH.JS1. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: Pal Eddery - 15 wins. StitMra. IT*. -SJ7.5.". L Dettori - 12 
wins. £W ride*. IX-ff*. +sul liO; J Reid - 12 MB. 3ST rides. Hi.:*. J »i*J, W Canon 
- :|7 irttus 2:11 ritas l‘i.l*te, -S.Tl.iil. 

BUNKERED FIRST TIM E: Shlp V Danger Cl tot. Cheyenne Spirit (cteowd. J. 15). 
WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYSi Mo na chal* ft. 13) ram H Wmrtwr on Monday. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Warning Star (3. 1 5 1 & Royal Jade ( 4. IS) taw hem soiu 
1!W miks by H litlb* ftnro lamboum, Berkshire; Stator Art i o.li) sew 1141 rmJn, by M Dtm- 
nnn (tom Hpt»T Lmibount. Berkshire. 


7TTc] POTTER HEIGHAM HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4*200 added 6f 
I”**! Penalty Value £2^61 

1 000521 MOUSBWIE CQ 0) (M& Jana top ROnt 4 10 4(7e0 SDafMd 7 B 

2 322411 SEMXSt (12) (BfBrang Matas UtflCDeyer 7100 LMM6 


005000 SAM90UW (151(01) CtfrmrtreflP HoW\g8 98_ 
400001 MARTWOSXy (14) (D5 |D B CtstJ G Batoy ID 9 0 . 


22AXX) SHARP (Off* flhs G M Townermant R ftsnr 6 811. 
030615 MEW® l£ DM (61(01 (BR (Mis Aral Smtfery Pat Mtthal 48 11_ 


MB Uayi 

NQayS 

— DBUgftSB 


i(S)4 

0 £ 03O6 MIFAREm<D|(DF)(UrsJCMa0aUNCJlaHiar38 9 PH Edtay2 

60000- MADABCKJniEOMl(RE]{236)(DJSC«0iMl DCoseaeA 7 13„_6BraMIL 


-8 


CHARTER HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4>200 added 3YO Ijn 6f 
37yds Penalty Value £3^61 

00—43 G0WIHfflEWMDU2)iUnBUr£ MBM9 7 Mtatai4 


205 


00652 AUAWttMUT] iKjmtrai Al UJhnin 1 R ArnBSong9 5 

033236 UOM (Z2) fThe Ojywwv? CamtV UwCl C Br«an 9 1 . 


RHB8 3 

_L Dettori 2 


000045 SMPS DANCER PS (Bf) irjss HeJcra 0e Cran J DurtflC 6 12. PttEdtarSB 

600001 COLOUR COUNSBIOR (13) (Un G M Termerai' RFVMtt&6 DBfrfSlE 


g, B-l Uonl. 8-1 Cokav 


8ETTTNC: 5-4 Abmjei 3-1 Go WBfe Tin Wnd, 6-1 SW^a Dan 

1995 Camtaa EWo <IRD 390 MFenui 7-2 M Bel, Utar 

FORM GUIDE 

Umbers on for the ttra trme mghl eratte SHIPS DANCER » on arivr. has lo be 

«gn j dsapponing ran wfwn favoutte m a Redcar mwjen harehcaa ««r the trip Ust 
umo out. Her «rt«r fourth to Scncwi Trust ®,«r a rate and a half A SaS&tuv ■**> a b«- 
icr effort and it tooted then x d she ucutd be more suited b> a longer tnp. Tfra wne out 
this season. Snip's Dancer started at me ndoitoushr short odds Of 1L10 and finished near- 
er tost than tec beWnd OftulMtei and Uom cr.er an ertended mde and a quarter at War- 
wck Slop's Oaneer tett that behind with he* ^utnequeritSaistMy ran, DutUonivremooser 
stiD over a rule and a half at Wanwck next ame. Wrte (Jam's mere recenf ra n at Bewrfey 
«asrtt qwio so dew. thw « a «ca*> handicap and she wottd h*r« to be ThaeatnuCi. Al- 
•anp had to snutEfe Before n»ung second ctoce oefund 12-«i0h waver Fiocheck oter 
an extra three turtongs at Bath. Ttwj shorter trip is probably mare m her Uni and the erv 
prowig My has fo be a tag danger m this company. Go WKta Rio wind made the rarumg 
and tfugged on once hoofed ontenng me final fuiang when thrt n a mie,and-a4ia(f Cat- 
(ench mj«en 1 2 days a0L He is anotrw that shouio be haower mtn d*s dsanca, thou^i 
that f.xm may not be a tot better than Colour rounmAnr swneia Button seder. 

" ' • SHUTS DANCER 


BETTMC 7-4 Stt-Drar, 7-3 Atanabata, M HartfciosJty, 7-1 Memo Lt Bon, 8J. Samsalore, 12-1 
BNpare, 14-1 gttm. 

1995: fed Amro! 5 9 2 M TafibuQ 10-1 <P Haaaml 8 on 

FORM CUBE 

me irwig wtth spnrners is cattttog mem ngn, and (hot^i Samsotom is 6fb torar than rus 
win over the course and distance frst July, the mo doing it a present are MOUSEHOLE 
and Sra-Oaar. The deasmn to run Mousehole with such a bgwajytt only two days after 
he won at Windsor wont haw been taken H0Ay. The four-yeer-old tools to have a stiff task 
<mOi 103 4fo on ha tEMk, tu he s buit to cany it and b mu£*Mrnprw>0 anew befog Wed 
m binlteis. He sfryed on stmrWy after leading a furiong out at Wntteor on Months evening 
and should g we another giod aecovff of hunself in r«$ present mood. See-Deer had been 
banpng avoycn the al-weamer eadier In the year unhout fffrmg his head m (rent and has 
cleaHy oppreoateo being dowr«aded ui he laest two sons. He's been thid off a ms* of 
82 (he season, so even with 10st he is wed treated for a home in such good form. Martl- 
neewy&iirei wui m throe season* was a taa-^sp altar wer amen tiraon^ In a FcAwtone 
damer a tortnght ago. Putting the old horse up 7fo for that may be a M hartt end the a 

tra tekfoe could be wtvat he needs mere days. Monte La B^v won (ram a good draw at 
lintftetd A the sort of the month and snugged «tth the «arty pace « Qaodwooo flw days 
later She and Sharp Imp nee staying on in the dosing stajps behind Don Pepe without 
ewer iootong Hudy to gpt .mo B. but the Ungfidd win was an un p rawment and Meme La 
Bow comes, mto the reetafWlg. Safeetfon: MOUSEHOLE 


gag 


JOHN HOLDMCH MADEN HLUES SOKES (CLASS D) £5»JD0 

added 3YD 7f Penalty Value £4yl2S 


BDSSOtMUE (T 0 Wtarert M Jans 8 11 . 


0- OWBSSE DANCER £38) (B H A T S) C VtoX 8 11 


IMU 


EUROPEAN BREEDERS FUND RIVER BURE MEDIAN AUC- 
TION MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS E) £4*200 added 2YO 6f 
Penalty Value £3025 

<S2 B0U>0RffMWL(*5) (12) •JI Taoar ft CjLC-an 5 0 MEddaryl 

BLE0FC0RHEGB30B (USA) L Ov-jurn L*SlCeCl 90 i Betted 4 


20 nilERAiy (IS«J (GodOphrij SaaedWiSuojarS 11.. 

5 ASSRLU (IRA) (U) IK AtxUei J Gosaai 8 11 

25-35 OIMmcuSAItSaiFHnfoslHCecflSll 

3-5 ROfN.JBDE(401lt))DeenBHfc8 U- 


15 
..WlailS 


J-Dfoteri 7 
—SIM 1 


3-2 HURT (33) (BF) (Hsnesi 41 Matauni C Deesad 8 1L. 


EXff (K) IMoteum Al Mddoimj M SBxre 8 U . 
wmCAftEOMteedanj WJarut8il 


_Pfe Eddery 6 

HHBB2 

RMe3 


JMEddetf S 
MDqr4 


14-11 


2 KBMC00 IBflOT (13) (BF) (KY bm> U BE3 9 0 

43 SUPStQUEST (7) W S Vcrg W CTLomr: 9 0 

5 HALOmmillSA) (IS) norm PKeimay 89. .. 

-5d*dwd- 


SEnws: »4 We ol Cone^dor. M 8eH OdetteL 7-2 Hamood Metodr. W SeprepoesL two*- 
tag- 

Reac 2 8 9 LOeron 3- 13 <V( ja-,15) 5 Bn 

FORM CUBE 

BOLD OWENTAL has a good chance of ff»ng one better on rus second to Samsung $P* 
it oi sticky graurto at Ayr tGft. He uasnt 0uen too ran! a lime once tus measure tod oefin 
Cfcen nsido tne final turtong. and the contrast at 3»wg snoutd tvx. worry mm as two of po 
half -brother Noasa's three vans x a tao-^ar-ato woe an tost ground. Kenwood Melody 
is aho attemptinf. to Smurow? an ms second to Daimeny Dancer over me trip at Bn^uon. 
nus sxooopts yearling started faitxnTC and ran pnjmoir^y. bur it cent took owe as 
good j race as Bold Onenul'a Katowtag made ms deDur ; n Sandonn s Listed National 
states ana nened his chance with a stow start Aitrou^t he was the outsfoer of so. con- 
nections must for* Gomsfongof mm to start mm iff! so Rrgh. and dll be nrerespngta see 
how te goes in the more lut-ar-the-nuK aem. The nay mat newconer Me Of CreiwgL 
dor is oreo he may need an extra (urtong or so to produce ms besl and that's omtatff 
also the case with Superoinst after the way he tent on without porting out an extra effort 
tvfien third m 3 s» forfong moKkn auctnn at Wawch last peek. 

Srt ecara c BOLD ORIENTAL 


BOTME: 2-1 Uttmfe, 3-1 Fatfody, 7-2 Tree Jay. 0-1 Royta JM. 12-1 Ruwy, 
xonOe, S*-l sttm. 

1395' Naaaaa 3 3 11 R KM& 1S-8 (H Thomsan Jans] 11 ian 
FORM GLIDE 

FtattfoRy was ewn-ituney Iswite when bounced by To Wb m 9 eerretvhltong maWen Bt 
Nawnadfol m early May, Thai dcfeflL a (Ssappofoimem « the dme, was seen in a far bat- 
ter hght when the wfoner went on to take the French Gufoees. fox&i Fatefuffy was a Ug 
lei-downmtesbRgcondKiQRsatGbadwntlnaittme. ftmay be that FaWuly must haw 
better ffound. in **mch ease she swell worth another chax*. out they bet KV1 bar (he 
tet tw home oi mat Newnate! race and they looked the only m strait enough to do 
tnemsefves (usbee. The font favourite. Royst Jade, fmrfwd Bfth. (We lenghs behind Fa»- 
Wy, and couw easily lira come on enoufi since then to reverse the plaangs. Anodw 
capable of a tot of improvemeu s misrule, who ran a premisfog first race as tne sraUe's 
second-atreig ufoen teaping on behmd Gold Span over wren futton# at Ketrptan 11 dqs 
ago. She was vwy ffwn and the only problem may be tha she neeos the exptfoence be- 
fore convng to nsreelf. ooiais played up to the paddock before nreshmg ihiro over set for- 
(enff a Nbwmsdwl an her taappeaance and men reared at the start when urtfawd m a 
Sve-Lfoong Bevedey matocn. tt may be that ih»s >5 more her tnp. Out I reserve judgement 
OP her until after flits race. Rowy has shaped quifetefl m both her starts, though Duo Joy 
and With Can are taa raoefy brad newcomers that wti hove in be watenad in tne Offline. 

Selection: WSRUIE 


3-15 


HOPTON CONDITIONS 51AKES (CLASS C) £7700 added to 
stakes Gf Pmatty Value £5,804 


H0RN1N6 FllUES HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4^00 added 3TO 
1m 2f 21yds Perarfty Value £34J9 

0Q&G31 AUtai (BS) (IS) (D) (rianc*i N k^Ktatm) J GOSDbi 9 7 RMt2 


SL15 


0D1610 5BTWACT(S)(W3fWnCoty)MOBr»ar«>2. 


JWGddMyl 


13126: C UDD l C SPWnil) (CO) iCUaattoe: g terfab ~ 9 7. 

00-2120 EAST DOLLAR (271(B) IBuiGLt*iLO 5 GuOfr-^-: 

XSD» WUIMNGSIM(»i5(ettaiQ<3miiBlSS4S9 

-Sdednd- 


jsackqiiv 
— LDRM20 
MHS>3 


200D1G MECTS HSlORf (BQ QR iftts Anthony S’aafc I John fieny 8 10 NVtttay^S 

own PARSA (USA) [STOtoaenaGudporO J Dunlop 310 Aft Edday 4 

W» ON THE HOW RUN (21J S rfc-ai } JentoB 5 6_ NDeyS 

00&520 ERtnOOUS (RE) « (B lamb) C Baissfla 7 13 .D tayS 

-0 


BERMS: 4-7 OwyeneeSpH, 11-4 turning Star. 5-1 EecyDBte. 

19*5- Rare Babe 3 8 * R Oodvav 5-1 ® Marei " rar 

FDflMCLHDC 

Tteistn less anrp>3(t<ve for there Wfog orjy trwe twiners, and the vtsm that CHEXEMC 
SPOUT w6jis for tne first t*ne may enatsta n?r & shade it Cheyenne Spfot made igi mo 
a decant spnmor last season and n$r fore owns, fw on fast graund. inoudec one over me 
course ana discsrce. Sh«'4 had onft bm turn tte seasxi am -foieied with her cfose fourth 
to Brarstort Amy ei luted company last Ime that she had trainee or. Her chance wasn't 
nefoM teun $he started to hang morn than a futong cuu and oca. presuntasy, is tetv she 
a KHig tried w asradr. Easy Dollar is riming weft ms season am an s& pljlt gw s ten 
a great chance of atcxrtne for a short flead and half-a- length aetea t by Cheyenne Start! ui 
a Listed race x Nmmariex las Augus:. he ras serous darms. though a chirk m ha ar- 


BEnift MM Akrab. 04 etna. 7.1 State AcL 12-1 Hag* Mtunr, lfrl BBcadoo, 33-1 On 
naKofraBaL 


1995- fen Temsr 3 0 8 R Hfo 7-2 (W HagpU 5 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

After besig dwrty snay and dom the Tied in two teckrent tuns as a wo^er-oM. PARSA 
repeated the dose at Vumfior on her reappearance. Those tfree outn^ a least qualified 
naf tor a himficap mam wd sin took advantage of what mlgit haw been a ganaraus as- 
se&meni id 9Boo tan and beat 17 ahem m a handicap over this tnp at Lgtcessr nrie 
days agp. Only 5(0 hrgur here wth her penalty, she could be ahead o( tne ha ndfcap p er. 
Statw Act saps up from a nie. she ueahenedfothe final ftfftone whan uipiaced at Wind- 
wr nine tt*. ago and. as sn& s, a pound figief hare, Nmfe Is a more AKBiy dangBf. ttS 
wm n a Redcar maaan mt bus trip last Ome out sttoas he b comfog the ngit wy and 
he s no ngier than when he stated the season. Selection: PARSA 


HYPERION 

2JDO Lawful Fnd 23) Branston Kristy 300 Thee 
Arch Bridge X30 Fairywings 400 Cheerful As- 
pect 430 Wttawamter 5,00 Hannalou 


631-400 SPBCUHt f7) foQ (Bf) E Weyros 4 9 10 KDorinyB 

000154- RJEASURE DOCK (USA) (284) (D) Don Emoc ksa 59 5.... 

luaiTUdar2 

010313 MES0lctSllUK(7)PB UChapnan690 


GOING: Good to Fbm. 

STALLS: Inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High for 57* 7ri00jnfa. 

S iGffht-hand. gafloplng com with very aJH 51. 

Coante m lm weal erf town on A1036. Bus service from Bev- 
ettej- rail staetocCHuJl- Scarborough line) 2m. ADMISSION: (3ub 
312; Junior Club (16 U 21 -year-olds) 33; Tutffiaita £8; Stiver 
Ring £3; Course Qi closure S2 ;Plcnk area S2 or £2 p«r car, plus 
32 pa- occupant. CAR PARK: Free. 


lQHcCateA 

006004 WWHrS BOLD (T) (CD) R Fahry 5 S 12 _L t Ctfoawi 3 
540400 QUHOftNBJR (KE) (7) T EasiBrty 3 8 5 .... J., 


006002 GBErNHSP0U(7)MBman5 712 JQM 


tChwnockO 


ooo aurrsoKBtRy(BiBao/pates5.'ioj 

-8 declared - 

MMtnu m uejglt 7ttl0e>. Tne harScap ne#ie flajysweta 6». 
BEnWttSJ Three Arch Bifogs. 7-2 Awesome Venture. 4- Vjjihy'a fold. 
»ey Ktapom. 11-2 Spobat-X. 10-1 Pteasure Trick. 16-ko«. 


OOAI UNIVERSITY OF LINCOLN SI IE AND 
HUMBERSIDE HANDICAP ((ASS D) 


,_M Bbcb 7 


srs 


CHAlwraJ 


BLINEEBHD FIRST TTXBcAbetane Again ( ILOO), Pmtflr'sWfadi- 
ingnaox Nora No Boamds* Tabriz (330). 

V7WNBX3 IN THE LAST ffiVBN DATS: Three An* Bridge (300) 
won it Beverkyon Wednesday. 

LONG-DISTANCE RONNHBS: WHnvaoder (4 JO) has been sen 
lt>9 rtfcs B HBb from UntnatiBaUin; Abstane Agrin (200) 
s»« U» oaks by p □ Dans Irani LdgteonJVjwjs; Sraba Chief (5.00 j 
•rent tM mfles by E Owen from Uanflyntog. Owyd. 


£5500 added lm Jf 207yds 

254101 NnmEfEVIMNCEB(24)(CO|ABafey410 J Dared 2 

0613-40 FAR AHEAD (M41 (D) i Ewe 4 10 0 ftOwfeyl 

240230 WDNDERHRlxy(30) (CD)HAMBty593... Rnmr9 
56-2600 NOSE NO 80INi5flRD (14 M Johnson 33 .... 

31120S GAIAPMO [I5MD) C Braan’i S 9 .. “’—I-JbdoIib 0 


641035 IABHE (14) (C) (BF) J Brthei 3 P 9 WJ 

060212 nRYWMGS (8) (CDt (BR Mis J Ransden 3 S 
00-1004 EURO SCEFDC (HQ (7) (C) T gastetby 4 8 1_. 
500664 IWGSMy(IRQ(7)(flTCaa«i5 7l3 

Iteran 


GEORGE HU1CMNS0N ft DBASE GUTHSl- 
LESS CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS F) 
£3^00 added 2Y0 5f 

65 8FBMl«GSP8f«S{2SlMW£as»tiy93_^Partfa^l 

1S2 A23H51RWB1H) (18) 80 (BF) J Beoy 9 1 J Canos 2 

0 N 6000 tecK (25) M WEaOa&y 812 _—JMe Gibson 7 

60 U9SMtoNB0BEI(M)MWEast0ty812 UOrtt.3 

101321 UWRLIRDtRQtUrinRHEffn^ariau 

FI»Bdi(5)S 

MADAM UICVW H«i86 Oeral«cftoown4 

RUElNEUHamohdS7 > Werner S 


-9 


1(3)3 


BETTM& 94 Miysfogs, 7-2 Koratyre Omar, 4-1 Tabriz, I 
Bm Scepflc, 7-1 WteriwM Day, JO-1 Kkge Cay. JA-li 


4j00 


ERNEST NORRIS MEMORIAL HAIICAP 
(CLASS D) £5*500 added lm 3f 


504003 DEANtTS BONO (Q M Johnston 4 10 0 

044-Otto QtAIHAM ISLAM) (48) (D)CBot!an89 7 

000460 TtBJU(lWAfr5JRans*n596 J| 

023455- MANSUR (HE) p60)f LcOffJ & 5 UR 


5454 ASSUME AGAM(RQ(U)P0 6(n 85 IRvtamSB 

WHaWi8< JIUppMS 

-9 ' 


5 8354-14 CF^SVUL ASPECT (RE) (43) (BF} E Dutfjp 3 9 dj 


k* £ 


3 ■ 


BETJWe: ULmM RM, 4-1 AzfocTmto, 6-1 Fire Ure. JUUl Atattoao 
AffriB, 0-1 SopertootE, Mstan LiU^ 10-1 Bnrfo£ Spdq^ 33-1 otb- 


6 0-22565 THALStOS (7) (D) G Moae 6 8 7 

snM&7-4.QK«MAapecL 04 Dewalk Saeno. 4-1 Ifettaroc, 7-1 \ 
S-lCtal&are Wand. 30-1 tea. 1 


1 




54-0400 

000050 


POUflSON (HUMBBDQ FILLIES HAND- 
1CAP (CLASS E) £4^200 added 5f 

MARJ0BCnosE(RE)(19IABa4ey3913 XBatayJ 

WCHSONJttH(M)«Ms7ta3htey392. 


430 


NEW UNIVERSITY MAIDEN ST/fS 
(CLASS D) £5400 added lm 3f ; 

65 BMMQUEnCM) JEjw49 yj OPBwia 


32- Ba*U6AnipWHCea(4 9m, 


(9) N BjonC 4 9 L. 


3 800000 D0BMEUE(l*)CD|TGHBtir4 92 

4 030300 

5 440001 

6 232-503 
500000 

8 031000 

9 000000 


RESPECT A SECRET (15) S KetaeMl 4 8 13. 
(99 (D) JBery38 10. 


524-42 WlAMAHDBl (38) B Hfc 339 r 
-3dsdml- 


JO! 


Bbch 12 BtlTWtt 10-U Wfanandar, S-4 Bequaath, 10-1 Bmpt u . 


-jcwiota 


DOUBLE GLOW CIB) (Dj ft EfeaoA 489 LCWnodlB 

WCHAKD FNNN QQ 00 B MOttOFi 3 8 9 J> ft IfcCMw 4 
PRftCPmPERIYCRE) (99 U WEraerayCS9. 


5U0] 


10 400003 

11 DODOES 

12 000800 


-GPU* 0)68 
lw**(5)TB 


BRA NSBMM RSrrg) CSBrrer486 _ 

ROThutffexD WRK W W C&rdrt48 5.. W Wooden 

RKU SRTVSR (13) Dai Enrao foosa 5 8 4jw iWter 2 B 


OPEN LEARNING INSTTTUTE MAI_ 
STAKES (CLASS D) £5^00 added] 
100yds 

ACC0M1F (IRQ C Brttaai 4 9 7 g; 


OOOD MAI»CWOF(6M)EChwnMi4 9'7~ FIMmL. 

OD DANCW81AZ2TTME C20S J 5 92 


-12 


BROWNES PROMBEM Brnm 3 8 U_ Uftrifol 

r? 


BETTMft M Peony Pwkaa, 94 Bnpaet A Secret 7J Bmtra Kristy, 
8-1 MberSald Perk, Tbtn TOdyak, 10-1 Hgamtd ten, 12-1 ntbera/ 


ao51 


BJHERINGrON HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
£SfiOO added TflDOyds 


33112 7We«CHBHWEM(C0)UJtftKWi913^ 




— _■ —— ■ tom o rmnajy j o U. 

00 TtJtauy DR7ERS<7(222) GOttJOid 3 a U._ 

■ DftMcCabel 
_...W Wooth j 

TAMaoiMASB^tT e V_~ ( 


V • *. 

IN . 




02 WM4MDU m 02) s wtm 3 e“el 
3-3 UOE5IS(2«RKoani]ffld386. 




_____ -9 declared- 


RACING RESULTS 


REDCAR 


3LlStl- DEE PEE Ta; CEE tG Partial) 10- 
l; a. BModa Rodi 4-5 fw; 3. Ftoaitacp Cav- 
aRar 5-L 7 ran. won by Ifri, head, (named 


— — -r — ■ I«ra> ram wj (Qanefl 

te M w East»te at Shenff Hutton). Tote: 
02.00: £«a £ 130 . Did Fatale £7.10. 
C orepue r Srqgtt Forecast £1831. Ahy a 
««««' «tou>y. tt* reMi stood. Ttero was 
no tad for dn frnner. 

L Mt$IER WOOD&IICK (P nobm- 
7J * «a*; 3. oriole 
Newmataet). 

Tate £330; £1 3 1) , £1.00 f.?gi 
nw-^iS^^ WCc, « ,rtDr « Bens 

rart 2, teoden* 4-1; 3. laicaato 100-30. 

£1.0* Btf *™nd)- Tote: 

fr 2? “^0. LLia Dual FtWCEc 

-^SSSSISSESSS: 

StHS-Ftea* tn 3 L ^ ggZ 

Lsasa.fej» 

11-10 fov. 13 

T^-TBteiWSlg^ VB 1 


pi« Forecast £16 JO. Computer Straight 
Forecast £24.86. Tiw £3.10. 

a. OTOMMS) (K Fatal} 8-1; a. 
tefrralyAffefr 4-1 Jt for. 3. SSwardale Knight 

7-1; 4. «aahtfm Turace 10 - 1 . U m. 4 

lJltavConrata Bnoga. lv«, lv«. (E Alston. 
li»0OfW.T(Ote: £R5ft £L70, £1.10, £l.ea 
QJIO. Dual Fbfecasl: Ufi.7a Cwitouter 
Slra0«l Roracast: £31.73. Titcaa: £17L20, 
Trta £yf> 3 0. After a s t e w aiifc- tnauny, the re- 
teftatood. 


naoepat: IB30. Quadpet £4.90. 
Plate & £9.06. Place 5s £625. 


SALISBURY 

ai»:a.BBffi4jEimL(D»woTtei}a6- 
8 frwxfltt; 2. Smncns 4-1; 3. WHI To Wfa 
H **• sht ' nfl - 0*«l by B Han- 
non at Earn Euerte®!}. Tote: £2.90; £Ua 
£L7 °l_ £ 1 - S0 - Dual ftracast £7.70. Corrv 
war Jtoagit Forecast £10^9. Tote Tna 
£15.70. 

. ZSfcJ- WWTE SEA iTQurni 7-2 tec 2. 

Uraharted vitatere 10-1: 3. Tonys S» 7- 

^ WHtonite) Tote: 

£.*&*£?* Q ' sa a ^° Dus Forecast 

£21-80. Corrouto- stra^x Ftncasc £37,46. 
Trtcast Oisa*. Trio: £7850. 

■MJfc a. sot JOEY (M Roberta) 10-1: 2. 

■h. ttt-hd. IP Murphy. Bnston. TotK £1860; 


£6.6a £290. £2^0. Dual F<reewc£672d 

2S2S: , lSS. nBM «-^ 

Srra®, F 

sSfeTsrasaL-'fti 

ui IW.’S 1 

asSassasasga 

Sf £31. “ ,S 

1 £ ■ TONY B nuti u-v 

^Juzkn 7-2 fir, 3* Polm<s> in i <p . , 

MWAgaassaS: 

£10.74. 


■tatepet Not won (pool of £4,1 ah dh ... 
nw torwanf to Hampton today) r 

£196.60. Qtedpot f-q 10 
Plate & £59^0. tomTSTSS ' 


tit* \£& 
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Danger of RFU 
rift over TV deal 


Rugby Union 

DAVID LLEWELLYN 

As the fall-out from the Radiy 
Football Union’s decision to 
sign up with BSkyB came to 
earth yesterday. Cliff Brittle, the 
chairman of the executive, de- 
nied that he was gping to call yet 
another special general meeting. 

*Tve not even contemplated 
calling an SGM," Brittle said 
from his Isle of Man home last 
night. “That quote that appeared 
was from someone else and it was 
attributed to me, but I certainly 
didn’t say that yesterday.” 

There are rumblings from 
Brittle’s backers that RFU beach 
should roll for the si gning of a 
contract that has turned the 
other three home unions against 
Twickenham and will almost 
certainly lead to England's ex- 
pulsion from the Five Nations 
Championship next season. 

Brittle feels he should have 
had more say in the delibera- 


tions of the seven-man panel, 
which was set up long before 
Brittle was elected to the chair 
of the executive as part of the 
RFU finance sub-committee. 

[I am] responsible for and 
nave control of the day-to-day 
business matters of the union 
and directing the chairmen of 
all sib-cormnitiees. Bui that has 
been totally ignored," Brittle 
said. “I was not kept informed 
of the details of the negotiations. 
I have been excluded from the 
negotiations.” 

The RFU secretary, Tbny 
Hallett, countered; “He /Brit- 
tle] was kept fully informed at 
all committee stages. He wasn't 
on the panel but he was at every 
committee meeting when the 
matter was discussed. As far as 
the TV contractual arrange- 
ments were concerned the full 
committee voted unanimously 
for the action taken.” 

If an SGM were to be called, ' 

there would probably be de- 
mands for resignations, but last 


Double trouble for 
Scottish Test hopes 




South island Divisional XV 21 
Scotland 63 


Scotland's tour management 
were left with Test selection 
problems in the shape of knee 
injuries to both their outside 
centres, Graham Shiel and 
Scott Hastings, after yester- 
day's easy victory at Lansdowne 
Park, Blenheim. 

Shiel damaged his knee at an 
early stage but did not come off 
until the second half when he 
was replaced by Hastings. But 
Hastings, the Wbtsonian centre, 
lasted only U minutes before re- 
ceiving a deep cut on his left 
knee that needed immediate 
stitching and of the two, be 
must be the most doubtful for 
Saturday's second Tfest against 
New Zealand. 

“It is very disappointing to 
lose both outside centres,” the 
team manager, Jim Tfelfer, said 
“Scott caught his knee on a stud 
in a tackle.” 

One player who stood out 
against the scratch side was 
the flanker Peter WhJton. The 


Newcastle player capped a good 
performance with two tries, a 
feat also achieved by wingers 
Tbny Stanger and Ken I.ngan. 

Scotland’s other by-scorers 
were Gary Armstrong. Nick 
Broughton, Rowen Shepherd 
and captain Craig Chalmers, 
who with five conversions and 
a penalty finished with 18 
points. 

Shiel, until he retired in- 
jured, had contributed hugely to 
the Scots' ball movement 
among the backs, and the Scots 
were also well served by the 
link work of the flanker Nick 
Broughton, who was frequent- 
ly involved in the attacking 
moves. 

South But Tito Conrafy, MeOonwfc Co>- 
vonlon Dempster: P aoami m Dmipscsr 2; 
Drapfloal MacDonald. Scatter*: THaa lu- 
jan 2, Stargr 2, WStaxi 2, Armstrong. 
anagTon, Chartngs. Stephen!; C um i ji ona 
Cttemea 5t ten a lt y Chrtnara . . 




*Ff9:AStaflter 
HEiMMoa (Uxv . 


castW; T SmMi (Watsontara), G 
no). PWiUht (BorougamAQ. S 
(DtiKJee OT, S Murray (Bflrtxnjfi Acad- 
erweste), P WUtoa (Nmuata). t Peter* 
(Bath). N teoutfrtno (Melrose). nepteco- 
mtete B Stentert (Mteosa). S ll u a ttnfr 
Montana. * Meal (Bath), U UMr (Now- 
caste). B Ste — it (Efirtmgi Acadairtcate). 
KMcKsozfo (Swung County). 


night Hallett, one of the signa- 
tories to the BSkyB deal worth 
£87m over five years, main- 
tained: “I have acted in pur- 
suance of the instructions the 
committee gave ‘me as did the 
treasurer.” 

Brittle is concerned about the 
fate of the Five Nations. “I was 
‘ absolutely shocked when I 
learned at a committee meet- 
ing on 5 June that the TV con- 
tract bad been signed, without 
consultation with myself or 
some of tbe other officers. The 
details of it have been received 
by me this afternoon, which is 
six days after the event,” be said. 

He wants to salvage something 
from an apparently doomed 
Five Nations. “T think we must 
make every endeavour to retain 
the Five Nations Oa i n p i r i nshT p 
What we should be domg is ex- 
panding the game, not con- 
tracting it- If we are not careful 
we are going to have five or six 
big nations in the worid where all 
the monies wiH be concentrated.” 

Gibbs under 
scrutiny 
for Wales 

Andrew Gibbs is among the 

morning’s match against Aus- 
tralia B under the BaDymore 
floodlights. With just two minor 
games to come before the Sec- 
ond Tfest on 22 June, the Wal- 
laby B team provide the final 
potent opposition. 

“Test places are still up for 
grabs,” die Newbridge flanker 
said “It is going to be like an- 
other international. We have got 
three matches to realty get our 
game going." 

Gibbs, the No 8 Emyr Lewis, 
lock Paul Arnold and the stand- 
off Arwel Thomas are perhaps 
the ones most likely to be un- 
der the selectors’ microscope. 

The coach, Kevin Bowring, is 
demanding a tightening up of 
the Welsh defence around the 
fringes. “The Australians are hit- 
ting close from first phase, 
slamming stuff, and we have to 
physically deal with that or we 
wifi be in trouble,” he said 

With just one Welsh win 
from four games, however, the 
odds are that Australia B will 
cany just too much firepower. 
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Great British hope: Tim Henman shows the style that helped Mm beat Javier Frana at Queen's Club yesterday 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


Henman resilient under pressure 


Tennis 

BARRY WOOD 

reports from Queen's Club 

Tim Henman continued to 
demonstrate why he is regard- 
ed as Britain’s brightest hope 
when he produced a gallant per- 
formance and upset the No 16 
seed Javier Frana, to reach tbe 
second round of the Stella Ar- 
tois grass-court championships 
yesterday. 

Dana is unusual in that he is 
an> Argentinian who favours 
grass over clay. A committed 
serve and voDeyer, he proved an 
ideal opponent for Henman to 
test himself against. There was 
little to choose between their 
games, but Frana defimtety had 
the edgp in size and strength. 

In the end that advantage was 


cancelled out by Henman’s re- 
silience under pressure, and 
his ability to lift his game when 
he most needed to, rather than 
slump into defeat when the go- 
ing got tough. 

Henman began by taking a 
3-0 lead was broken back in the 
fifth game and held a set point 
at 6-5, which be lost when he hit 
a poor return. Frana took the 
tie-break and swiftly built a 
3-0 lead in the second surely a 
cue for Henman to think about 
how he was going to spend the 
remainder of die week. 

Fraha though bad problems 
with his serve, and Henman 
took advantage. The Argentin- 
ian twice doable-faulted to set 
up break points, and on both oc- 
casions Henman accepted his 
opportunity. In the final set 
Henman sneaked ahead 4-3, 


double-faulted to lose his serve, 
but kept his bead broke again 
and served out for the match. 

“I was anxious to perform 
well, and to perform well and 
win is a bonus,” Henman said 
“When you're 3-0 down in the 
second set you've got your bad: 
against the wall, but the chances 
I was having I knew I would take 
them eventually.” 

Chris Wilkinson was unfor- 
tunate to draw Guy Rnget in the 
opening round and was dis- 
missed 6-2, 7-6. Fbrget’s pedi- 
gree at Queen’s is excellent. Last 
year the elegant Frenchman 
beat Boris Becker and Goran 
Ivanisevic before losing the fi- 
nal to Pete Sampras in two tie- 
breaks without dropping his 
serve, and he looked in equal- 
ly good form yesterday. 

Although he produced nine 


aces, his first serve was not quite 
up to scratch, but for a player 
who was involved in the French 
Open up until the final week- 
end finishing as runner-up in 
the doubles event, a rough edge 
or two could be forgiven. 

Wilkinson, who also beat 
Ivanisevic at the same venue 
three years ago. produced a few 
delightful passes, but it was not 
enough io generate a challenge 
of even a modest kind until the 
second set was wefl underway. 

Wilkinson pul enough win- 
ners together not only to recover 
an eaity break but to hold two 
set points at 5-4. The tie-break, 
though, saw the Londoner tak- 
ing just one point. 

Boris Becker, playing his first 
match since injuring a thigh 
musde which forced hnn to miss 
the French Open, eased to a 


6-4. 6-2 win over a qualifier 
Chris Haggard who was play- 
ing in his first ATP lour event. 
Now. the injury is fine. 

"At this stage I can say that 
everything is perfect. It took two 
weeks of treatment in Munich, 
and I came to Queen's last week 
and have been hitting balls for 
10 days now. It's veiy good (o 
be back on grass," be said. 

Most of the void cards for 
Wimbledon have been an- 
nounced with places going to 
Chris Wilkinson, Danny Sops- 
ford, Mark Petchey, Jeremy 
Bates, Nick Gould and Luke 
Milligan. With no British ladies 
ranked highly enough for direct 
entry, beneficiaries are Care 
Wood, Samantha Smith, Rachel 
ViolJelt and Megan Miller. The 
American Pam Shriver has also 
been given a wild card 
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HYPERION 

MS Staple Logic 710 Sharp Consul 740 Sharaf Kabesr 
8JJ0 FVGHTMG TIMES (nap) &40 Pearl Venture aiO 

Pearly 

GOING: Good 

STALLS; Jubtkv coumc £ tiu2I- cemre; Of- toflWe; remainder - to- 
mte. 

j DRAW ADVANTAGE: High for 5f ft Of; high for 7r (Round course). 

1 ■ Rfchi-tend course. Separate atra»gl*tt»orae for 6f and Sfrac**- Prac- 
tically Am. ^ 

■ Rflcecoun*' is on Che A308 at Sanbray. A bus link opoates ftomWch- 
mond Unricrjonund tedon. Kempt on Itek railway station adjoins came. 

ADMISSION: CtubATatunalkSIO (10 10 18); SB*cr ittng 

SO. CAR PARK: Members 12; remainder, free. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Cadge (7.101, Shift A^ta(S.IO), Wry Kafebt 
(ttwnxL R.inr 

WINNERS IN THE LAST 8BVEN DAYS; Sea Vletor (8.40) won a Souih- 
«r«U an Thunwtay. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Secret Service (MO) hat. been sm. 245 
miles by C Thornton from Mhhfloham. North TditaUte Jfcohle Ecte (8.10) 
■s-ni (Mf. MiOey byJ Betheil from North lortn&lre- 

fg A~R l MARS MAIDEN AUCTION STAKES (CLASS E) 
1°^+°] £4,200 added ZYO 6f 

1 24 BOON PARK PE) US) R Menus 8 fi ss f^“ J 

2 0 CWWMRIA0(fmf«)8Mettoi86 JRjWrt 

| 3 VHUlUlimilACECMaU)r86— — lITtertH 

i 4 b BRSM JfiE) lU)RMjmcri8b teX HMW l 

5 RIBBUSnOUSRHemon85 RH^»f 

6 0 WCTOHA'S OREAM (tRE) (12) M Oaron 8 5 

T NOT OUT WOP Bute 8 3 

8 $HBcra«acEaBE)AJap«83_ D f! TSSl 

9 SHAJ5N UP Me D Male 8 3 GCarte# 

10 5 MRDteECWRCIRfWJEiaBCBSl;-- -r J . TatBl ? 

11 BfVBi OF FOfnwc [Btt) M Tunftons 8 3 pfWfcaan* 

12 MW«llAJRQWHB|w»I12 — -JQsten a 

13 3 SWPUE UWKS P5) A FOSer 7 12 — — 

14 335 WH«HWPBOWS(M)MaV.MBBlB»12 MHteyfflll 

- 14 de cl ared - 

BEnWtt*‘lSbteuUldCi 5 4RterBCFBrtnn€ytea di«minmi, ll>RWctBiM*lteu% 


HAMILTON ; 

HYPERION 

700 Cheeky Chappy 730 Slmand SDOHJr 
er (nb) a30 Cashmere Lady aOO Berts Ridge 930 Dal- 
ly SportGirl 

GOING: Good. . . 

STALLS: lm« 1m if- inside: rcniaindcr - rtanrta side. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High for M and fif. 

■ Right-hand undutding ««* *Wi peanahaped kwp. 

■name ta north ofunm «m BT07I . Ilamtem rtabon ( mvlce 

Gteraml one nfllc. ADMISSION: Club S 12; Granrhcind and M *** ^ • 
(S4 ter OAPS, dbabkd A awdcite, 5U»Tor rwrptenV, 

Ml* ftwall .-ncbwwmK CAR PARK: Free. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Jabanot (7^0). 

WWN^WTUB LAST SEVEN OATS: None. , »,,■ 

tONG-mSTANCR RUNNERS; Satawa Ladder (S.00) baa been sent 360 
mites lv P CcfoDnmWhafoaibr. OcfonbUre. 

<wa:t6nmih». 

Trtol HAMILTON ADVERTISER AMATEUR RIDERS’ 
L±rrJ HANDICAP (CLASS E) £5,000 added to stakes 
Sf 

1 M66W) M«inei9l50KBBna)|inMffiLPBnai7UO-JhKMBZ 

2 506506 S(X FOR U1CX (39) CD) D toon 4 ll 2 .JAAP«Mr36 

3 0-11564 KaRffDCHlMKn(aqu[XKB511I — JSnEltede(S)BV 

4 660354 RMSWN0R(Rqa3)Easii5ua MmPRabmnB 

5 136350 COOU»WBIRJttM(RQOTraJEjm510I3 

— m» aw Jte« 8 

6 OK003 wnjMLffirf&mDKftaiJmsSttll 

I* i DettMl (7) 1 

7 000006 S£B0USHURRrp3HC05Rl««ar811111 

tea CWteB (7110 B 

6 000063 1R0P1CU. B6MH n 1 Bay 3 10 9.„ — IteLPWmall 

9 206510 CmcraWVYM(gl)0Ctew5108 MtjRCBlkSB 

10 400056 RBOSMpqRS} BRUSH* 10 B : WAIM>teMB(7)7 

11 500441 SUNHnmiMLnOMmS)(CD)MteltaU4 913(5te 

- - aam infaHteaRA 

-Uttetete- 

BCmiB: 7J teftel BbkB, M. Gtaaly Chappy, W. Ite teau; JW Sflrisw 
Hny, frd Saadu w Too, T-L NMai Kay. U4 o*te* 


ry^Tfl ALUED DUNBAR HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5)100 
1_"LI added lm (Jubflee) 

1 0302-02 «Rn«SnMEmaGiCO|ClM5910 SMMd3 

2 CH6801 SHMF CONSUL ORtt0S)HCsW 4 91U CMteS 

3 313035 ROBBUON (8>) (D) DAduhoot593 IBaidTV 

4 53*0 DESarOU’ffQPEOHIbonn Jbrs 390 VCuaetiS 

5 00-10 WmLRDNra(UB4)(BnmPltes390 INI 

6 62204 J«CHEiai(US4)M)RHn«n3813 DwOMRI 

7 000000 G4C6E (5) (D) B Marts 5 8 8 DltateaXB 

8 OOOQ22 MOOrMUBtS{USrt)tmPBU9iaB786 PMoCe»(3)S} 

9 305-23 DMCMBNME(U|1B**«385 Loaded* 

10 209000 SEEW8MBBetU|(nittten<383 AUcSmB 

11 000031 RErHKHfS}nmUJra382(SMl PBtaUteonll 

-llrt icteiil - 

BEIIMe I4M Baas 7-2 Step CoosA 5-lDaudqSlMlA OlAMMa Ana, 
1M Apacha lan, 12-1 Dacat Cat. RecAy MUan, 14-1 otfcaoL 


^OOMnMaRana, 


I 7Af\\ VENUS MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS D) £5400 
added 3YO lm 4f 

1 0 AQUA STAR (RQ (9) J Duiiop 9 0 SMteutbB 

2 0 HUTMIOITIE (R U TcnfteK 9 0 PBobteoall 

3 3 eHCaRW(UBll)(15)HCte90 Mteayr 

4 050- H4XMM{233)MtguWRHsm90 » Cason 2 

5 P8SCOBSBHCed90 AMeOanaB 

6 2 SHARAF MUSK fZ5)[BF)SaEetl til Suuor 90.. 

LMaiS 

7 040 HSQPSSW(274)DBsaorrt)89 EteaOMRS 

8 5 OOnPCnC(UHteJCadB9 ACWklO 

9 O TMEAllOMfilCXS) WS8UB8 9 r Reid 3 

10 0-5 TURM{27)MRarDQt3ppel89 - T Sprite 1 

U 00 VS«eiWCZ7)tateni;89 PWEddaqr4 

BEimB: 7-4 QtaRuBa^ 3-1 SBaraiKitwec,B-lPdc0nteOinBa Monad. 10- 
1 km 1M Oops Petite 1M M Thwtfa, 201 otters. 

[o^fnl GUARDIAN PROPERTIES HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
£5^)00 added lm 4f 

1 200600 fMnrKNGHrp3)Rtem4100 Dane rots (3)3V 

2 106000 WPSO(18)HCandyd913 C Under 2 

3 042450 rNMMEUMES(U)CSm0l491D MWfrantt 

4 266034 OOWNTWSE(nmRto®a699 FsrtEdteyia 

5 404121 WWA«SEWOBSCW)RJWeOTHMg»rtDn4 99 


6 604300 8WTAGAUCtgWSSb Cw ond4 95 

7 230323 CacaWLSOOKWH (2) (B) Stt B Mesfnn59D_ 

8 225000 DOUBLE ECHO gff) (413) (D5 J BatfieS 8 8 13 — 


Raid 10 
0etbd9B 
t Eddeqr 15 
HCsson 6 


TOnl AKELER (SCOTLAND) SELUFKi STAKES (CLASS 
E) £4»500 added to stakes lm If 

350063 KMMMi(tt)£Jtesil092 SDWWS3 

OOZ506 HEATHWmSMflrcOBQ 023MCO&4 9? 

- Iftlfl 

0(00000 RaWOOTORQP^D Note 592 NVarfey(R48 


4 030000 N0R&G«snHBl(U)lteLBnaa892- 

5 420300 HAASHJ (19) F VWSOn 4 8 2 — — 

6 04622B- SR«THU8H0B8SC308)(CO)JEj«992- 

7 643006 AMNESM (BQ (23) (C9 Ma S Badune 5 8 1 

8 336106 LAOTSU (13) MtSJ to»58 11 

9 05 UmE IHB— pqMttesswl4811 — 

10 400002 SRHND(12)GMcnB4811 

11 63-5000 KNAVE (13) PMarfB4h384 


jrtetaTn 

Rtesrtell 


.JMaaR— »8V 
NCnmUD5 

DteGIsan? 

KDsieyl 

— AtedwlOV 


156 srSAWBei^(2D(qPltertBlb384 


9 46806-0 SW8BEWH(B)H Ky»485 . BPaftedllB 

10 050500 MmrBUDE{BgAJBne382 DHntan4 

U 5032-01 DUTY SBHEW 0R0 (16) p) P kifctel 7 8 D — C Adam [5114 

12 000340 HKHDESVEORQ (15) I AaoU 3 7 12 MHsaypjlfi 

13 125442 WlTDtSHAHBLES (18) (0) LUorseieM 5 7 12 

JFEfeeal 

14 801002- KnRHBDam(B«(Zll)(P)Wltem7 710 NMSnt7 

J5 QDG350 BROKE MAQUEfEPB^ (19) THndfi 710. tea Mteck (7) 8 

IB 00000 DASWKBMU»8BA)Cl!9Prtas3710 IQutesS 

-ISdaetead- 

MMsan MtfC Ttf 10b The ZiandfaV M(FC Mrtteg O0*R 7S 9b. tace A»- 
oueBa rsrSS, OasAhdhMdBrTUJb 

BEnVift M Psatea Hakn, 4-1 taste Mortar, b- 1 Do^rThna, &a Daly 
SeRteHM WnttubmaNet. 1M H» Pcate. 12-lottss. 

o Af\\ JUPITER LIMITED STAKES (CLASS D) £5,100 
added lm er 92yds 

1 2-00301 SEA VERM (8) J L Hart 4 9 12 L Dettori 1 

2 13-5330 SEC8ErSaHCE(B»(14)CIhamUi4 9lO Pte&kteyfi , 

3 531000 YrtCHT (366) T Hnd4 9 10 PMEdd«y3 

4 000080 FEMB. WNTUE (22} S Htotxfe 4 9 7 .W Mate 2 

5 00-3 BEUMBQA9RQ(lDMTantem3B2 PBteaa4 

6 4-H) VBSJtS (USA) (15) H Cert 382 AHcfiteaS 

— S 

BEITWtt 7-4 Secret Secvtca, B4 Befcnsta, 7-2 Vktdfo, 6 -ISm VAetor, 12-1 Pesl ' 
VUtm, 204. VMM. I 


|Q4ni DIANA FILLIES HANDICAP (CUVSS E) £4^00 
added 7f Ckibfce) 

1 433150 2RQA 2DNK (11} (0) 8 Uedan 4 10 0 HWdlO 

2 050004 SRE»imO0rp3)SDow4 910 — A My (5)6 

3 600 BBUCAJUA (25) G l£te 3 9 5 PteQtery* 

4 400 Hm(15)CBnBta393 WCnaa* 

5 OOQ N0RIMBIH BW1EI (ptE) SOI R Harem 3 9 1 MEte|T 

6 304 BORE HQUY (MQ (XU) M Hsacn-afc 391 W Mate 12 

7 655000 WC OW l OgJgB) D Hrendi Dag 3 8 13 

8 433000 DBEHY 09) D Marais 10 ZH. lOedorllS 

9 832026 rt&AM TOGEItSt (41) 6 L Mdoe 3 8 10 IQetaS 

10 306062 U0BES StMFRSE (7) A Jants 3 B 8 C Conor (7) 6 

11 2KD RSKVBABYP9TMnd485 ACM11 , 

12 004000 B81ACOMA«BB)UaR)nUo»483 R Paten 9 I 

13 4000 KBlAmURK0BE}(M2)WUunai3 71O NAdnaal 

-13tedarad- 

Mntnun 7a 10b. hue Imsap mrc KteQr Lsa 7a 4b. 

BEimc 4-1 SMen Retell. 62 Henb« Sorpdsa, 53 ZeWa Zote. B-1 Norfben: 
fodet 73 BaBaeartta. Faya HoBy. 8-1 oOws. 


6 0466 GIVE 1C ARMS (IS) (74) CThomar 3811 

Dan UOm 

7 400000 IQNB CIRMN (USA) f*G fCOI D Hastti lares 586 


BErnHS: 4^ Stead. 9-3 8ba"» A Wnaar, SrAifhar Hatte, 6-1 Baatwl , 113 
Kata, 74 Ste, 8-1 Iten 1M otters 

r Q - n ri ] LANGS SUPREJffiCOPaxnONS STAKES (CLASS 
ci£&30O added to stakes lm If 

1 004-022 KJtfHSHWWra{lfi)MsMRBtey594 RMdy6 

2 511IA6 OnOEl!EZO(2ffl M Wgtee494 1 Wmmt4 

3 31/605- SAIItON UODGI (USA) (Z3^ PCS** 94 

J Qnta 3 

4 020225 TFtPASiaXpT) MaTjnW3ne494 DaanHd(eota2 

5 2521-5 WSSat»MtaFsnn493 — -t*®*** 

6 0-14434 wraHSlAOYp)(QRifcHete4813 DUcGtfafflG 

-BdMtead- 

BEnwe 64 Stea Udder, M BOf aafatedne. 44 Ten ftet Rr, 1« Otte 
EMsze, 20-1 nuM, 40*1 Write te* 

[q=SI SABWS AND SMffiHS CHALLENGE WPHAND- 
Qjvj (CAP (CLASS D) £6*500 added to states lm 
65yds 

1 251442 CASHW L«nrU3 g3)J Eye* 9 io, RUppieS 

2 004-050 WBnSWGH«AM21}p)MB.MIM0»i599 

3 35-U05 iStt(l9)»GWW697-— 

4 000003 3awaacM)S»swtenia96 — — iRmae3 

5 000000 lKIBOB* TUB 8H8 (3g (CO) Plfeghm 7812 — 


B 063600 RAPE MOVBi (9) (Q D Kte 9 7 10 PFta*ay(5)8B 

-Sdedaad- 

UteunaetfC TSjIOBl In* RaptJ Moier 6si 13b. 

BETIWS: M-TatSa. 314 Vtetem Teeanl, 7-B CUnneit- lady. Boeaben. B-1 
Gha am a aint ioa MntHnke 26>i oten 

ronri'l we 0 on homes maiden auction stakes 

I ****** I (CLASS E) £5000 added to states ZYO only 
6f 

1 <B ears KOBE (SiPMEtama is jnwva 

2 445 0S0MENIAL(Q D Ha>tfi Jene. 8 10 AMncknyBB 

3 BftCX Bine USR ptE) U Jolrebr 8 5 TVHnma 7 

4 0 PUIHMHANB£L(12)WKemp95 Rlapph4 , 

5 32 fB) ROMANCE &) tav Smih BE — KDteq>3 

6 232 BOLLS® (REJ(B)®F)/ teiy 8 0 PtaMy(5)5 

7 302 CAinaAVNOwrmRMBKtteeD. — Date Asa 1 

8 03 W27HNS S0NB (12) JJODei 80 ltad«2 

9 020 HSSBAKXll)M0Otl4)UA&EB&O WNnRAB 

BEITW6: 114 Back in The Unt, 3-1 Bert BMga, 7-2 Bofcrc, 4-1 OsaBantal 6 
1 Rad RDnanea. 10-1 Cattapnat, 25-1 18d)ws Sta* B61 dtes 

iQ^n TENNENT CALEDONIAN BREWERIES HAMUDN 
**"*** I G01D CUP HANDICAP (CLASS D) £6^500 added 
im 5f 

1 000021 «H8HMU.ORg0)(a4ftfeMfaKfe>7lOl<5e> 

X Date 3 

2 000030 ASXBM {35} (G) D With Jones 5 B S AMKtn>8 

3 330465 M4MBAR (21} M 4 9 3 IWoBcrS 

4 340340 ® STCCTWE TO (fflPHadam 4 90- 

P fteaej t (5) 4 

5 651631 LMDXDV00BECZ9(CO)Dtttei882 KSud(717B 

6 00515- HOOMJ6HTCAUPSO(3aE)(QMWea0Er5Bl 

F Horten 2 

7 tUX-S2 PAAIT SPORT GSL (B) B Umg^t 7 8 1 

8 35001 VEIORUSHI)^ (C0|R 4 7 12 I ft— 1 

-Sdadend- 

BElTWft 64 Webb MB, 72 lorrt Aaacaa, 4-1 iter Sport GW. M Melnr Lae- 
te, M. Mand0rt CtePte Itetea, 18-1 alfaen 


Athletics 

VNentin Kononen. the Fnwish world 50 
kitomeOEs champion, has threatened 
to boycott the Olympic national team 
because Anffiro Landman, the national 
champion, has been excluded trom the 
squadHe8MKantolB,tteOiymP£Com- 
mittee trairang chief, felt Linrtnan had 
not had enough otttmabonal success. 

AustraBaa Rules 

AHj EraendOn 13.11 <ffi) Dt St Kite 9.13 
(67) (compieaon of ^me srepwded by pow- 
er feriurp). 

Baseball 

AMERKfkN tfNEUE: Cieutenl SOaWand 4; 
Oetrort 8 BaWnwre 3: New Ytth Yantees 5 
Tororao 3; Qxeago Whxes Sox 8 Boston 2: 
Caidomia 7 Kansas Cay 5 (10 mrnn^j; Mln- 
nesoo 13 Setete 6: Teas 8 Milwaukee 3. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE: Flonda 5 Montreal 2: 
Ctaaea Cubs 2 PWaodpnm l; New Yont Met* 
8 Atlanta 3: Houston 10 Colorado SilosAn- 
Sfifes 2 SUxxrts t Patsaurff: 5 San Francisco 
4; Oncmati 6 San Dieeo 3. 

AMEJ8CAM LEAGUE 
EASTERN OIUtStON 

W L Pet 68 

New York 35 24 ^93 

Bsttnare 32 27 3*2 3 

Toronto 26 36 .419 10*5 

Boston 74 37 393 12 

Dieratt 16 47 254 XL 


CENTRAL 0MSI0N 


Keans CMy 

WESTERN DIVISION 


NATIONAL l£A0UE 
EASTERN DmSRM 


CENTRAL DMSION 


WESIERN nVISZON 

Sai Dtego 36 27 .571 

Ln Angetae 34 30 .531 Z^i 

Smo Fteten 31 30 .508 4 

Colorado ?9 31 .485 5*6 

Basketball 

Colin Irish, the former Worttilrig Bears 
player-coach, has aged a two^ear ply- 
ing contract with the Flench First Divi- 
sion club Pitch CholeL Irish, 35. who 
left Worthing after four years at the end 
of last season, turned down offers from 
Manchester Giants and Dertry Siorm to 
jomChoiet 

Cricket 

WOMBTSTOUR HATCH: New Zealand 246 
for 5 (50 overs; Kiisw FteeV 59. Karen Le 
Carter S; Errand 0-21 99 for 7 <50 overs; 
E Donneon 40). Nm Zealand won by 147 


21 .656 
23 .556 «v 2 

30 .5(6 9 

32 .467 UVa 

35 .444 13 

23 .629 - 

29 J525 8"j 
32 .475 9"a 

34 .452 11 


22 .639 2 

28 -548 S"* 
31 .500 BVa 

33 ,a58 11 

34 .443 32 


31 -516 

33 .468 3 

34 .460 3*2 

3J .46? 4 

33 411 8 


FootbaN 

Bournemouth have siffied the former 
Engand aohooRxy Intemational defender 
Leo CotteriQ, 21, from Ipswich Town on 
a free transfer. 

Chfle have named Nelson Acosta, 
coach of the dub sfoe Union Espano- 
la, as national coach. He replaces Xauer 
Adtargona. who resigned last week af- 
ter a 1-1 drawvwh Venezuela in a Worid 
Cup qualifier. 

WORLD CUPOoneacarquaRiyingfotBiMr- 
moot Coftbeso Zone third round fbst foe 
(Port-oMpaki, Trinidad): Cura 6 HalU 1. 

Ice hockey 

*ML STANLEY CUP FINALS Fourth Rm: 
Colorado 1 Florida 0 {CHtaradb win best-ot- 
seven championship series 4-0). 

Rugby League 

Andy Northey, of St Helens, who has 
not ofayed since befog Injured during 
his side’s Wembley victory against 
Bradford Bulls in I are April, is back in 
action this week m Saints' AHance team 
{ortoroorrwr night's tnp to HulL 

Rugby Union 

Brian Moore, the farmer Engand hook- 
er, will come out of ret) remem to ptay 
fbrRWtmond.theCoura^LeaajeSee- 
ond Division side, next season. Moore, 
one of the driving forces behind the 
game turning professional, will play as 
an amatew. He will join Ben Clarke, hts 
former England eofleagre and Rich- 
mond's new captain, who has moved 
to the Athletic Ground from Bath. 

Richmond have also signed loose head 

prop. Rowan Fuller, from Moseley. 

Raul Thortoum, the former Wales cap- 
tain, has left Neath to play for Dunvant 
m the HefneHen League First Division 

next season. The 33-year-old full-back. 

who played lor his country 37 times, 
ID as captain, was recently appointed 
as tournament director leu the 1999 
Rugby World Cup. 

TOW MATCH (Btonfietm. HZy. South (start 
Dm XV 21 Scotland 63. 

Saffing 

John Mentoks and lan Walker may be 
a SHJe rfog rusty, rw having sated a rra- 
Jor regatta since Hyferes at the end of 

Apia, and it shovred in the first race of 
their European title defence fo the 470s 
at Haydng island yesterday. They were 
lying third at the end of the first daw of 
the 12-race senes, helped by the dis- 
qualification from the race of the hral- 
di brothers, who had been lying second 
overall. Knur Prasad, stopper of Nor- 
way's Innovation Kuaemer syndicate for 
the 1997 Whitbread, yeareday an- 
nounced that Marcel van Triest, navi- 
gator for iawne Smith in the last race, 
and Jim Close, sail maker and trimmer 
ft? Chris Dickson in both the Whitbread 
and the America's Cup. had joined tte 
pitted IheirtravwtgyErtch, Denns Con- 
ner's old Winston, sailed from HamUe 
to hnsoansand. 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


Football 

USCUPWTH®!AllQNALTOWNAI¥finiRe- 
ptee of Ireland v Mem H2 JOom Thus- 
dayf (drOartfsSWfom. £asr ftoherford. New 
Jersey;. 

Cricket 

MINOR COUNTIES CHAUPtONSUP (First 
day of two, ULO start): Wfcrteclc Cam 
ttegestte * surioh. Camodc SQflndstua 
vNoifoUi. 

R^by League 

EUROPEAN SUPER LEAGUE CHAMPfON- 
s»= Eiittandv France iBin (at nernationar 
satflum, Gatesneaa). 


Rugby Union 

itMJR MATCH; AiEtraka B v Wales UO Jtten) 
isi Brshmi. 

Speedway 

7.30 uttess srated 

FIRST TEST: England v Australia (at HuS). 
FOUR-TEAM CHAMPIONSHP QntehM 
round flrat leg: Long Eaton v Ooven&y v 
Wohierhamptwi v Bene Vue. 
moiVSUAL TOURNAMENT) IT Cammenlais 
Junor Blue Rfoond iat Pooh). 

Other sports 

TENNIS: Siefla Artois roumament (Queen's 
Ctud. London): DFS Oassu (EdOamn). 


470 EUROPEAN CHAMPKMSMPS (Hfoteg 
Hfoi ft Mm (mwaH altar thraa racaa): 
iANMR«npore» art Kitegns ten 12.75 
pts; 2 D Beieddn and E Bumutnov (Rust 
23.75: 3— j Mereta art I Waiter iGBI. B 
andJKouaenhovefl(NU29.WDiMfl(am- 
afl altar six races wRfi one iBacanO: 1 Y 
Sivf^ and A Ktnosftda Uapanj 16.5 pis: 2 S 
BaucWwIt and K Adlhofer iGer) 22.75: 3 P 
Bahr and C PMm iGen 2a BB: 8 B Rag- 
Ban art S Carr 42; 22 S Rees-Jones ana 1 
Vaask 1D3. 

Table tennis 

Carl Prean, England's top-ranted pro- 
fessional who sbll decknes to play for 
England, is making a surprise appear- 
ance in the Great Britan team playing 
in the Brazilian Open at Rio de Janeiro 
starting today. England's top two 
women, Lisa Lomas and Andrea Holt, 
who ae prepanng for the C^mpt Games 
in Atlanta, are in Rio with their captain. 
Jill Parker. 

fenais 

Maiy Joe Fernandez, ranked ninth m the 
world, is a late entry for the Direct Line 
Insurance women’s championships at 
Eastbourne next week. The 25-year-old 
American moved back into the top 10 
when she reached rite fourth round of 
the French Open before losing to Stef- 
fi Graf last week. Femande: joins five 
other top 10 players in the smefes: Graf, 
Conch ita Martinez. Jana Novotna, 
Chanda Rubm and Lindsay Davenport. 
STELLA ARTOIS GRASS COURT CHAMPI- 
ONSHIPS (Queen's Club. London) fir* 
round: T Johansson iSwi W 0 Ogorodw r urtri 
6-1 6-4; 5 Bryan iU6> W 0 Vacek id Rn>i 

6- 1 7-5: 6 Forget IFil W C WHkircwi 6-3 

7- 6: M Damm iCs Repi WW Arthurs lAici 6-4 
3-6 6-2: M Gortner l»n w D Norman i&?!> 
6-7 6-0 7^: D Whwton IUS» bl M fettiirtt 
iAusi 7-6 6-4: G Pom ilu 01 M Potctwy iGB) 
6-3 4-6 7-6: T Henman IGBI Dt J Frana iAr0 
6-7 6-4 6 4; A Ohowste iRusi bt A Radules- 
cuiGeri 7-5 5-7 64:S&wleiAus'MAVofcW 
(Rus&i 6-2 6 2. Second round: Tm.wbi iuSi 
K J Palmer IUS\ 6-2 6-3: J Start. ll-St M D 
Courcd iFn 6-0 6-4. 

MEWS CONTINENTAL GRASS COUtT TOUR- 
NAMENT (Rooms! on. Neto) : P Haartwa 
(Nethi bt K Thome (US' 6-2 3-6 6-1: J 
S*menrti [Netni la B MrtuchcriGert 6-2 6^. 

B Steen (NZI bl M Llimyi iBela' 6-2 7-5: R 
Renetere 1US1 bt A Jamd iSn-ei 7-6 6-3: L 
Paes Onto « J Tarango iUS) 7-5 7-6: R Km- 
ycen INeth) W lElnn0'<N«h' 7-€ . 6; Sieop. 
Sdffllten (Nethi bt B Bta* (2iml 6-3 r -6; F 
Fetleilen lOenl bt S Own iNethl 7-6 6-4; H 
AraalMnnbtACostaiSP'l-G 7^ 7-6. J 
(Swo M B Stawr (Nethi 6-2 7-6:H JarDawfc 
(Neth) bt D PnwsV ideri 7-5 6-3: K Cartsen 
tOni bt H Leconte iFfl 7-5 6-2. 

LEADING WOMEN'S WORLD RANKMCS: 1 
S Graf i Gert and M Sdes iUSi: 2 C Marantfi 
SpS; 3 ASancteiVuna (S«K A I Manl iCroa'; 

S A Huoer (fieri; 6 J Novotna (Cz Reo': 7 C 
Rubm (US': 8 L Davenfwt (US): 9 M J Fer- 
nandez (US): ID M Maleeva (Bull: 11 G Saha- 
tito lArgv 12 B scrtic-MoTaroiy iNetm: 13 
K Date (Jaban: 14 M Pwrce iFn: 15 ACoer- 
Mr iSAi, 18 B PaufeJS iAUO: 17 I SpffUa [Roral: 

18 M Hingis iSwn; 19 J Hatard-Decups iTn: 
20 k Hansu(Jcw3 iStourtO. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


The number of successive 
defeats suffered by the 
Japanese club Kyoto Purple 
Sanga, newly promoted to 
the J. League, which has 
prompted them to dismiss 
their manager, the former 
Brazilian World Cup defend- 
er Oscar. 
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Above: a group of Dutch supporters find their rhythm during the half-time break of the game against Scotland Photofiraoh- David /tehdnum 

Below: the referee Joe Cortez leads the Wootfied figure of the legendary Mexican Julio Cesar Chavez to the doctor in the fourth round of his fight against Oscar De La Hova 
in Las Vegas. The fight was stopped later hi the same round, with De La Hoya acclaimed as the best Hispanic fighter in the world Photograph: Reuter 
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Ul 
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Ibadq's Solution 


|H0QiDlBHQDHnSE 

□ B □ U H H tj 
iHntilQtlDWHD BOBOH 

□ q h a □ u u 
Ibejqeii BQcnneHQEQ 
|a u a a a u k 

QUaOQEinUHODBQU 

□ LI U H II B 

ffiD0C3UannHDBBE]0 

13 Q El IS tl W B 
|UBnHI3EiaiIIS BQOBd 
a □ n in is m h 
□BD iaa □DBEHQnBE 
JauMnnano 
nmnmHnrD quejeisbe 













ACROSS 

I Entertainer replied in 
Morse, reportedly i3-6> 

t> Enormous clasp, easy to 
open (4) 

10 Stud often seen in Hull? (5) 

I I Source of light s gone to 
hell, using parasols (9) 

12 The French following lorry 
in Reading, say (7) 

13 One who trains police-dog 
or borer (7) 

14 Exhausted from old-fasb- 
ioned standing 13.2.4.4) 

17 Men's auditions going badly 
I more than one lell here) 
tl3) 

21 Pfcn. the main port of Woles? 
(7) 

22 .American wriler finding 
God. close to water (7) 

24 Removal of this paper may 
mate people civ (5,4) 


25 Adaptation of Verdi's Force 
of Destiiiv ? 1 5) 

26 Drinks for kids (41 

27 Reviving Roman thing with 
top priority (9) 

DOWN 

1 Ripped up new road, like 
EseamiUoiSi 

2 Fbcai-pomt of tea-maker 
about tour (5) 

3 \atican nun lost, sadly 

not fitting after such treat- 
ment? ( ft) 

4 Channel Islands’ duck w a 
tank (7) 

5 Local offices not opening 
for .American spreads 17) 

7 Neal stringed instrument 
rained on "the outside (91 

S Protect from scokhng (biting 
head ofD (6) 

9 Rotten swindler chosen is a 
weak, upper-class type (8.6) 



15 A striking bar-counter! (9) 

16 Unde set to cook anything 
edible (8) 

18 Dog that follows better half 
around Harrow? (7) 

19 Trendv nurses with means 
(7) 

20 Parmer of wBd scoter (6) 

23 Crack used bv the Literati? 

(5) 
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